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DEDICATION, 


those feelings ? Your excellence not dy. in . 
the Art over which you have long presided with 
_ unrivalled fame, but also in. Philosophy and 


elegant Literature, is well known to the present, 


and will continue to be the admiration of future | 
ages. Your equal and placid temper, your 
variety of conversation, your true politeness, 
by which you are so amiable in private society, 

and that enlarged hospitality which has long 

made your haute a common centre of union 
for the great, the accompliched, the learned, 


and the ingenious ; all these qualities I can, in 


: perfect confidence of not being accused of flat- | 
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ie ascribe | to "yOu. 
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* a man a may indulge. an 7 1 . 


| having i it known'to the world, that he has * 
* thought worthy of particular attention by a : 
person of the first eminence. in the age in which - 
he lived, whose company has been uviveraally, 


courted, I am. justified i in availing myself of 
the usual privilege of 4 Dedication, when 1 
mention that there has been e cla 
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41 bn should be acknowledged for 

e received, I have this opportunity, my 

dear Sir, most sincerely ts thank yu für he 
many happy bours ieh Lewe (0 your Rind- | 
ness kor the cordiality with whieh yb¹ have 
at all times been pleased to welebme me. 
for the number of. valuable acquaintances to 
1 whom you have introduced me, for the noctes = 
een ue which! 1 have: wit undet - - 
J | | your roof. . ruegen S607 MN n 5 
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Is a. work should be inscribed to one 3 is IE 
master of the subjeet of it, and whose appro- WW 2 
7 KF _ bation, therefore; must ensure it Credit and 
3 S * 8uccess; the Life of Dr. Johnson is, with the 
1 greatest propriety, dedicated to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, who was the intimate and belo vet 
I Z friend of that great man; the friend, whom he 
= | declared to be ** the most invulnerable man he 
FF knew; whom, if he should/quarrel with him, 
3  he' Should nd the most"difficulty how to 
abuse. You, my dear Sir, studied him, and 
f 15 knew him well: you venerated and admired. - 
him. Vet, lurhitious' 26, he was upon dhe = 
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iy \ | PBDICATION. 


Xi whole, you perceived all the shades which 
mingled in the grand composition; all the little 
| peculiarities and slight blemishes which marked 
the literary Coloſſus. Your very warm com- 
mendation of the specimen which J gave in 
my Journal of Aa Tour to the Hebrides,” of 
my being able to preserve his conversation in 
an authentick and lively manner, which opinion 
3 che Publick has confirmed, was the best en- 


35 couragement for me to persevere in my purpose 
ol producing the whole of my stores. 
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Is one respect, this Work will, in some 
passages, be different from the former. In my 
Tour,“ I was almost unboundedly open in 

my communications, and from my eagerness 

do display the wonderful fertility and readiness 

i ; | 1 Johnson's wit, freely shewed to the world 


W laps, 
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b . object of it. I trusted that I should be libe- 
| „ rally understood, as knowing very well what 
I about, and by no means as simply un- 
BB conscious of the pointed effects of the satire. 
B n.. chat 1 was arrogant enough to 
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DEDICATION. EF, 3% 


suppose that the tenour of the rest of the book 
would sufficiently guard me against such a 
strange imputation. But it seems I judged too 
well of the world; for, though I could scarcelyx 
nn believe it, I have been undoubtedly informed, 
i — 000 
not penetrating enough into Johnson's charac- | 
ter, so as to understand his mode of treating 
his friends, have arraigned my judgement, 
instead of seeing that I was sensible of all * 
they could es. 


: IT R related of the great Dr. Clarke, that 
when in one of his leisure hours he was un- 
| bending himself with a few friends in the most 
playful and frolicksome manner, he observed 
Beau Nash approaching; upon which he &ad- 
I FF denly stopped:—* My boys, (said be,) let us 
3 | | be grave: here comes a fool.” The world, 
my friend, I have found to be a great fool, as 
to that particular, on which it has become 
necessary to speak very plainly. I have, there- 
fore, in this Work been more reserved; md 
| though I tell nothing but the uuf. T have ct 
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kept in ny mind that the-whole truth is not 

Auzys to be Thie, however, I havs 
| ged. so as to occasion no diminution of the 
pleasure which my bock should afford; though - 
ty may sometimes be disappointed o 
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On Jait deliver 1 5 he w0 1 — I 4 nt 
bie 1 have long promived, and i which, T, am 
afraid, too high expectations have been Taited. 

The delay of its publication must be imputed. na - 
considerable degree, to "the extraordindry 2 cal . 
which hat been bern by divtinguiched Per nt 5 
all quarters to ep. me with additional infor- Rl 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


conceived by thore who read them with careless 
| facility. The stretch of mind and prompt assi- 
duity by which | 50 many conversations were pre- 
terved, I myself, at come distance of time, con- 
template with wonder; and I mut be allowed to 
 Suggest, that the nature of. the work, in other 
* respects, as it consists of innumerable detached 
| particulars, all which, even the mort minute, I 
have pared no pains to ascertain with a ccrupu- 
laus authenticity, has eccasioned a degree of trouble 
far beyond that of any other pecies of composition. 
Were I ta detail the books which I have conzulted, 
and the inquiries which I have found it necessaty 
| to make by various channels, I chould probably be 
thought ridiculously ortentatious. Let me only 


observe, as a specimen of my trouble, that I have 


Tometimes been obliged to run half over- London, 
in order to fix" a date correctly ; which, when. I 
had accompliched, J well knew would obtain n 
no praise, though a failure would have been to 


my diveredit. And after all, perhaps, hard as it 


may be, I ball not be nurprized if. omirgtons or 
. mistakes be pointed out with invidious reverity. © 


I have alto been extremely. careful as "to the” 


 exactness of my quotations ; holding that there i is. 

4 respect due to the publick which aboull oblige 

every Authour to attend to this, and never to ; 
Precume ie indroduge them with, —4 J think I 
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Fe is no man in whom more elegant and worthy guas 


| | ADVERTISRMBNT. 


have. read; or.“ If | temember right,” 
 ——when the mm * be ms 


2 bes Tu, to. 1 Hoi * Warwest: . to, 


thoze who have. been. pleased. to favour me with 


communications and advice in the conduct f my. 
Mort. But I cannot euffictently acknowledge my 
obligations to my friend Mr. Malone, who was 
$0 good as 10 allow me to, read to. him almost the 
whole of my manuscript,. and. make auch remarks © 
at were greatly for the advantage. of the Work z 
though it is but fair to him to mention, that. upon 
my own judgement. I regret" exceedingly. that I 
was deprived of the benefit of his "revicion, when - 
not more than one half of the book had past, 
thraugh the press ; but aftet having. completed 
his very. laborious and admirable... edition of 
Shakspeare, for which be generouly would accept 
| of no other reward but that fame. which he has 0 
deservedly obtained, he fulfilled bis Promise ofa 
 long-wished-for uiſit to hit relations in Ireland 
Van "whence his cafe. return finibus Atticis i 
decired by his friends dere, with all. the clasncal 
| ardour of Sic. te Diva potens Cypri-z for there _ 


; lities are united; and whore soctety, da is | Gs 
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I ME . 8 „e rede ee. 
Its pana to me to think, that wht re was 
carrying on this Work, several of thore to whom 


it would have been most interesting have died. 


Such melancboly Airappointmenti we hnow 10 be 


de leit. Le ne particularly” lament the 
- Reverend Thomas Warton, and the Reverend 
D.. Adams My. Warton, under his variety 
725 bu an learning, Was an excellent 'Biogra- 
Hir bn ro my Collection are 

5750 ertimable ; and ar be bad à true relith 
WW" 44 Foir to the Hebrides,” I rruer” I 
 Yhould noto bete been gratified* with à latger 
man of n en approbation. Dr. Adams, 
eminent ur ib Head f College, 4 d writer, 
Bud as 4 mort umiubie nan; bal known Johnson 
WE: from bir early Gears, and was Bir friend through 


 Yelace of that venerable Gentleman to thif Work, 
Will appear fron" Wbar Be "wrote 75 ne Up a 
re oreanon” Fun "Oxford." November 1 75 
1785 , Dear Sir, I hazard this letter, not 
Fnowing wätere it will find you, to thank you | 

for your very agreeable 1 Tour, which I found 

here on my return from the country, and in 
which you have depicted our friend so perfectly 
to my fancy, in every attitude, every scene and 
situation, that 1 have 828885 722880 in che 
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ADVERTISEMENT, +> ot 


company, and of the party almost throughout. 
It has given very general satisfaction; and 
those who have found most fault with a pas- 
sage here and there, have agreed that they could 
not help going through, and being entertained 
with the whole. I wish, indeed, some fer 
gross expressions had been softened, and a. 
few of our hero's foibles had been a little more 
| haded; but it is useful to see the weaknesses 
incident to great minds; and you have given 
us Dr. Johnson's authority that in "ROY all 
ought to be told. | 


Such a sanction to my' faul * giving a uur 5 
repretentation of Dr. Johnson I could not con- 
ceal. Nor will I suppress - my | #atisfaction in 
the consciousness, that by recording 10 — | 
able a portion of the wisdom and wit of **. 
brightest ornament of the ejghteenth E 

I have largely provided for the instruction and 
entertainment of mankind, 


London, April 20, . 85 BY | 
ne, Man's hasen d. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
10 THE 


SECOND EDITION... | 


Taar I was anxious, for the SUCCESS of a 
Work which had employed much of my time an 


labour, I do not with to conceal : but whatever 


| doubts I at any time entertained, have been en- 


tirely removed by the very favourable. recep tion 
with which it bas been honoured, That recep- 


tion has excited my bert exertions to render my 


Book more perfect; and in this endeavour I have 


Had the asnstance not only of some of my parti- 
cular friends, but of many other learned and in- 
genious men, i which I have been enabled to 
rectify some mistakes,. and to enrich the Work 
with many valuable additions. There I have © 
ordered to be. printed Separately. in guarto, for 
the accommodation of the purchasers of the first 
edition. May I be permitted to ay that the. 
| typography of both editions does honour to the . 
press of Mr. Henry Baldwin, now Master of © 


xiv 2 ADVERTISEMENT. 


the Werchipfal Company of Stationers, whom I 5 
Have long known as a ey man and an obliging 3 
Jrend ug ACITAIT QA 
I the strangely mixed scenes of human exist- 
ence, our feelings are often at once pleasing and 
5% painful, Of this truth, the brogress of the | .- 
© precent Wark furnithes a striking inttance. It 
was highly gratifying to me that my friend, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, 40 "whom 2t 18 inscribed, lived 
to peruxe it, and to give the strongest textimony 
to fle fidelity 3 but before 2 Second edition, which 
be contributed to improve, evuld-be finiched, the 
worli har been "deprived of that most valuable 
man ; à los of which the regret will be deep, _ 
and lasting, and extensive, proportionate % be 
 felicity which he diffuzed — a wide ert AER 
of rad end, 8 Fx IN * 


2 1 that. the ioo; W of = 
this Wort, by being more extenniveh and inti- 
mately. hnown, however elevated before, has rien 
in the veneration and lobe of mankind, I feel a 
| Satisfaction beyond what fame can afford. ' We 

Cannot, indeed, tos much or to0 Men admire his 
wonder powers of mind, when we comide ... 
. that the prineipal Store of wit and wirdom which : 
this Work contains, was not a particular rele- 

. tion IO hrs general crap "but was . 
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| his occasional tall at ich timet ar I bad” the 


good fortune to be in his.company ; and, without _ 
doubt, if his discourse at  ather periods: Bad been 
collected with. the game attention, 'the. whole: tenor 
of what he uttered our bave been Hound * 


encellent. „„ TN Os 
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"Us 7trong, N and . rng 
3 religion, morality, lmalty, and rubordination, 


whale it delights and improves the wie "and. the 5 


good, will, I trust, prove an effectual antidote to 
that detestable sophistry which . has. been lately | 


. imported from France, under the falis name Ul 


Philosophy, and with a malignant indurtiy has 
been employed against the, peace, good order, and : 
bappiness of rociety, in our free and prosperous 
N but thanks be to. Gon, without pro. 
ducing the pernici Ous effects. which. were 2004 


for . its ae, , "x TOS LINER 7 5 . n 


I geen 10 me, in act moments a aloe 
cency,. that ibis extensive biographical wart. 


hou ever inferior in ils nature, may in ane re- 


opect be asrimilated. to. the Obs EN | Amidet 
a. thousand entertaining and initructive. episodes 


"the; Hero is never long ou? of ight'; for they. 


are all in ame degree connected -with hint; and. 
=. in the whole unn ef the Ns as 9 
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the morobipful Company of Stationers, whom I 
Have long ENOWN as 4 Ke man and an line | 
Friend. 
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In the strangely mixed scenes of human extst- 

ence, our feelings are often at once pleasing and 

painful. Of this truth, the Progress of the 

Et pretent Wark furnithes a striking inttance. It 

was highly gratify:ng to me that my friend, Sir 

Joshua Rey nolds, 70 whom 17 is inscribed, lived 

. fo peruse it, and to give the strongest testimony 

to its. fidelity ; but before à second edition, which 

he contributed to improve, cbuld be Jnivhed, the 

wor Bur been "deprived of that "mer valuable 

by nan; "a lou of which the regret. will be" deep, 

aa ilazting, and extenvive,” proportionate to the 

Fl felicity which be diffuced frog a wide circle 
off odmirene and, —_ XK . 
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1 2 . "hat he 2 bi f 
if Work, by being "more extensively and inti- 
| mately known; however elevated before, has risen 

in the veneration and love of mankind, T feel a 
Latigfactiom beyond what fame can afford. We 

cannot, indeed, los much or to0 often admire his 

wonderfiel powers of mind, when we convider 
. that the principal srore of wit and wirdom which 
this Work contains; was not a particular ele- 
lion * hrs r general * "Out © Was N | 
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lis occavional talk at aucb. diuet d. I had the 
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good fortune to be in his, cumpam ; and, without 


doubt, if hit discource at. gather periods Bad been 
collected with, the game attention, the. whole; tenor 
of what he uttered Wer baue been found equally 
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ws e . pur animated "enfereement 
4 religion, morality, loyalty, and rubordination, 
while it delights and improves the wie an the 
good, will, I trust, prove an effectual antidote to 


| that detestable rophistry which . has been lately 
1 im ported from France, under the false name of 


Philosophy, and with a malignant induitty' has 


been employed against the, peace, good order, s 


 bappiners of ociety, in our free, and prosperous 


country ; but thanks be to, Gon, withou! pre- 
ducing the pernici ous effects. hgh,» ere Mi 


for LE its Faker 271 


re” I. a 40 me. Fa my. moments of gel facom pla- 


cency, that ibis extensive . brographical \ work, 
hou ever inferior in its nature, nay in ane re- 


 #pect be acrimilated to tbe Opus EN. Amidet 


4 thousand entertaining and inatructiue episodes 
the HxRO ts never long out of vight; for they. 


are all in dome degree connected -with hint; and 


Hs, in the whole courie of the History, 4s exhi. 
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25 * Authour ” the* het aha « 


| — virtus et 4 ola npientis post 
Vtile proposnit nobis exemplar Uhse. 
Should there be any cold-blooded and norote 


mortals who really dirlite this Book, I will give 
them à Story to apply. When the great Duke 
of Marlborough, accompanied by Lord Cado- 

gan, war one day reconnoutering - .the army in 
' Flanders, a heavy rain came on, and they both 


called for their cloaks. Lord Cadogan's er- | 
vant, 4 good humoured- alert lad, brought his 


| Lordsbip's in a minute.. The Duke's Jervant, 
4 lazy vulky dog, was vo cluggich, that bis 


Grate being wet to the chin, reproved bim, and 
Bad. for answer with a grunt, I came as fact 

«a; I could,” upon which the Duke calmly 
raid, 90 ci I would not for 4 thousand © 
7. =P have that fellow's CO” | 


- 


vw are me ai; I believe, who have, or or 


think they have, a very mall thare of vanity. 


Such may speak of their literary fame in a deco- | 


 rous style of diffidencte. But I confers, that T. 


am 70 formed by nature and by habit, that to re- 


strain the effucion of delight, un having-obtained. 
tuch fame, to me would be rruly painful. Why 


then «bould T TRY _ Why” 1 . out of *. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. _ xvii 


a of the heart should I not peak 9 
Let me then mention with a warm, but no into- 
' lent exultation, that I have been regaled with | 
Spontaneous praze of my work by ,many and 
various pertons eminent for their rank, learning, 
talenis and accomplichments ; much of which 
praise I have under their hands to be reposited ' 
in my archives at Auchinleck. An honourable 
and reverend friend speaking of the favourable 
reception of my wlumes, even in the circles of 
fashion and elegance, said to me, ** you have 
made them all talk Fobnion, Ter, I may add, 
Ie Johnsonised the land; and I trust they 
will not ently talk, but think, Johnson. - | 


* 


To enumerate thaze to whom I have been thurn 


indebted, would be tediously ortentatious. I can- 


not however but name one whose praise is truly 5 


valuable, not only on account of his knowledge 
and abilities, but an account of the magnificent, 
yet dangerous embessy, in which he is now em- 
pleyed, which makes every thing that relates to 
bim peculiarly interesting. Lord Macartiay 
Favoured me with his own copy of my book, ub 
42 number of notes, of which I have availed my- 
self. On the first leaf I found in his Lord. 
Ship's band-writing, an inscription of” euch high 
commendation, that even I, vain as I am, cannot 


prevail on myself to-publich it. ; 
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* AL 8 Ener, vg ks - 
N rious matter, having been communicated to the 
Author too late to be arranged in that cbrunap- 
gical order which he had endeavoured um Hern 
| t0 0bgerve in his work, he was obliged to introduce 
them i in his Second Edition, by way of ADDENDA, - 
47 commediously as be could. In the Pprecent 
| edition these have been dirtributed i in their proper 
| places. In eving his volumes for a new edi- 
tion, he had pointed out where rome of. 1 cheat 
materials thould be inzerted ; but | 
in the midit of his labours, he was teized with a 
fever, of which, to the great regret of all bis . 
Friends, be died on the 191 of May, 1795. AM © 
the Notes that he had written in the margin * 
he he had in part 5 are here 
5 | 
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faithfully preserved; and a few new + Nw flor 
been added, principally by some of those friends to 
+» whom the Author in the former editions acknows- 
, - tedged bis obligations. Those aubucribed 21th the 
letter B, were communicated by Dr. Burney: 
I thoze to which the letters] B are annexed, by 
tze Rev. J. Blake way, of Shrewsbury, to whom 
Mr. Boswell acknowledged himself indebted for 
some judicious remarks on the first edition of his 
work; and the letters] B—O. are annexed to 
gone remarks Furniched, by the Author? s second 
n, a Student of Brazen-Noce College in Oxford. 
Some valuable observations were communicated by 
FJ ames Bindley,. Eg. Firit Commizsioner i in the 
5 tanp-Ofce, which have. been acknowledged i in 
their r proper places, For all thoge without any 
| Aignature, Mr. Malone 7: answerable.—Every bh 
. nw Femark, not written by the Author, for the - 
ale of dixtinction has. been enclosed within 
erotebets; in one instance, however, the printer 
' by nuctake has affixed this mark o 4 note 
relative to. the Rev. Thomas Fysche Palmer, | 
| er vol. iv. p. 129,) which was written. by. 
Mr. Boswell, NW _— not-to, ave 
Ls been thus r 398. ? 
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ADVERTISEMENT. _— 


T have only to add, that the proof-eheers of the 
pretent edition not having paszed through my 
hands, I am not answerable for any typographical 
errours that may be found in it. Having, hows 

ever, been printed at the very accurate press of 


Mr. Baldwin, I make no doubt it twill be found 
not less perfect than the former edition; the 5 


greatest care having been taken, by correctness 
and elegance to do justice to one of the moi in- 


 srructive and entertaining works in the Englizh 


language. 
” . ' « . | A : | x 
py 1 , EDMOND MALONE. _ 
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IN. B. To doe hell he Mümselr acknowledged. is adde# | = 
—_— To thoee which may be fully" belirved to be his from | | 

internal evidence; is added intern. evid.] | 


1755. Ammoninxr wt maus df Lab ver: | [ 

© to Abysinia. ac, * 25 

| 1738. Part of a trandlation of Father Paul Sys Hikioey of the | * 
Council of Trent, ace. 


[N. B. As this work after dome sheets were printed, suddenly ; 
toned I kayw, not whathes any pare of in now a6: by fonts 1 


For the Gentleman's Met. 
mien | intwacerddk ; 
Life of Father Paul, e; | \ 
7025 1229 eee e e of be Sings rum TI 1 
the tnaliciqus and scandalous azpertions of Mr. Brooke, 2 25 1 
authour of Guatavus Vasa. act. 1 
Marmor Norfalcience s on, an Kosay on an ancient prophe- | 
tical inscription in monkish rhyme, lately discovered *. 8 
5 e ee erg Wien G N | .* 8 


e een . n * „ 1 
lite of Boerhaave., ace val. a | 1 
Address to the Reader. intern wit. 5 | . 
ere 43 
Considerations on the case of Dr. 'Trapp's Sermons ; a plau- | | 
= = +  $ible attempt 10 prove that an authour's work may be | 
- abridged without injuring his property. acknowl. | # [0 
| * © _ ® 1 do not here include his. Poetieal Wake; for, excepting his Latin Tk. | 
tion of Pape's Messiah, his London, and his Vanity of Hamas Wishes imitated NE ao b 
from Juvenat;z bis Prolegre en the penis of Diury:Laas* N by Mr- .. „ | 
Gattick,\and his Irency a Tragedy, they are very numerous,” and in general — + by 
hart; and 1 have promised a complete edition of them, in which 1 shall with | | * 
. — their avthqmicithy [and Wierd them with notes and 
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Life of Admiral Drake. achneyl. . v * 
Life of Adrairal Blake. achnow!. 04770095 
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"OV be er che Hemble Petition tion and Adviee of the Rump 
/ | e to assume the Title 


Tumahstion 'of Fomenelle's Pani on „r. Mom. 
intern. wid. EA ae 4 4 
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| Fay onthe Acot ofthe Cont ofthe Dickens of 
' An Account of the Tilfo'ef Feter Burman: ativan + 
| The Life of Sydenham, afterwards prefixed 0 Dr. Swan's 
. +. Bdition of his Works,” achnow),” | 
G a r Harkdhand, wes Catedague 
| 1 of the Library of the Earl of Oxford, afterwards pre- 
k | fixed to the first Volume of that Catalogue, in which 
oj ** no 5 pc ha 


| —— Flaw}, Hin 9 
8 Wy, az on the Dexctiption of China, from the French of Du 
1 nee Deletion c Dh Mead of Dr, hngt Medicinal Di. 
| corp intern, %, : 
- ; : eee * For tb Gem le ns Arn Mts. 
_ SITY | rr , roger e 
3 Parliamentary Debates S „ 
iS Ki Adee Hal Senate of Lilliput, from Nov, 195 * 2˙ 8 ; 
IO ON NS" RO IT 


. : * 924 - TIF X ws 
- Ne HT” 
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Tt ' Considerations on the Dispute 'between Crouzaz and War. 
burton on Pope's Essay on Man. intern. evid. 

A Letter announeing that the Life of Mr. Savage was 

A n £236 e fron) 

his Confidence. . intern. wid. 

* 1 — eee he Pan e 

talogoe. intern. %]). n. 
. . 

eee e ra nA 

wy "3 (Hel N I”; . 
„ «0s For the Gentlenax's Mk. 1 e 

Preface. intern, evid. . 


— a the Tragedy of Mach, 


with remarks on Sir T. H.'s (Sir Thomas Hanmer's) 


Edition of Shakspeare, and propozals for anew Edition 
of that Poet. acknoxvl. | 


— of the Ronny Language, 24. 
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Fer the Gentleman's Magazines 


18 1 


| . Life of Roxcommon. acknowl, 


W en November. . wi 5 


. For baue, Paxcurros. . 
" Viaion of Theodore the Heamit, 3 8 
— . 1 i: 
. March this year, and the last 37th of March 1752, "+ I 
' .___the day on which Mrs. Johnson died. ac. | 7 
1 in the General Advertiser to excite the attention of 
the Publick to the Performance of Comm, which was 
next day to be acted at Drury-Lane Playhduss for the a 
Beaegneſft of Milton's Grandaughter. actorul.1 (4 
U | Preface and Postscript to Lauder's Pamphlet intitled, * An | | 


1 


1 Essay on Milton's Use and Imitation of the Moderna 


in his Paradise Lost. actnow!. 
e the Mixellany called ® The S- 

(44 bs ' achnow! N 

Letter ſor n addrenced/ 4e the Reverend Dr. Jh 
Douglas, acknowledging his, Fraud concerning Milton 
in Terms of suitable Contrition,” ach Va 8 

| Dedicatiori to the Earl of Middlezex of Mrs. | Charlotts * 
\ Lennox's Female Quixotte.“ intern. evid. ; | 


1 70 f 
8 , 


. 2 CATALOGUE | 


| 1753: Dedication/t0 John Earl of Orrery, of Shakeprare Ban 
_ red; by Mrs. Charlotte Lennox. artnet 
er Dong n nd the following year he wrote and gave to 
maus much loved friend Dr. Bathufst the Papers in the 
Adventurer, signed T. Ah,łÅ̃ .. 
7750. Liſeof Rdw. Cave in the Gentleman's Magazine, athnowol. 
1755. A Dicrionany, ere * 
ExcLtsz LAND. ach ' 5 . 
An Accounvof an \Attempt te — Sieſtute or 
Sea, by an exact Theory of the Variations of the 
| Magnetieal Needle, with's Table of the Variations at 
the most remarkable Cities in Europe from the year 
160 to 1860. e This he wrote for Mr. Za- 
chariak Williams, an ingenions ancient Welch Gentle. 
mum, father of Mrs. Ane Williams whom he for 
many” years kindly lodged in his House. It was pub. | 
--  * "Hiched with a Tramlation into Ttalian by Signor Bas 
ATetetti. In + Copy of it which he prevented to the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, is pasted a Character of 
the late Mr. — 11 . 
Johnson. intern; i.. ' 
1756. An Abridgement of his Dictionary. actnowl. | 
| EF 
difficulty in ascertaining, All that are marked with 
two Asterisks have been ascribed to him, although I 
am confident from internal Evidence, that we should 
©. except from these * The Life of Chaucer,” * Reflec.. 
. ions on the State of Portugal,” and * An Essay on 
Architecture :** And from the same Eviderice I am 
confident that he wrote * Further Thoughts on Agri. 
© culture,” and «A Dissertation on the State of Litera- 
*_ ture and Authours,” The" Dissertation on the Epi. 5 
tapes written by Pope be afterwards acknowledged, | 
and added to his “ Idler.“ 
: n 
N his Christian Morals. ac. 


te Lien ue. eee Review, wich begun in 1 
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An introduction i he Pail Swe of Gra Brin. 
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eee ee eee . | 
Remarks on the Militia Bil, inter: old, 3 
web Hap Emprece of Reis af thr ee Thu c 32 
| Obeervations on the Prevent Ste of Aint. - oi 

— Memoine of Frederick IN. Ring of Pros, Au. ui. 
In the ame Magazine bis Reviews ave; of the following Books : | 9 1 
ich's History of the Royal Society. = Browne's | 7 i 
Christian Morales. = Warton's Raa om the Wri. 


tings and Genius of Pope, Vol, 1% Hampton's 
Translation of Pblybins.”—* Sir Lana Newton's Ar. | ll 
guments in Proof of à Deity. Borlaze's History— \" 


ef the IJes of Scilly,” Home's Experiments on | b | 
Nleaching. % Browne's History of Jamaica. 

' Hales on Divtilling den Mann,  Ventilators in ws 7 

. Ships, and curing an i Taste in Milk. Loca s Eo - 
Dos on Waters,“ 4 Keith's Catalogue of the Scot. _ _ 
tiab Bishops.“ 4 Philosophicat 'Tranzzctions, Vol. — 


XLIX.“ “ Mizcelkanies by Elizabeth Harrison. — 4 
« Evans's Map and Account of the Middle Colonies " 
in America/%—/The: Cadet, a Military Treatie,”%— : © || 
= The Ornpt eee gona en „ 
« Mrs. Lennox's Translation of Sully's Menoirs,”— « Let. „ 
tet on the Case of Admiral Byng.”—* Appeal to the 1 
People concerning Admiral 'Byng.”—* Hanway's i 18 
Eight Days“ Journey, and Ezzay on Tea. “ Some - — 


- further Particulars in Relation tothe Cave of Admiral © || 
| Byng, by a Gentleman of Oxford. ace "=P LE | 
Mic. Jonas Hamray having weiztes ae eee v0 the 2+ 1 


| Review of his Emay on Tea, Johumon in the ume Col. 
| lection-made a Reply to ig. deva. This is the only 
Instance, it is believed, when he condescended to take 
Notice of any Thing that had been written against 
him; and here his chief Intention n to have been 


| to make Sport. 4 
4 Dedication to the Earl-ef Rochited of; and" Preface to, 5 yp | 
"Jon E | "% 8 
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Expedition to Rochefort; delivered by. one ot his 


" "Friends in rome putiick. Meeting : it is printed in the 


Gentleman's Magazine for October 1785. intern. cvid. 
\ The first two Patagraphs of the Preface to Sit William 


Chamber Designs of Chinese Buildings, c. ac | 


an Tux Ibu, which began April g, in this year, and was 
continued till April 5, 1760. ace, 


Ae e of the e Communi Shidiers | 
was added to nn published in Volumes. cc. 


$ ell een Burk ec 

1 ac 

| Adveninem forth Proriewn oft Tera. cer 
dunn Pertons who pitated thore Papers as bey Came out 
- ingly in a Newspaper called the Universal Chronicle 
or Weekly Gazette. intern. evid. 


| For Ne. Selen- La. r 


A Dissertation on the Greek Comedy, and the 
General Conclusitm of the Book. intern. vid. 


| wer calender World Dare, Clledon of ver. 
Ages and Travels. achuow!. | 
| Theve Leue in the Ganeter, covering the best plan | 


1960. Address of the Painters to George III. on his Accenion to 
ite Throne. intern. bid. 


- | Dedication of Baretti's Italian e 0 
* bh dhe Marquis of Abreu, then Envoy. Extraordinary from 


- Spain at the Court of Great- Britain. intern. vid. 

3 in the Gentleman's Magazine of Mr. Tytler's 
ene eden. * ef Scots. 
ac 
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Qlcathing the French Prisoners. acknow). 
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ol George III.“ el 
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ing the Scriptures, Quarto Edition. ackzow/, 
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or DR, /JOHNSON's PROSE Wos. Xxix 
Preſace to the Cualegye of Artes” Exhibition. intern, 


f eil. 
176 Character of Collins fn the Pacticat Calendar, publiched by 
Fawkes and Woty. 'achnow?. * 


| Dedication to the Earl Ly of Sehdicicn of 


Roger Ascham's English bet ood Feen by the. 
Reverend Mr. Bennet. acknowl!. 


The Life ef Auch aloo prefixed to tha edidoa. a- 
 tnowl. 


| Review of rnb Masque, nen George 
n Wmf eng E. 
1 ach * * 13 AK a 
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KY Dedication to the Queen of Mr. Hool#'s'Tranlation of | 


- Tasso. achrowol, © 
" Account of the DeruAin or d b of the Cock. 
Lane Ghost, peblithet fn the NOIR 6 es 
man's Magazine. actnow!t, 
wet Part of « Reyiew of Grainger Bog Can, a Poem” i 
_ - the Londen Chronicle. E .. 


as on 4 2 


Review. actual. 


1765. The Plays of William Shakepeare, in hi volumes 8v0, 


with Notes. achnow?!. 


1766, The Fountains, a Fairy Tale, in Mrs. Willizne's Mincel- | 


lanies. acknowl. 


1767. Dedication to the King of Mz. Alan's Trenin he 


Globes. ac 


1169. Character of the Reverend Me enen Male in the 


London Chronicle. acknowl, | 
1776. The Falze Alarm. acknowl, 


117718 Though n the Ine Traction eie Fil. 


Islands. actnow!. 


"oP Defence of « Schoolmarter ; dictated to me for the House 


% ef Lords. alete. 
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"> hint. © 
n Pri 10 Macha's bra of Antient cu. 
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775. A Journey to the Wester Iadands of Scouland. . 


=, - 7 Argument +20 prove that the Corporation of Stirling was 


— Atvertizement for his Friend Mr. Thrale to the Worthy 


| 12. Prefaces Biographical and Critical io be Works 7 oe 


* ce re favour ef Joreph Knight, an African Negro, 


42774. The Patriot. acknow!. 


Proposals for publishing the Works-of Mrs. Charlotte Len- 
nox, in Three Volumes Quarto. coknow!. 
Preface: de Baretzi's Bam Lesson in Italian and Englich, 
ie Reowbetions and 
./*  Addrew of the American Congress. rx | 
t on the Case of Dr. Memis 4 diesel to me for 
itte Court of Session in Scotland. \acknory!, | 


acnge; Sound to- mo for the Honor of Lords, ac: 
— 
nk. | Argument in Support of the Right of immediate, and per- 
+ iv -[nnal. erprahenaion from the Pulpit ; dictated 10 me. 
Fe for publiing a Analyst: of the Scotch Celtick 
31 Language, by the Reverend William Shaw. ac ne 
m. | Dedieaion io the King of the Panhumous Works of Dr. 
0 Pearce, Bishop of Rochester. acknowl. 
— — of that ev, ue. 
_ Gxed4-u086 Works: acknow!, 
" Yallows 2apers and Lens in Favor of ahe Reverend Dr | 


at —_ * 


„ Feten of the Borough of Southwark. ace... 
1 The firw Paragraph of Mr. Thomas Daxis's Li of Gar. 
tick. Seu. 


eminent English Poets ; afterwards published with the 
Nita of Lives of the Eagliah Poeus. acknew!. © 
. — 
rem 
of Commons. ace 
— Ton and Vas; tcl 6 | 
"On Vicarious Punichments and the great \Propitiation for | 
„ ne. v Jun Cuz; dene 


ho claimed his Liberty in the, Court of Session in 
— 9 . acknowl, 


OF DR. Jonuxs80N's PROSE WORKS; - xxxi 


Defence of Mr. Robertson, Printer of the Caledonian | | 
Mercury, against the Society of Procurators in Edin- 1 
burgh, for having inserted in his Papet a ludicrous Pa- * "l 
ragraph against them; . OE | 
injurious Libel ; dictated to me. ache. 2.58 
ng if nat the n by he „ 
Reverend Mr. Shaw, to a Person at Edinburgh, of the | 
Name of Clark, refuting his arguments for the authen.. 
_  ticity of the Poems publiched by Mr. James Macpherson 3 
as Translations from Ossian. intern. evid. 55 4 ml 
| <A EE Universal History, deposited in + 2 1 
od K 8 this year. — YO 23 


urns $1 gies Ah 4 4 3 i 
he Ne Years, 10 * A: : 


Letters to Mi. Thrale. actuowl. F 7 "i 
RH ———— 1 
Mr. Strahan, enjoining him to publish them. actaew. = 1 
© "Sermons Lift for Publication by John Taylor, LL. D. Pre- : 
bendary of Westminster, and given to the World by - I 
the Reverend Samuel Hayes, A.M. intern. evid. | 3 


Such was the number and variety of the Prose Works of this ex- #4 4 8 
traordinary man, which T have been able to discover, and am at 1 
liberty to mention ; but we ought to keep in mind, that there nt He. Wh 
_ undoubtedly have been many more which are yet concealed ; and "0 | 
we inay add to the account, the nymerous Letters which be wrote, 3 
of which a considerable part are yet unpubliched, It is hell 7 
E He ICI x , 
world with them, 
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T. write the Life. of him who' excelled all 
mankind in writing the lives of others, and. who, 
whether we consider his extraordinary endowments, 
or his various works, has been equalled by few in "=" 
any age, is an arduous, and may be reckoned in me 3 
a presumptuous task. 1 ll 

Had Dr. Johnson written his own bs, in duni. me | 
mity with the opinion which he has given, that 
every man's life may be best written by himself; had . 
he employed in the preservation of his own history, | 
that clearness of narration and elegance of language 
in which he has embalmed 80 many eminent persons, 
the world would probably have had the most perfect 
example of biography that was ever exhibited. But - 
although he at different times, in a desultory man- 
ner, committed to writing many particulars of the 
progress of his mind and fortunes, he never had 
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lee THE LIFE OF 


g persevering diligence enough to form them into a 
1 regular composition. Of these memorials a few have 
| been preserved ; but the greater part was consigned 
by him to the flames, a few days before his death. 
As I had the honour and happiness of enjoying 
his friendship for upwards of twenty years; as I had 
the scheme of writing his life constantly in view; as 
| he was well apprised of this circumstance, and from 
's time to time obligingly satisfied my inquiries, by 
communicating to me the incidents of his early 
= years; as I acquired a facility in recollecting, and 
1 . was very assiduous in recording, his conversation, of 
* which the extraordinary vigour and vivacity consti- 
L tuted one of the. first features of his character; and 
as I have spared no pains in obtaining materials 
coneerning him, from every quarter where I could 
discover that they were to be found, and have been 
favoured with the most liberal communications by 7 
| Dis friends; I flatter myself that few biographers 
3 |  hay& entered upon such a work as this, with more 
- advantages; independent of literary abilities, in which 
| Tam not vain enough to compare myself with some 
great names who have gone before me'in this kind | 
1 of writing. | 
1 | Since my. work was announced, een Lives and 
Þ Memoirs of Dr. Johnson have been published, the 
most voluminous of which is one compiled for the 
booksellers of London, by Sir John Hawkins, Knight, 
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” "The greatest part of this book was written whitle Sir John 

Hawkins was alive; and Lavow, that one object of my strictures 
was to make him feel some compunction for his illiberal treatment 
of Dr. Johnson. Since his decease, I have suppressed several of my 
remarks upon his work. But though I would not © war with the 
dead effensively, I think it necessary to be strenuous in defence of 
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a man, * during my long intimacy with Dr. 
Johnson, I never saw in his company, 1 think but 
once, and I am sure not above twice. Johnson | 
might have esteemed him for his decent, retigiuus | 
derneanour, and his knowledge of books and Hhterary | 
history; but from the rigid fortnality of his mammers, 
it is evident that they never could have lived together 
with companionable ease and familiarity ; nor had Sir 
John Hawkins that nice perception which was neoes- 

vary to mark the finer and less obvious parts of John 

son's character. His being appointed one of his ex- | 1 
ecutors, gave him an opportunity of taking possession _—7 
of such fragments of a diary and other papers as were NET 4 
left ; of which, before delivering them up to the resi- nl 
duary legatee, whose property they were, he ende. A 
voured to extract the substance. In this he has not | A 
been very successful, as I have found upon a perubal of | 
those papers, which have been since transferred to 
me. Sit John Hawkins's ponderous-laboars, I must 
acknowledge, exhibit a farrago, of Which à ebntider- 
able portion is not devoid of entertainment to the _ - 
lovers of literary gossiping; but besicles its being | 
swelled out with long unnecessary ex tracts from 1 2 
varjous works, Were ere, leaves from 
Osborne's Harleian and these not com- 


piled by Johnson, pat hf | 1 


my illunrious ftiend, which I cannot be, without strong animad- 

versions upon a writer who has greatly injured him. Let me add, | 
that though I doubt I should not have been very prompt to grautif .' 
Sir John Hawkins with ay compliment in s life-tiaie, I Jo how | a | 
Faak .atknowiedge, that, in my opinion, his volume, howeyer [ 
inadequate and improper as a life of Dr. Johnson, and however a — 
discredited by inaceuracies in other respects, contains We 
a collection of curious een 9 5 1 
Pn 
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of it relates to the person who is the subject of the 
book; and, in that, there is such an inaccuracy in 
the statement of facts, as in so solemn an authour is 
hardly excusable, and certainly makes his narrative 
very unsatisſactory. But what is still worse, there is 
throughout the whole of it a dark uncharitable cast, 
by which the most unfavourable construction is put 
upon almost every circumstance in the character and 
conduct of my illustrious friend; who, I trust, will, 
by a true and fair delineation, be vindicated: both 
from the injurious misrepresentations of this authour, 
and from the lichter aspersions a lady. who oe 
lived in great intimacy with him. 
There is, in the British Museum, a letter from 
Bishop Warburton to Dr. Birch, on the subject of 
biography; which, though I am aware it may expose 
me to a charge of artfully raising the value of my 
own work, by contrasting it with that of which 1 
have spoken, 18.80 well conceived and expressed, that 
I cannot 2 from here inserting it: | 


„ eL endeavour, (ys Dr. Warburioa) to 
give you what satisfaction I can in any thing you 
want to be satisfied in any subject of Milton, and am 
extremely glad you intend to write his life. Almost 
all the life-writers we have had before Toland and 
Desmaiseaux, are indeed strange insipid creatures; 
and yet I had rather read the worst of them, than be 
obliged to go through with this of Milton's, or the 
otber's life of Boileau, where there is such a dull, 
heavy succession of long quotations of disinteresting 
that it makes their method quite nauseous. 
But the. verbose, tasteless Frenchman seems ta lay it 


down as a principle, that ot inn 


Ds fenen og 
and what's worse, it proves a book without a life 
for what do we know of Boileau, after all his tedious 
stuff? You are the only one, (and I speak it with- 
out a compliment) that by the vigour of your stile 
and sentiments, and the real importance of your 

materials, have the art, (which one would imagine 
no one could have missed,) of adding agreements to 

the most __— ! in the world, which is 

literary history.“ | 


7M Nov. 24, 1737. 24 


Tnstead of melting Sin my dd into one 
mass, and constantly speaking in my own person, by 
which I might have appeared to have more merit in 
the execution of the work, I have resolved to adopt 
and enlarge upon the excellent plan of Mr. Mason, 
in his Memoirs of Gray. Wherever narrative is 
necessary to explain, connect, and supply, I furnish 
it to the best of my abilities; but in the chronological 
series of Johnson's life, which I trace as distinctly as 
I can, year by year, I produce, wherever it is in my 
power, his own minutes, letters, or conversation, 
being convinced that this mode is more lively, and 
will make my readers: better acquainted with him, 
than even most of those were who actually knew 
him, but could know him only partially; whereas 
there is here an accumulation of intelligence from 
various points, by which his character i is more _ 
understood and illustrated. - 
Indeed I cannot conceive a e e . 
ann nn than not only relating all th the 
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most important events of it in their order, but inter- | 
weaving what he privately wrote, and said, and 
thought; by which mankinq are enabled as it were - 


to see him live, and to © hive o'er each scene with 
hun, as he actually advanced through the several 
stages of his life. Had his other friends been as 
diligent and ardent as I was, he might have been 


almost entirely preserved. As it is, IL will venture to | 


say that he will be seen in this work more completely 
—_— man who has ever yet lived. 


he will be seen as he really was; for I profess 


to write, not his panegyrick, which must be all 


Praisa, but his Life; which, great and good as he was, 
must not he supposed to be entirely perfect. To be 


as he was, is indeed subject of panegyrick enough to 


any man in this state of being; but in every picture 
there should be shade as well as light, and when 1 


delineate bim without reserve, I do what he himself 
recommended, both by his precept and his example. 


| «If the biographer writes from personal know- 
_ ledge, and makes haste to gratify the publick | 
curiosity, there is danger lest his interest, his fear, 
his gratitude, or his tenderness overpower his fidelity, 


and tempt him to conceal, if not to invent. There 


_ © are many who think it an act oſ piety to hide the 
ſuults or failings of their friends, even when they can 


no longer suffer by their detection; we therefore see 
whole ranks of characters adorned with uniforny 
panegyrick, and not to be known from one another 

but by extrinsick and casual circumstances. Let 
me remember, (says Hale,) when I find myself in- 
clined to pity a criminal, that there is like wise a pity 


1 


due to the country,” If we owe regard to the 


p.. JOHNSON. 5 
memory of the dead, there is yet more respect to be 
paid to knowledge, to virtue and to truth. 
What I consider as the peculiar value of the ſol- 
lowing work, is, the quantity it contains of Johnson's 
conversation; which is universally acknowledged to 
| have been eminently instructive and entertaining; 
and of which the specimens that I have given upon 
a former occasion, have been received with so much 
approbation, that I have good grounds for supposing 
that the world will hne 
communications of a similar nature. 

That the conversation of a celebrated man, if bis 
talents have been exerted in conversation, will best 
display his character, is, I trust, too well established 
in the judgement of mankind, to be at all shaken by 
a sneering observation of Mr. Mason, in his Memoirs 
of Mr, William Whitehead, in which there is literally 
no Life, but a mere dry narrative of facts. I do not 
think it was quite necessary to attempt a depreciation 
of what is universally esteemed, because it was not 

to be found in the immediate object of the ingenious - 
writer's pen; for in truth, from a man 80 still and 89 
tame, as to be contented to pass many years as the 
domestick companion of a guperannuated lord and 
lady, conversation could no more be expected, than 
from a Chinese mandarin on a chimney-piece, or the 
fantastick figures. on a gilt leather skreen. . 

If authority be required, let us appeal to Plutarch, 
the prince of ancient biographers. Ode, vat tb. 
vecꝰd raig pd: vr . de ee 1 eee, 
4 οννẽ Braxy νονννZt ) fia, r n i- 
n ]§⏑‚—“ | 


4 Rambler, No, 60. 
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ol. plyirar, g mowupx/a wh, „ Nor is it ahrays in 
the most distinguished atchievements that men's 
virtues or vices may be best discerned; but very 
often an action of small note, a short saying, or a 
jest, shall distinguish a person's real character more 
—— . — 
e e 55 

Jo this may be added the gentiments of the very 
man whose life I am about to exhibit. The 
business of the biographer is often to pass slightly 
over those performances and incidents which produce 
vulgar greatness, to lead the thoughts into domestick 
privacies, and display the minute details of daily life, 
where exteriour appendages are oast aside, and men 
excel each other only by prudence and by virtue. 
The account of Thuanus is with great propriety said 
by its authour to have been written, that it might lay _ 
| open to posterity the private and familiar character 
of that man, cujus ingen et candorem ex ipsius | 
gcriptis cini olim semper miraturi, whose candour and 
. (L098 06A BOT AO 
in admiration, _ 
There are many invisible circumstances, which 


5 — 190 qad-0n waquirers/afjer natural or moral 


knowledge, whether we intend to enlarge our science, 


by or increase our virtue, are more important than pub- 


lick occurrences. Thus Sallust, the great master of 

nature, has not forgot in his account of Catiline to 
remark, that his walk was now quick, and again slow, 
as an indication of a mind revolving with · violent 
commotion. Thus the story of Melancthon affords 
WWW by n | 


dannn. Life of Alen. —Langhrne's Train, 
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us, that when he had made an appointed; he 
expected not only the hour, but the minute to be 
fixed, that the day might not run out in the idleness 


of suspence ; and all the plans and enterprises of De 


Wit are now of less importance to the world than 


that part of his personal character, which represents 
him as careful of his health, and Wk 0 of his 
life. 


But biography * en po allotied to writers, 


who seem very little acquainted with the nature of 
their task, or very negligent about the performance. 


They rarely afford any other account than might be 
collected from publick papers, but imagine them- 
selves writing a life, when they exhibit a chrono- 


logical series of actions or preferments; and have 80 


little regard to the manners or behaviour of their 


heroes, that more knowledge may be gained of a 


man's real character, by a short conversation with 

one of his servants, than from a formal and studied 

narrative, begun with -his fn and —_— with 
his funeral. 

There are indeed, some nature reasons why 

these narratives are often written by such as were 


not likely to give much instruction or delight, and 
why most accounts of particular persons are barren | 


and useless. If a liſe be delayed till interest and 


envy are at an end, we may hope ſor impartiality, 
but must expect little intelligence ; for the incidents 


which give excellence to biography are of a volatile 


and evanescent kind, such as soon escape the me- 


mory, and are transmitted by tradition. We know 


how few can pourtray a living acquaintance, except 
by his most prominent and observable particularities, 


and the grosser features pf his mind ; and it may be 45 
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10 TRE LIFE OF. 
easily imagined bow much of this little Knowledge | 


may be lost in imparting it, and how soon a succession 
of copies will lose all resemblance of the original. 

I am fully aware of the objections which may be 
made to the. minuteness on some occasions of my 
detail of Johnson's conversation, and how happily it 
is adapted for the petty exercise of ridicule, hy men 
of superficial understanding, and ludicrous fancy; 
but I remain firm and confident in my opinion, 
chat minute particulars are frequently characteristick, 
and always amusing, when they relate to a distin- 
guished man. I am therefore exceedingly unwilling 
that any thing, however slight, which my illustrious 
friend thought it worth his while to express, with 
any degree of point, should perish. For this almost 
superstitious reverence, I have found very old and 
venerable authority, quoted by our great modern 
prelate, Secker, in whose tenth sermon there is the 
following passage: * 

* Rabbi David Kimchi, cs. 
tator, who lived about five hundred years ago, ex- 
Plains that passage in the first Psalm, His leaf also 
thall not wither, from Rabbins yet older than himself, 
thus: That even the idle talk, — it, of 


' good man ought to be regarded; the most superfluous 


things he saith are always. of some value. And other 
ancient authours have the same phrase, _—_— in the 
tame sense.“ 

Of one thing I am certain, that naked how 
highly the small portion which we have of the table- 
talk and other anecdotes of our celebrated writers is 
nora and how carncytly it is regretted that wo have 


* Rambler, No, C. 


De. JOHNSON: | 8 


not mote, I am juatified: in preserving rather too 
many of Johnson's sayings, than too few ; especially 
as from the diversity of dispositions it cannot be 
known with certainty beforehand, whether what may 
ſeem trifling to some, and perhaps to the collector 
himself, may not be most agreeable to many; and 
the greater number that an authour can please in any 
degree, the more pleasure e 
nevolent mind. 55 

To e who e eee ink Giada: 
grading task, and the time and labour which have 
been devoted to it misemployed, I shall content my. 
self with opposing the authority of the greatest man 
of any age, Jurrus CxsAn, of whom Bacon observes, 


| that © in his book of Apothegms which be collected, 


we see that he esteemed it more honour to make 
himself but a pair of tables, to take the wise and pithy 
words of others, than. to have every word of his own 
to be made an apothegm or an oracle. 
Having said thus much by way of introduction, I | 
| ccc 
Publick. | 


 Sawver Jonxso was born at Lichfield, in Staf- 

_ fordshire, on the 18th of September, N. 8. 1709; 
and his initiation into the Christian church was not 
delayed ; for his baptiſm is recorded, -in the register 
of St. Mary's parish in that city, to have been per- 
formed on the day of his birth : His father is there 
stiled Gentleman, a circumstance of which an ignorant 


panegyrist has praised him for not being proud: 
when the truth is, that the appellation of Gentleman, 


? Bacan's Advancement on Learning, Book I, 
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| Gower, which may serve to zhow the high estimation in which the 
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though now lues in the indivcriminats assumption of 


Exquire, was commonly taken by those who could 

not boast of gentility. His father was Michael 
Johnson, a native of Derbyshire, of obſcure extrac- 
tion, who settled in Lichfield as a bookseller and 
stationer. His mother was Sarah Ford, descended 


of an ancient race of substantial yeomanry in War- : 


wiekshire. They were well advanced in years when 


they married, and never had more than two children, 


both sons; Samuel, their first born, who lived to be 
the illustrious character whose various excellence I 


am to endeavour to record, apy iN who died 


in his twenty-fifth year. 
Mr. Michael Johnson was a man of a 8 


robust body, and of a strong and active mind; yet, 
as in the most solid rocks veins of unsound substance 


are oſten discovered, there was in him a mixture of 


that disease, the nature of which eludes the most 
minute enquiry, though the effects are well known 


to be a weariness of liſe, an unconcern about those 
things which agitate the greater part of mankind, and 

a general sensation of gloomy wretchedness. From 
him then his son inherited, with some other qualities, 
a vile melancholy,” which in his too strong ex- 
pression of any disturbance of the mind, © made him 
mad all his liſe, at least not sober.”* Michael was, 
however, forced by. the narrowness of his circum- 
stances to be very diligent in business, not only in 
his shop, but by occasionally resorting to several 


e were at 


* of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3d edit. p. 213. 
xtract of a Letter, dated « Trentham, St. Peter's day, 1716,” 
written by the Rev. George Plaxton, Chaplain at that time to Lord 


223 — 
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a | roheiderable distance from Lichfield. At that time 
booksellers shops in the provincial towns of England 
were very rare, so that there was not one even in 
Birmingham, in which town old Mr. Johnson used 
1 to open a shop every market-day. He was a pretty 
good Latin scholar, and a citizen so creditable as to 
be made one of the magistrates of Lichfield ; and, 
being a man of good sense, and skill in his trade, he 
acquired a reasonable share of wealth, of which how- 
ever he afterwards lost the greatest part, by engaging 
unsuccessfully in a manufacture of parchment. He 
was a zealous high-church man and royalist, and re- 
tained his attachment to the unfortunate house of 
Stuart, though he reconciled himself, by casuistical 
arguments of expediency and necessity, v0 take the 
oaths imposed by the prevailing power. | 
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There is a circumstance in his life somewhat roman _ 
tick, but so well authenticated, that I shall not omit | 4 
it. A young woman of Leek, in Staffordshire, while | 

he served his apprenticeship there, conceived a vio- 
lent passion for him ; and though it met with no 
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favourable return, followed him to Lichfield, where 1 
she took lodgings opposite to the house in which he 1% 
lived, and indulged her hopeless flame. When ge 


was informed that it so preyed upon ber mind that 1 
her life was in danger, he with a generous humanity 
went to her and offered to marry her, but it was then 


Father of our great Moralist was held 6% Johnson, the Litch- 
field Librarian, is now here; he propagates learning all over this 
diocese, and adyanceth knowledge to its just height; all the Clergy 
here are his Pupils, and suck all they have from him; Allen cannot 
make a warrant without his precedent, nor our quondam John Evans 
000 ITY tine directione Michaelis. 

| l Gentleman 's Magazine, October, 1791. 
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too late: Her vital power was exhausted; and she 


actually exhibited one of the very rare instances of 
dying for love. She was buried in the cathedral of 


Lichfield ; and be, with = tender regard, placed a 


e ee ee ee 


Here lies the body of 


Mrs. ExizazzTH BLAxRx, a stranger. 
She departed this life 


20 of September; 1694. 


— was # women of dininguiched 
ing. I asked his old school-fellow, Mr. 


Hector, surgeon, of Birmingham, if she was not vain 


of her son. He faid, she had too much good sense 


to be vain, but she knew her son's value.“ Her 


piety was not inferiour to her understanding ; and to 


her must be ascribed those early impressions of re- | 
ligion upon the mind of her son, from which the 


world afterwards derived so much benefit. He told 
me, that he remembered distinctly having had the 
first notice of Heaven, a place to which good 
people went, and hell, « a place to which bad 


people went,” communicated to him by her, when a 


little child in bed with her; and that it might be the 
better fixed in his memory, she sent him to repeat it 
to Thomas Jackson, their man- Servant; he not being 


in the way, this was not done; but there was no 
occasion for any artificial aid for its preservation. 


In following so very eminent a man from his cradle 
to his grave, every minute particular, which can 


throw light on the progress of his mind, is interest- 
ing. That he was remarkable, even in his earliest 


years, may easily be supposed; for to use his owt 
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of bis understandin g, the accuracy of his discern- 
ment, and ardour of his curiosity, might have been 
remarked from his infancy, by a diligent obseryer, 
there is no reason to doubt. For, there is no in- 
Stance of any man, whose history has been minutely . 
related, that did not in every part of lie discover 
the same proportion of intellectual vigour.“ 

In all such investigations it is certainly unwise to 
pay too much attention to incidents which the ere- 
dulous relate with eager satisfaction, and the more 
scrupulous or witty enquirer considers only as topicks 
of ridicule : Yet there is a traditional story of the in- 
fant Hercules of toryism, so curiously characteristick, 

that I shall not withhold it. It was communicated 
to me in a letter from Miss Mary Adye, of Lichfield. 

“When Dr. Sacheverel was at Lichfield, Johnson 
was not quite three years old. My grandfather 
Hammond observed him at the cathedral perched 

upon his father's shoulders, listening and gaping at 
the much celebrated preacher. Mr. Hammond asked 

| Mr. Johnson how he could possibly think of bringing 
ſuch an infant to church, and in the midst of so great 
a croud. He answered, because it was impossible to 
keep him at home; for, young as he was, he believed 
he had caught the publick spirit and zeal for Sach- 
everel, and would have staid for ever in the church, 
satisfied with beholding him.“ 

Nor can I omit a little instance of that jealous 
independence of spirit, and impetuosity of temper, 
which never ſorsook him. The fact was acknow- 
ledged to me by himself, upon the authority of his 

mother. One day, when the servant who used'to be 
sent to school to conduct him home, had not come 
in time, he set out by himself, though he was then 


| 
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+ $0 near-sighted, that he was obliged to stoop down 


on his hands and knees to take a view of the 
kennel before he ventured to step over it. His school- 
mistress, afraid that he might miss his way, or fall 
into the kennel, or be run over by a cart, ſollowed 
him at some distance. He happened to turn about 


and perceive her. Feeling her careful attention as 


an insult to his manliness, he ran back to her in a rage, 
and beat her, as well as his strength would permit. 
Of the power of his memory, for which he was all 


is life' eminent to a degree almost incredible, the 


following early instance was told me in his presence 
at Lichfield, in 1776, by his step-daughter, Mrs. 
Lucy Porter, as related to her by his mother. When 
he was a child in petticoats, and had learnt to read, 


- , Mrs. Johnson one morning put the common prayer- 


book into his hands, pointed to the collect for the day, 
and said, Sam, you must get this by heart. She 
went up stairs, leaving him to study it: But by the 


time she had reached the second floor, she heard him 


following her. What's the matter? said she. 1 
can say it,” he replied; and repeated it distinctly, 


though he could not have read it more than twice. 


But there has been another story of his infant pre- 
cocity generally circulated, and generally believed, 
the truth of which I am to refute upon his own au- 
thority. It is told, that, when a child of three years 
old, he chanced to tread upon a duckling, the eleventh 
of a brood, and killed it; upon which, it is said, he 
dictated to his main nen r $,” 
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* „ | 
Whom Samuel Johnson dads 

If it had liv'd,. it had been good luck, 

| . Ae h 


There. is ods ieee Si that this little eve 


position combines in it; what no child of three years 
old could produce, without an extension of its facul - 


ties by immediate inspiration; yet Mrs. Lucy Porter, 


Dr. Johnson's step- daughter, positively maintained 


to me, in his presence, that there could be no doubt 8 


of the truth of this anecdote, for she had heard it from 

bis mother. So difficult is it to obtain an authentick 

relation of facts, and such authority may there be ſor 

errour; ſor he assured me, that bis father made the 

verses, and wished to pass them for his child's. He 

added, my father was a foolish old man; that is to 
say, foolish in talking of his children,” 


* This anecdote of the duck, though disproved by internal and 


external evidence, has nevertheless, upon Supposition of its truth, 


been made the foundation of the following ingenious and fanciful 
reflections of Miss Seward, amongſt the communications 


Dr. Johnson with which che has been pleased to favour me. — These 


infant numbers contain the seeds of those propensities which through 
his life 80 strongly marked his character, of that poetick talent 
which afterwards bore such rich and plentiful fruits; for, excepting 
his orthogtaphick works, every thing which Dr. Johnson wrote 
was Poetry, whose essence consists not in numbers, or in jingle, but 
in the strength and glow of a fancy, to which all the stores of nature 
and of art stand in prompt administration; and in an eloquence which 


conveys their blendid illustrations in a language more tuneable than | 


needs or rhyme or verse to add more harmony.” 

- T6 above little weren Also nhew that coperetitions bias which 
grew with his growth, and strengthened with his strength, and, 
of late years a hi his happiness, by TS 
vor. 1. | 
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Young Johnson had the misfortune to be much 
afflicted with the 'scrophula, or king's evil, which 
disfigured a countenance naturally well formed, and 
hurt his visual nerves so much, that he did not see 
at all with one of his eyes, though its appearance was 

little different from that of the other. There is 

was reslored to its ue,” which bl 
that many of his friends knew he had, though I never 
perceived it.* I-supposed him to be only near-sighted; 
and indeed I must observe, that in no other respeet 
could 1 discern any defect in his vision; on the con- 
trary, the force of his attention and perceptive quiek- 
ness made him see and distinguish all manner of ob- 
jects, whether of nature or of art, with a nicety that 
is rarely to be found. When he and I were travelling 
in the Highlands of Scotland, and I pointed out to 
bim a mountain which I observed resembled a cone, 
he corrected my inaccuracy, by shewing me, that it 
. was indeed pointed at the top, but that one side of it 
was larger than the other. And the ladies with 
whom he was acquainted agree, that no man was 
more nicely and minutely critical in the elegance of 
female dress. When I found that he saw the roman- 
tick beauties of Islam, in Derbyshire, much better 
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pious hope,” - - | 

This is 80 beaniifiilly imagined, that is e in. 


which is, indeed, a fiction. - 
Prayers and Meditations, p. 27. 
[Speaking himself of the eee e of 833 be 
mid to Dr. Burney, © the dog was never good for much.] 
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than J did, I told him that he resembled an able per- | 
former upon a bad instrument. How ſalse and com- j 


temptibls then are all the remarks which have been 
made to the prejudice either of his eandoar or of his 
Philosophy, founded upon a supposition that he was 
alrnost blind. Tt has been said, that he contracted this 
_ grievous malacty fromm his nurse. His mother yield- 
ing to the superstitious notion, which, i is wonderſuß 
te think, prevailed so long in this country, as to the 
virtue of the regal toneh; a notion, which our kings 
encouraged, and to which a man of such inquiry and 
such judgement, as Carte could give credit; carried 
him to London, where he was actually touched by 
' Queen Anne. Mrs. Johnsow indeed, as Mr. Hector 
informed me, acted by the advice of the celebrated 
Sir John Floyer, then # physician i Lichfield. 
Johnson wed to talk of this very frankly; and Mrs. 
Piomet has preserved his very pieturesque descriptiort 
asked if he could remember Queen Anne, He bac 
(he said) a confused, but someflow a sort of sobemm 
recollection of a lady in diamonds, and a long black 
hood.”* This touch, however, was without any 
etfeet. I ventured to say to him, in allusion to the 
political principles in which he was educated, and of 
Which he ever retairied some odour, that © his mother 
bad not carried him far enough; she should have 
taken Him to Rowe.” - e e et 
Oliver, a widow, who kept a school for young chik- 
dren in Lichfield. He told me she could read the . 
black letter, and asked him to borrow for her, front 
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his father, a bible in that character. When he was 
going to Oxford, she came to take leave of him, 

brought him, in the simplicity of her kindness, a pre- 
sent of gingerbread, and said he was the best scholar 


she ever had. He delighted in mentioning this early 


compliment: adding, with a smile, that“ this was as 


high a proof of his merit as he could conceive.” His 


next instructor in English was a master, whom, when 
he spoke of him to me, he familiarly called Tom 
Brown, who, said he, published a spelling-book, 


and dedicated it to the Uxivzrss; but, I n 


copy of it can now be had. 

He began to learn Latin with Mr. Hawkins, ran 
or under-master of Lichfield school, * a man (said he) 
very skilful in his little way.” With him he continued 
two years, and then rose to be under the care of Mr. 
Hunter, the head-master; who, according to his 


account, was very severe, and wrong-headedly 
severe. He used (said he) to beat us unmereifully; 
and he did not distinguish between ignorance and 


negligence ; for he would beat a boy equally for not 
knowing a thing, as for neglecting to know it. He 


would ask a boy a question; and if he did not answer 


it, he would beat him, without considering whether 
he had an opportunity of knowing how to answer it. . 
For instance, he would call up a boy and ask him 
Latin for a candlestick, which the boy could not ex- 
pect to be asked. Now, Sir, if a boy could answer 
every question, there would be no need of a master 
to teach him.” | 

It is, however, rd Lake commons of Mr. 
Hunter to mention, that though he might err in being 
too severe, the school of Lichfield was very respect- 


able in his time, The late Dr, Taylor, Prebendary 
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of Wietmibter, who was educated under View,” told 
me, that © he was an excellent master, and that his 
ushers were most of them men of eminence; that 
Holbrook, one of the most ingenious men, best 


scholars, and best preachers of his age, was usber 
during the greatest part of the time that Johnson 


was at school. Then came Hague, of whom as 


much might be said, with the addition that he was 


an elegant poet. Hague was succeeded by Green, 
afterwards Bishop of Lincoln, whose character in the 
learned world is well known. In the satne form with 


Johnson was Congreve, who afterwards' became 


chaplain to Archbishop Boulter, and by that connec- 
tion obtained good preferment in Ireland. He was 


a younger son of the ancient family of Congreve, in f 


Staffordshire, of which the poet was a branch. His 
brother sold the estate. eee after- 
wards Canon of Windsor.” 


Indeed Johnson was very sensible hi th he ; 


owed to Mr. Hunter. Mr. Langton one day asked 


him how he had acquired so accurate a knowledge | 


of Latin, in which, I believe, he was exceeded by 


no man of his time; he said, My master whipt me 


very well. Without that, Sir, I Should have done 


nothing. He told Mr. Langton, that while Hunter 


was flogging his boys unmercifully, he used to say, 
« And this I do to save you from the gallows.“ 
Johnson, upon all occasions, expressed his approba- 
tion Nee of the rod.“ 


* [ Johnsons observation to Dr. Ranch subject>deserves to 


be recorded. Rose was praising the mild treatment of children at 


school, at a time when flogging began to be less practised than 
formerly: * But then, (said Johnson, ) they get nothing elſe: and 
. 1 
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2 THE LIFE OF | 
J. would rather (said he) have the red to be the 
| general terrour to all, to make them learn, than tell 

bit a child, if you de thus, or thus, you will be more 
N estecmed than your brothers or sisters. The rod 
produces an effect which terminates in itself. A child 
is afraid of being whipped, and gets bis task, and 
there's an end on't ; whereas, by exciting emulation 
13 and comparisons of zuperiority, you lay the founda- 
| tion of lasting mischief; * make brothers and 

; sisters hate each other.” _ 

When Johnson <a dame young ladies in Lincoln- 
cshire who were remarkably well behaved, owing to 
their mother's strict discipline and severe correction, 
he exclaimed, in ona bad lines à little 
varied, 

HE: © Rod, I will honour thee for this thy duty.” | 
TRE | "That superiority over his fellows, which be main- 
tained with so much dignity in his mareh through 
„h, was not assumed from vanity and ostentation, 
but was the natural and constant effect of those ex- 
traordinary powers of mind, of which he could not 

but be conseious by comparison; the intellectual 
difference, which in other cases of comparison of 
characters, is often a matter of undecided contest, 
being as clear in his ease as the superiority of stature 
in some men above others. Johnson did not strut or 
Stand on tip-toe: He only did not stoop, From his 
eeiliest years, his superiority was perceived and 
acknowledged. He was from the beginning Aa 
Add a king of men. His schoolfellow, Mr. Hector, 
bas obligingly furnished me with many particulars of 
his boyish days 
t im corrected at school, but for talking and divert- 
ing e Ho sermed to 


: and assured me that he never knex 
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learn by intuition; - for though indolence and pro- 
crastination were inherent in his constitution, 
whenever he made an exertion he did more than 
any one else. In short, he is a memorable instance 
of what has been oſten observed, that the boy is the 


man in miniature: and that the distinguishing cha- 
racteristicks of each individual are the same, through 


the whole course of life. His favourites used to 


receive very liberal assistance ſrom him; and such 


was the submission and deſerence with which he was 


treated, such the desire to obtain his regard, that 
three of the boys, of whom Mr. Hector was some- 
times one, used to come in the morning as his humble 


attendants, and carry him to school. One in the 


middle stooped, while he sat upon his back, and one 


on each side supported him; and thus he was borne 


triumphant. Such a proof of the early predominance 2 


of intellectual vigour is very remarkable, and does 
honour to human nature. Talking to me once him- 
self of his being much distinguished at school, he 
told me, © they never thought to raise me by com- 
paring me to any one; they never said, Johnsom is 


as good a scholar as such a one; but such a one is 


as good a scholar as Johnson; and this was said but 
of one, but of Lowe; and I do not think he was as 
good a scholar.“ 

He discovered a great ambition. to ak which 
roused him to counteract his indolence. He was un- 
commonly inquisitive; and his memory was 80 


tenacious, that he never forgot any thing that he 
either heard or read. Mr. Heetor remembers having 


recited to him eighteen verses, which, aſter a little 


pause, he repeated verbatim, 9 | 
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He never joined with the other boys in their or- | 


Pres diversions : his only amusement was in winter, 
when he took a pleasure in being drawn upon the 
ice by a boy barefooted, who pulled him along by a 


garter fixed round him; no very easy operation, as 
his size was remarkably large. His defective sight, 


indeed, prevented him from enjoying the common 


sports; and he once pleasantly remarked to me, 


e how wonderfully well he had contrived to be idle 


without them.” Lord Chesterfield, however, has 
justly observed in one of his letters, when earnestly 
cautioning a friend against the pernicious effects of 
idleness, that active sports are not to be reckoned 


idleness in young people; and that the listless torpor 
of doing nothing, alone deserves that name. Of 


this dismal inertness of disposition, Johnson bad all 
his liſe too great a share. Mr. Hector relates, that 
e he could not oblige him more than by sauntering 
away the hours of vacation in the fields, during which 
he was more engaged in talking to: oe: pack to 
a r "$62: 1 63 We$! 


for them through life; so that (adds his Lordsbip) 
spending part of a summer at my parsonage-house in 


the country, he chose for his regular reading the old 


Spanish romance of FerixmarTE of Hex, in 
folio, which he read quite through. Yet I have 
heard him attribute to these extravagant fictions that 


Dr. Percy, the Bishop of Dromore, e u 
intimately acquainted with him, and has preserved a 
 fow anecdotes concerning him, regretting that he was 
not_a more diligent collector, inſorms me, that 
«when a boy he was immoderately fond of reading 
romances of chivalry, and he retained his fondness 
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unsettled turn of mind whieh preyented his ever 
fixing | in any profession. | 
1725: TAT. 10.—AFTER Wang resided for 
Some time at the house of his uncle, Cornelius Ford, 
Johnson was, at the age of fifteen, removed- to the 
school of Stourbridge, in Worcestershire, of which 
Mr. Wentworth was then master. This step was 
taken by the advice of his cousin, the Reverend Mr. 
Ford, a man in whom both talents and good dispo- 
sitions were disgraced by licentiousness, but who was 
a very able judge of what was right. At this school 
he did not receive so much benefit as was expected. 
It has been said, that he acted in the capacity of an 
assistant to Mr. Wentworth, in teaching the younger 
boys. Mr. Wentworth (he told me) was a very able 
man, but an idle man, and to me very severe; but I 
cannot blame him much. I was then a big boy; he 
| saw I did not reverence him; and that he should get 
no honour by me. I had brought enough with me, to 
carry me through; and all I should get at his school 
would be ascribed to my own labour, or to my ſormer 
master. Let he taught me a great deal. ; 
He thus discriminated, to Dr. Percy, Bishop of 
Dromore, his progress at his two grammar-schools. 
« At one, I learnt much in the school, but little 
from the master; in the other, I learnt much from 
the master, but little in the school.“ | 
The Bishop also informs me, that “ Dr. Iced s. 
father, before he was received at Stourbridge, applied 
to have him admitted as a scholar and assistant to 
the dene; e _ = A. 1 master ay 
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. Newport school, in Shropshire; (a very diligent 
| good teacher, at that time in high reputation, under 
| whom Mr. Hollis is said, in the Memoirs of his 
Life, to have been also educated.)* This application 
Wilt | to Mr. Lea was not successful; but Johnson had 
afterwards the gratification to hear that the old 
5 gentleman, who lived to a very advanced age, men- 
| tioned it as one of the most memorable events of his 
©, bfe, that © he was very near having that great man 
for his scholar,” ; 
He. remained at Stourbridge little more than a 
year, and then returned home, where he may be said | 

Fi | to have loitered, for two years, in a state very un- 
FE worthy his uncommon. abilities. He had already 
F given several proofs of his poetical genius, both in 
his school- exercises and in other occasional compo- 
sitions. Of these I have obtained a considerable 
collection, by the favour of Mr. Wentworth, son of 
1 done of his masters, and of Mr. Hector, his school- 
i | 1 eee ee ere 
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| Now, Tityrus, you, supine and careless 10d, 
Play on your pipe beneath this beechen sbade; 
While wretched we about the world must roam, 
WE And leave our pleasing fields and native home, 
WE. Here at your ease you sing your amorous flame, 
it | r TREO WI IE Hana, 1 5 
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TITYRUS. | ; 
Those blessings, friend, a deity bestow'd, 
For I shall never think him less than God ; 
Oſt on his altar shall my firstlings lie, 
Their blood the consecrated stones shall dye: 
He gave my flocks to graze the flowery meads, 
And me to tune. ease th unequal reeds. 
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My admiration only I exprest, 4 8 
| (No spark of envy harbours in my breast) 
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To you alone this happy state remains. | 
Here I, though faint myself, must drive my goats, if 

Far from their antient fields and humble cots. L | 
This scarce I lead, who left on yonder rock 1 

| Two tender kids, the hopes of all the flock. __ 1 

Had we not been perverse and careless grown, l 

This dire event by omens was foreshown ; i 


And left-hand crows, from an old hollow oak, 


Our trees were blasted by the thunder stroke, 1 
5 Foretold the coming evil by their dismal croak. [ 


Translation of Honacs. Book I Ode xi. 


Tun man, my friend, whose conscious heart : 2 
With virtue's sacred ardour glows, Mes "i 
Nor taints with death the envenom'd dart, RB | 

Nor needs the guard of Moorish bows : _ | 

Though Scythia's iey cliffs. he trends, 1 

Or horrid Africk s faithless sands ; | | 

Or where the fam'd Hydaspes spreads = | 

| ates) when ran. ck | l 
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For while by Chloe's image charm'd, 
Too far in Sabine woods I stray d; Fader 


Me singing, careless and unarm'd, 


A grizly wolf urpried, and fled, | 


No savage more portentous stain'd 
Apulia's spacious wilds with gore; 


No fiercer Juba's thirsty land, 


Dire nurse of raging lions, bore. 

Place me where no soſt summer gale 
Among the quivering branches sighs ; 

Where clouds condens'd for ever veil 
With horrid gloom the frowning skies: 


Place me beneath the burning line, 
A elime deny'd to human race; 


Tu sing of Chloe's charms divine, 


Her N voice, and ki face. 


Translation of Honacs. Book II. Ode ix. As 


cas do not always veil the-ckies,”- N 
Nor showers immerse the verdant plain; 


Nor do the billows always rise, 
Or storms afflict the ruffled main. 


Nor, Valgius, on th* Armenian shores 


Do the chain'd waters always freeze ; 


Not always furious Boreas roars, 


Or bends with violent force the trees. 


But you are ever drown'd in tears, 


For Mystes dead you ever mourn ; 


No setting. Sol can ease your care, 


But finds you sad at his return. 


| D. JOHNSON. 29 
The wise experienc'd Grecian sage 
Mourn'd not Antilochus 80 long; 
Nor did King Priam's hoary age _ 
So much lament his slaughter'd son. 


Leave off, at length, these woman's Sighs, 
Augustus numerous trophies sing 
— that prince's victories, 
To whom all nations tribute bring. 


e rolls an humbler wave, 

At length the undaunted Scythian yields, 
Content to live the Roman's slave, 

And scarce forsakes his native fields, 
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Translation of part of the Dialogue between Heron 
and  ANDROMACHE; from the Sint Boot of 
Home's ILIAD. 


Su ceas d; then godlike Hector bias kind, 
(His various plumage sporting in the wind) 
That post, and all the rest, shall be my care; 
But shall I, then, forsake the unfinished war ? 
How would the Trojans brand great Hector's name 
And one base action sully all my fame, 
Acquired by wounds and battles bravely fought! 
Oh! how my soul abhors so mean a thought. 
Long since I learn'd to slight this fleeting breath, 
And view with cheerful eyes approaching death. 
The inexorable sisters have decreed 
That Priam's house, and Priam's self shall bleed : 
| The day will come, in which proud Troy shall yield, 
And spread its smoking ruins o'er the field. | 
Yet Hecuba's, nor Priam's hoary age, 
Whose blood Shall £4 ans some Grecian's 's thirxyrage, 
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\ 
Nor my brave brothers, that have bit the ground, 

Their souls dismiss 
Can in my bosom half that grief ereate, 


As the sad thought of your impending fate : 


| When some proud Grecian dame shall tasks impose, 


Mimick your tears, and ridicule your woes ; 


Beneath Hyperia's waters shall you sweat, b 


And, fainting, scarce support the liquid weight: 
Then shall some Argive loud insulting cry, 
Behold the wife of Hector, guard of Troy ! _ 
Tears, at my name, shall drown those beauteous eyes, 
And that fair bosom heave with rising sghs! 
Before that day, by some brave hero's hand 


May I lie slain, and spurn the bloody sand. 


' Tv a Youxs Livy on her Duurn - Dur. 
Tx1s tributary verse receive my fair, 


Warm with an ardent lover's ſondest pray 'r. 


May this returning day for ever find 


Thy form more lovely, more adorn d thy mind; 
All pains, all cares, may favouring heay'n remove, 
All but the sweet solicitudes of love | 

May powerful nature join with grateful art, 

To point each glance, and force it to the heart! 


O then, when conquered crouds confess thy sway, 5 | 


- When ev'n proud wealth and prouder wit obey, 


My fair, be mindful of the mighty trust, 


Alas J tis hard for beauty to be just. 


Those sovereign charms with strĩctest care employ; 


Nor give the generous pain, the worthless Joy: 


Ci 
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With his own form acquaint the forward ſool, 
Shewn in the faithful glass of ridieule ; 
Teach mimick censure her own faults to find, 1 
No more let coquettes to themselves be blind, | 
Br F 


Tur Tovxo Avruovs.* 


Warn first the peasant, long eld to rom, ” 
Forsakes his rural sports and peaceful home, , 
Pleas'd with the scene the smiling ocean yields, 
He scorns the verdant meads and flow'ry fields; 
Then dances jocund o'er the watery way, - 
While the breeze whispers, and the Streamers play: 
Unbounded prospects in his bogom roll, 
And future millions lift his rising soul; 


In blicful dreams he digs the golden ms 
And raptur'd sees the new-found ruby dine. | 

Joys insineere! thick clouds invade the skies, 

| Loud roar the billows, high the waves arise; 
Sick ning with fear, he longs to view the shore, 
And vows to trust the faithless deep no more. 
So the young Authour, panting after fame, . 
And 15 ag Rent it DONE INE . 

More false, more cruel, than the 5cas or wind. 

« Joil on, dull croud, in extacies he cries, 

For wealth or title, perishable prize ; 

While I chose transitory blessings scorn, 

ee eee, Wn.” 
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This thought once form d, all council comes too lat, 
He flies to press, and hurries'on his fate; rings 


Swiftly he sees the imagin'd laurels spread, 
And feels the unfading wreath surround his head. 
arn'd by another's fate, vain youth be wise, 


Those dreams were Settle's once, and Ogilby's : 


The pamphlet spreads, incessant hisses rise, 
To some retreat the baffled writer flies; 
Where no sour criticks sznarl, no sneers _ 


Safe. from the tart lampoon, and stinging jest; 


There begs of heaven a less distinguish'd lot, 
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Jour was 10 en, 190 Ghost of men.. 


12 W main, ds give 3 or joy, 
Bless with a smile, or with a frown destroy ; 3 
In whose fair cheeks destructive Cupids wait, 
And with unerring shafts distribute fate; 


Whose snowy breasts, whose animated 8 TM 


Each youth admires, though each admirer dies; 


Unpitying see them weep, and hear them pray, 
And unrelenting sport ten thousand lives away; 


| Whilst you deride their pangs in barb'rous play, } 


For you, ye fair, I quit the gloomy plains; | 


Where sable night in all her horrour reigns; 4 
No fragrant bowers, no delightful glades, a 
Receive the unhappy ghosts of ecoraful maids. 


5 Some young ladies ar Lichfield having propened to act © The 
Distressed Mother, Johnzon wrote this, * gave it to Mr. 


. it privately to them, 
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Perennial roses deck each purple vale, -- | 
And scents ambrosial beads lemmas, 


Far hence are banish'd yapours, spleen, and . 


Tea, scandal, ivory teeth, and languid ars 


No pug, nor favourite Cupid there enjoys ee 1 
The balmy kiss, for which poor Thyrsis dies 
Form'd to delight, they use ng foreign arms, 

Nor torturing whalebones pinch them * 


No conscious blusbes there their cheeks inflame, 
For those who feel no guilt can know no shame: 


Unfaded still their former charms they she w, 
Around them pleasures wait, ee 
But cruel virgins meet severer fate 
Expell'd and exil'd. from the blissful seats, 
To dismal tealms, and regions void of peace, | 
Where furies ever howl, and serpents his. 
Oer the sad plains perpetual tempests sig, 
And pois nous vapours, black ning all the sky, 
With livid hue the fairest face o ercast, 
And every beauty withers at the blast: cod 
Where cer they fly their loyer's ghosts pursue, 
Inflicting all those ills which once they Knew T0 
Vexation, Fury, Jealousy, Despair, 5 
Vex ev'ry eye, and every bosom tear; 
Their foul deformities by all descryd, 
No maid to flatter, and no paint to hide... . 
Then melt, ye fair, while crouds around you Ab, 
Nor let disdain sit lowring in your eye; | 
With pity soſten every awful grace, 
And beauty smile auspicious in each face; 
To ease their pains exert your milder power, 


So shall you guiltless reign, and all mankind adore. 
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for them. There were no apples; but the large 
folio proved to be Petrarch, whom he had seen 


31 „ THE LIFE OF [Arar. 19. 
The two years which he spent at home, after his 


return from Stourbridge, he passed in what he 


thought idleness, and was scolded by his father for 
his want of steady application. He had no settled 
plan ef life; nor looked forward at all, but merely 
lived from day to day. Let he read a great deal in 


2 desultory manner, without any scheme of study, as 
chance threw books in his way, and inclination 


directed him through them. He used to mention 


one curious instance of his casual reading, when but 


a boy. Having imagined that his brother bad hid 


some apples behind a large folio upon an upper 


shelf in his father's shop, he climbed up to search 


mentioned, in some preface, as one of the restorers 
of learning. His curiosity having been thus excited, 


e sat down with avidity, and read a great part of | 


the book. What he read during these two years, 
he told me, was not works of mere amusement, 
not voyages and travels, but all literature, Sir, all 


ancient writers, all manly: though but little Greek, 


only some of Anacreon and Hesiod; but in this 
irregular manner (added be) I had looked into 2 
great many books, which were not commonly known 
at the Universities, where they seldom read any 
books but what are put into their hands by their 
tutors; so that when I came to Oxford, Dr. Adams, 


now master of Pembroke College, told me, I was 


the best qualified for the Univensity that he had 
ever known come there.” 

In estimating the progress of his mind during 
these two yeurs, as well as in ſuture periods of his 


life, we must not regard his own hasty confession of 
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idleness; for we see, when he explains himself, that 
he was acquiring various stores; and, indeed he 
himself coneluded the account, with saying, I would 
not have you think I was doing nothing then.“ He 
might, perhaps, have studied more assiduously ; but 


it may be doubted, whether such a mind as his was 


not more enriched by roaming at large in the fields 
of literature, than if it had been confined! to any 
single spot. The analogy between body and mind 
is very general, and the parallel will hold as to their 


ſood, as well as any other particular. The flesh of 
animals who feed excursively, is allowed to have a 


higher flavour than that of those who are cooped up. 
May there not be the difference between men 
who read as their taste-prompys, Were ere 
confined in cells and colleges to stated tasks? 

That a man in Mr. Michael reed 0 
stances should think of sending his son to the en- 
pensive University of Oxford, at his own charge, 
seems very improbable.” The subject was too deli- 
cate to question Johnson upon: But I have been 
assured by Dr. Taylor, that the scheme never would 
have taken place, had not a gentleman of Shropshire, 
one of his schoolfellows,'spontaneously undertaken to 
support him at Oxford, in the character of his com- 
 panion; Da EN e 
ance whatever from that gentleman. 

He, however, went to Oxford, bud tech 
Commoner of Pembroke College, on the 318;t of 
October, 1728, being then in bis nineternth year. 


The Reverend Dr. Adams; who afterwatdsipresided © 


over Pembroke College with universal esteem, told 


me he was present, and gave me some account of 


what passed on the night of Johnson's arrival at 
1 


_- modestly, and sat silent, till upon something which 


in which he had indulged himself. 
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Oxford. On that evening, his father, who had 
anxiously accompanied him, found means to have 
him introduced to Mr. Jorden, who was to be his 
tutor. His being put under any tutor, reminds us 
of what Wood says of Robert Burton, authour of the 


Anatomy of Melaticholy,” when elected student of 
Christ Church; © for ſorm's sake, though he wanted 
not a tutor, he was put under the tuition of Dr. Jak Ja 


Bancroft, afterwards Bishop of Oxon.”* _ 
His father seemed very full of the merits of his 
son, and told the company he was a good scholar, 


andi a poet, and wrote Latin verses. His figure and 


manner appeared strange to them; but he behaved 


occurred in the courge of conversation, he suddenly 
struck in and quoted Macrobius; and thus he gave 
the first impression of that more Ermer 


Hlis tutor, Mr. Jorden, fellow of Pembroke, was 
not, it seems, a man of such abilities as we should 
conceive requisite for the instructor of Samuel John- 
son, Who gave me the following account of him. 
« He was a very worthy man, but a heavy man, and 


I did not profit much by his instructions. Indeed, 1 


did not attend him much. The first day aſter I 
came to college, I waited upon him, and then staid 
away ſour. On the sixth, Mr. Jorden asked me 
why I had not attended. I answered, I had been 
Sliding in Christ-Church meadow. And this I said 
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to my tutor.“ BogwsL.* That, Sir, was great i 
fortitude of mind.” A FF, ou Bins: stark | 
insensibilit ).. | 1 

The fifth of November was at thes time kept with 4 
| great solemnity at Pembroke College, and exercises 


upon the subject of the day were required. Johnson 
neglected to perſorm his, which is much to be re- . | 
gretted j/ far his vivacity: of imagination; and e ee | | 
of language, would probably have produced some- i 
thing sublime upon the gunpowder plot. To apolo- 
gise for his neglect, he gave in a short copy of verses, | 
entitled Sommium, containing a common thought; + 2M | 
„that the Muse had come to him in his sleep, and 
ö 


whispered, that it did not become him to write on l 
such subjects as politicks ; he should confine himselt | 
to humbler themes: but the versification was ly | 
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Virgilian. | | 
Ho bodies ad went *ot for his ER. | 
literature, but for his worth. © Whenever (said he) 1 ö i 

a young en pn pupil, ben mw 


his son.“ 

Having given mich a. pecimen of bis cali Ne bl 
powers, he was asked by Mr. Jorden, to translate RT. il 
Pope's Messiah into Latin verse, as a Christmas 1 
exercise. He perſormed it with uncommon rapidity, wy 
and in so masterly a manner, that he obtained great | 
applause from it, which ever after kept him high in 
the CI LOR indent; en 
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University. | 
It is aid, that Mr: Pope exprowed line con- | 


; It ought to be remembered, that Dr. Johnson was apt, in his 
literary as well as moral exercises, to overcharge his defects. Dr. 
Adams informed me, that he attended his tutor's lectures, and 


the lectures in n thei ft 
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cerning it in terms of strong approbation. Dr. 
Taylor told me, that it was first printed for old Mr. 
Johnson, without the knowledge of his son, who was 


very angry when he heard of it. A Miscellany of 


Poems collected by a person of the name of Hus- 


bands, was published at Oxford in 1731. In that 


Miscellany Johnson's Translation of the Messiah 
appeared, with this modest motto from Scaliger's 
Poeticks, e n come eaſy tantum 


 versificator.” 


I am not ignorant er dend ebjuctivns bow 
re eee, of Johnson's 
Latin Poetry. I acknowledge myself not competent 
to decide on a question of such extreme nicety. But 


I am satisfied with the just and discriminative eulogy 


pronounced upon it by my fiend Mr. Ovartenay. 


4nd with Sikh ess dis wirt Toe canine: | 

6“ The garb and dignity of ancient 8 35 
Let college verse- men trite conceits express, 
Trick d out in splendid shreds of Virgil's ens: | 
* From playful Ovid cull the tinsel phrase, 
* And vapid notions hitch/in pilfer'd lays; 
Then with mosaick art the piece combine, 

* And boast the glitter of each dulcet line: 
Johnson adventur'd boldly to transfuse 


His vigorous sense into the Latian muse; 
_ © Aspir'd to shine by unreflected light, 
„„ And with a Roman's ardour in and write. 


He felt the tuneſul Nine his breast inspire, 
6c. And, like a master, wak'd the soothing lyre: 
Horatian strains a grateful heart proclaim, 


name. 
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<« Hesperia's plant, in some less skilſul hands, 

To bloom a while, ſactitious heat demands 

Though glowing Maro a aint warmth supplies, 

The sickly blossom in the hot-house dies 

« By Johnson's genial culture, art, and toil, 

Its root strikes deep, and oums the ſost ring „ 
5 Imbibes our sun through all its swelling _ 

6 n grows a native of n, n 


The workia delachaly; 2 hich was lacking in in 
his constitution, and to which we may ascribe. those 
particularities, and that aversion to regular liſe, which, - 
at a very early period, marked his character, gathered 
euch strength in his twentieth year, as to afflict him 
in a dreadful manner. While he was at Lichfield, in 
the college vacation of the year 17 29, he felt himself 
overwhelmed with an horrible hypochondria, with 


perpetual irritation, fretfulness, and impatience; and 


with a dejection, gloom, and despair, which made 


existence misery. From this dismal malady he never 
afterwards was perfectly relieved and all his labours, 
and all his enjoyments, were but temporary interrup- 
tions of its balefu] influence. How wonderful, how 
unsearchable are the ways of Gop.) Johnson, wha 
was blest with all the powers of genius and under- 
standing in a degree far. above the ordinary state of 
buman nature, was at the same time visited with a 
disorder so afflictive, that they who know it, by dire 
experience, will not envy his exalted endowments, 
That it was, in some degree, occasioned by a defect 
in bis re en that. inexplicable part of our 


« Poetical Review of the Leg and Men Chace of Dr 
* WI OP N. F. 


\ 
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frame, appears highly probable. He told Mr. Para- 
dise that he was sometimes so languid and inefficient, 
that he could eee Ye Pit y 2 4 
town- clock. 

Johnson, W the first violinit attack of this A 
order, strove to overcome it by forcible exertions. 
He frequently walked to Birmingham and back again, 
and tried many other expedients, but all in vain. | 
His expression concerning it to me was © I did not 
then know how to manage it.” His distress became 


.o intolerable, that he applied to Dr. Swinſen, physi- 


cian in Lichfield, his god-father, and put into his 


hands a state of his case, written in Latin. Dr. 
Swinfen was 80 much struck with the extraordinary 
acuteness, research, and eloquence of this paper, that 
in his zeal for his godson he shewed it to several 

people. His daughter, Mrs. Desmoulins, who was 


8 many years humanely supported in Dr. Johnson's 


house in London, told me, that upon his discovering 
that Dr. Swinfen had communicated his case, he 
was so much offended, that he was never aſterwards 
fully reconciled to him. He indeed had good rea- 
son to be offended; for though Dr. Swinfen's motive 
was good, he inconsiderately betrayed a matter deeply 
interesting and of great delicacy, which had been 
entrusted to him in confidence; and exposed a com- 
plaint of his young friend and patient, which, in the 
superficial opinion of the generality of mankind, is 
attended with contempt and disgrace, - 

But let not little men triumph upon knowing chit 
Johnson was an HyegcxonpRIAck, was subject to 
what the learned, philosophical, and pious Dr. Cheyne 
has so well treated under the title of The English 
Malady.” Though he suffered severely from it, he 
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Vas not therefore degraded. The powers of his great 


mind might be trovbled, and their full exercise sus 
pended at times; but the mind itself was ever entire. 
As a. proof of this, it is only necessary to consider, 
that, when be was at the very worst, he composed 
that state of his own case, which shewed an uncom- 


| 2 not only of fancy and taste, but of judge - 


Tam aware that he himself was too ready to 
call * a complaint by the name of madness; in 
conformity with which notion, he has traced its gra- 
dations, with exquisite nicety, in one of the chapters of 


his RAssRL AS. But there is surely a clear distinction 
between a disorder which affects only the Imagination , 


and spirits, while the judgement is sound, and a dis- 
order by which the judgement itself is impaired. This 


distinction was made to me by the late Professor Gau- 


bius of Leyden, physician to the Prince of Orange, in a 
conversation which I had with him several years ago, 
and he expanded it thus: If (said he) a man tells me 
that he is grievously disturbed, for that he imagines he 
sees a ruffian coming against him with a drawn sword, 
though at the same time he is conscious it 18 a delusion, 


I pronounce him to have adisordered imagination; but 
if a man tells me that he sees this, and in consternation 


calls to me to look at it, I pronounce him to be mad. 


It is a common effect of low spirits or melancholy, 


to make those who are afflicted-with it imagine that 
they are actually suffering those evils, which happen 
to be most strongly presented to their minds. Some 


have fancied themselves to be deprived of the use of 


their limbs, some to labour under acute diseases, 


others to be in extreme poverty; when, in truth, | 


there was not the least reality in any of the supposi- 


tions; so that when the vapours were dispelled, they 
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were convinced of the delugion. .* To Johnson, whose 
supreme enjoyment was the exereise of his reason, 


the disturbance or obscuration of that faculty was the 
evil most to be dreaded. Insanity, therefore, was the 


object of his most dismal apprehension; and he fun- 


cied himselt seized by it, or approaching to it; at the | 


very time when he was giving proofs of a more than 
ordinary soundness and vigour of judgement. That 
his own diseased imagination should have so far de- 


cCeived him, is strange; but it is stranger still that 
Some of his friends should have given credit to his 


groundless opinion, when they had such undoubted 


pProoſs that it was totally fallacious; though it is by, 
no means surprising that those who wish to depreci- 
ate him, should, since his death, have d hold of this 


circumstance, and neictod- upon it with _ unfair 
aggravation, 


which very few have felt in its full extent, but many 


have experienced i in a slighter degree, Johnson, in 


his writings, and in his conversation, never failed to 
display all the varieties of intellectual excellence. In 
his march through this world to a better, his mind 
still appeared grand and brilliant, and impressed all 


around him with the truth of Ve te Ny" vents» 


ment 
cc a, es u vigor et cles is origo. 6.“ 


The hivtory of his mind as to religion i N 


tant article. I have mentioned the early impressions 
made upon his tender imagination by his mother, who 
continued her pious care with assiduity, but, in his 
opinion, not with judgement. . Sunday (said he) 
vas a heavy day to me when I was a boy. My mo- 


eee b. een 


ther confined me on that day, and made me tend 
The Whole Duty of Man,“ from a great part of 
which I could derive no instruction. When, for in- 
stance, I had read the chapter on theft, which from 
my infancy I had been taught was wrong, I was no 
more convinced that theft was wrong than beforez 


so there was no accession of knowledge. A boy 


should be introduced to such books, by having his 
attention directed to the arrangement, to the style, 


and other excellencies of composition ; that the mind 
being thus engaged by an amusing variety of e | 


"my not grow weary.” 


| He communicated to me the following particulars {NT 


ppott the subject of his religious progress. 1 fell 
into an inattention to religion, or an indifference 
about it, in my ninth year. The church at Lichfield, 


in which we had a scat, wanted reparation, 80 I was 


to go and find a seat in other churches; and having 


85 bad eyes, and being awkward about this, I used to go 
and read in the fields on Sunday. This habit con- 
tinued till my . still I find a 
great reluctance to go to church. I then became a 


sort of lax faller against religion, for I did not much 


think against it; and this lasted till I went to Oxford, 
where it would not be /gfered. When at Oxſord, 1 
took up © Law's Serious Call to a Holy Life,” expect. 


ing to find it a dull book, (as such books generally 
are,) and perhaps to laugh at it. But I found: Law 
quite an overmateh for.me ; and this was the first 


occasion of my thinking in earnest of religion, after 
| became 6apudls wed cnn nns _ 
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forward, religion was the predominant object of his 


thoughts; though, with the just sentiments of a 
conscientions christian, he lamented that his practice 
of its duties fell far short of what it ought to be. 

This instance of a mind such as that of Johnson 
bing first disposed, by an unexpected incident, to 
think with anxiety of the momentous. concerns of 


mne and of what he Should do to be saved, 


ons 3 a ee ee et infdetiny, 
which preyed upon his spirits, and made him very uneaſy, the more 


* fo, as he revealed his uneasiness to none, being naturally (as he said) 


of a sullen temper, and reserved disposition. He searched, however, 
diligently, but fruitlessly, for evidences of the truth of revelation ; 
and, at length, recollecting a hook he had once seen [ I snppore at froe 
years eld] in his father's shop, intitled De veritate Religions, c. 
he began to think himself highly culpable for neglecting such a means 
of information, and took himself severely to task for this ix, adding 
many acts of voluntary, and, to others, unknown penance. The first 
opportunity. which offered, of course, he seized the book with 
avidity; but, on examination, zot finding himclf 5cholar enough to 
peruie its contents, set his heart at rest; and not thinking to enquire 
whether there were any English books written on the sabject, fol. 
lowed his usual amusements and considered his contcience as lig biene! 
of a crime. He tedoubled his diligence to learn the language that 
contained the information he most wished for; but from the pain 
which gail? [namely baving omitted to read what be did not under. 


tand] had given him, he now began to deduce the sout's immortality, 


[a renration of pain in this world being an tinqurstionable proof of = 
exiitence in another | which was the point that belief first stopped at ; 

and from that moment revolving to be a Chrittian, became one of the 
moet ere , e en over ae, Anecdotes 


This is one of the numerous mlerepreventzrions of this lively lady, 


_ which it is worth while to correct 3 for if credit/should be given to 


tuch a childish, irrational, and ridiculous statement of the foundation 
of Dr. Johnson's faith in Christianity, how little credit would be 
mk Mrs. Piozzi seems to wish, that the world should think 

Dr. Johnson also under per gong on gr Bs 12 
ration alla. 
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may for ever be produced in opposition to the super- 
ficial and sometimes proſane contempt that has been 
thrown upon those occasional impressions which it is 
certain many christians have experienced ; though it 
must be acknowledged that weak minds, from an 
erroneous supposition that no man is in a state of grace 
who has not ſelt a particular conversion, have, in 
some cases, brought a degree of ridicule upon ther: 

ee eee eee TO” 
nn general application . 
Hon seriously Johnson was imprexed with a #engo | 
gien even in the vigour of his youth, appears 
from the following passage in his minutes kept by 
way of diary: Sept. 7, 1736. I have this day entered 
upon my 28th year. Mayest thou, O God, enable 
me, ſor J=svs Cumsr's sake, to spend this in such 

a manner, that I may receive comſort from it at the 
hour of death, and in the day of judgement ! Amen.“ 

The particular course of his reading while at Oxford, 

and during the time of vacation which he passed at 

b home, cannot be traced. Enough has been said of 
his irregular mode of study. He told me, that from 
his earliest years he loved to read poetry, but hardly 

ever read any poem to an end; that he read Shak- 
speare at a period 80 early, that the speech of the 

Ghost in Hamlet terrified him when he was alone; 

that Horace's Odes were the compositions in which 

he took most delight, and it was long before he liked 

his Epistles and Satires. He told me what he read 
falidly at Oxford was Greek; not the Grecian histo- 
rians, but Homer and Euripides, and now and then 

3 a little Epigram; that the study of which he was the 
I most fond was Metaphysicks, but he had not read 
1 much, even e that way. 1 _ brit that he 


| [4 which he formed his judgement” of others, we may 


| dums in my possessio, to have at various times at- 
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did himself injustice in his account of what he had 
read, and that he must have been speaking with 
reference to the vast portion of study which is pos- 
ible, and to which a few scholars in the whole history 
of literature have attained ; for when I once asked 

him whether a person whose name I have now ſor- 
gotten, studied hard, he answered No, Sir. I do 
not believe he studied hard. I never knew a man 
who studied hard. I conclude; indeed, from the 
effects, that some men have studied hard, as Bentley 
and Clarke.“ Trying him by that eriterion upon 


be absolutely certain, both from his writings and his 
conversation, that bis reading was very extensive. 
Dr. Adam Smith, than whom few were better judges 
on this subject, aer iber > 2% Johnson 
knew more books than any man alive.” He had a 
2 —— 
in any bock, without submitting to the labour of 
perusing it from beginning to end. He had, from 
the irritability of bis constitution, at all times, an 
impatience and hurry when he either read or wrote. 
A certain apprehension, arising from novelty, made 
him write his first exercise at College twice over ; 
but he never took that trouble with any other com- 
position; and we shall see that his most excellent 
works were struck off at a heat, with rapid exertion.* 
Yet he appears, from his early notes or memoran- 


* [He told Dr. Burney, that he never wrote any. of his wake hat 5 
were printed, twice over. Dr. Burney's wonder at seeing several 
pages of his Lives of the Poets,” in Manucript, with scarce a 
| rr 
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Study, according to computation, of which he was all 
his life fond, as it fixed. his attention steadily upon 
something without, and prevented his mind from 
preying upon itself. Thus 1 find in his hand- writing 
the number of lines in each of two oſ Euripides's Tra- 


|  gedies, of the Georgicks of Virgil, of the first 


books of the Eneid, of Horace's Art of Poetry, of 
three of the books of Ovid's Metamorphosis, of some 
parts of Theocritus, and of the tenth Satire of Juve- 
nal; and a table, showing at the rate of various num- 
bers a day, (I suppose verses to be read,) what would - 
rn PONY 
Nan 

e eee e 
higher respect ſor it, than Johnson. His apartment 
in Pembroke College was that upon the second floor, 


over the gateway. Tho enthusiasts of learning will, | 


ever contemplate it with veneration. One day, 
while he was sitting in it quite alone, Dr. Panting, 
then master of the College, whom he called a fine - 
Jacobite fellow,” overheard: him uttering this soli- - 
loquy in his strong emphatick voice: Well, I have 
a mind to see what is done in other places of learning. 
I'll go and visit the Universities abroad. III go to 
France and Italy. T'l go to Padua. And III mind 
my business. For an e 0 
worst of all blockheads. 

Dr. Am tuld me thad Babe een | 
Pembroke College, © was caressed and loved by all 
about him, was a guy and frolicksome JIN 


| „s ene e ee 
ed it. Bramston, in his 4 Man of Taste,“ has the same — 
mn | 
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passed there the; happiest part of his life.” But this 

is a striking proof of the fallacy of - appearances, and 
| how little any of us know of the real internal state 
| even of those whom we see most frequently ; for the 
truth is, that he was then depressed by poverty, and 
irritated by disease. When I mentioned to him this 
Account as given me by Dr. Adams, he said, Ah, 


4. | Sir, I was mad and violent. It was bitterness which 
1 they mistook for frolick. I was miserably poor, and 


i} I chought to fight my way by my literature and my 
| wit; '80 Tdisregarded all power and all authority. 
. © The Bishop of Dromore observes in a letter to me, 
The pleasure he took in vexing the tutors and fel- 
lows: has been often mentioned. But I have beard 
him say, what-ought to be recorded to the honour of 
__ Reverend William Adams, D. D. who was then very 
. young, and one of the junior ſellows; that the mild 
1 but judicious expostulations of this worthy man, 
1 | whoos Yinoo weod hind and. whore Jenrning he ere. 
dec made him really ashamed of himself, * | 
1 fear (said he) I was too proud to own it. 1 
| I have heard from some of his cotemporaries that 
he was generally seen lounging at the College gate, 
uith a circle of young students round him, whom he 
was entertaining with wit, and keeping from their 
studies, if not spiriting them up to rebellion against 
_ CO EI OR eg Aus He 
4 80 much extolled.” 
it le very early began to attempt 5 notes or 
8 memorandums, by way of a diaryof his life. Ifind, ina 


— — — 


| parcel of loose leaves, the following spirited resolution 
[| to contend against his natural indolence: Oct. 1729. 
| | Degsidiæ valedini; gyrenis istius cantabus Surdum posi- 
| : 
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_ death, the i 
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hac aurem obversurus>—l bid farewell to Sloth, being 


resolved henceforth not to listen to her syren strains“ 


Libellus, or little book; entitled Anxarzs, in which 

some of the early particulars of his history are regis- 
I I do not find that he formed any close intimacies 
with his fellow-collegians. Bat Dr. Adams told me, 


that he contracted a love and regard for Pembroke 


College, which he retained to the last. A short time 
af all bis works, to be deposited in their libraryt 
and he had thoughts of leaving to it his house at Lich- 
field; but his friends who were about him very pro- 


perly dissuaded him from it, and he bequeathed ijt 
to some poor relations. He took a pleasure in boast- 


ing of the many eminent men who had been educa- 


ted at Pembroke. In this list are found the names or 
Mr. Hawkins the | 


Sir William Blackstone, and others; “ not forgetting 


the celebrated popular preacher, Mr. George White- 


held, of whom, though Dr. Johnson did not think 
very highly, it must be acknowledged that his elo- 
quence was powerful, his views pious and charitable, 


his assiduity almost incredible; and, that since his by 
ntegrity of his character has been full 
vindicated. Being himself a poet, Johnson was pe- 


culiarly happy in mentioning how many of the sons 
of Pembroke were poets; adding, with a smile of 
sportiye triumph, © Sir, we are a nest of singing 


 Hintory of Warcextetahire, Vol, I. p. 529. Cs 
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the defects of his on College; and I have, from the 
inſormation of Dr. Taylor; a very strong instance of 
that rigid honesty which he ever inflexibly preserved. 
Taylor had obtained his father's consent to be entered 
of Pembroke, that he might be with His schoolfellow 
Johnson, with whom, though some years older than 
bimself, he was very intimate. This would have been 
a great comfort to Johnson. But he fairly told Tuy- 
enten where be knew he could not have an able tutor. 
He chen made inquiry all wund-the University, and | 
Ut: having ſound that Mn. Bateman, of - Christ-=Church, N 
13 was the tutor of highest reputation, Taylor wasen. 


terad of that College. Mr. Bateman's lectures were 
so excellent, that Johnson used to come and get 
them at. second-hand from Taylor, till his poverty | 
{1 being so extreme, that his shoes were worn out, and 1 
5 | hy eee . ; 
$ FE — 
proud to accept of money, and somebody hawing 
set a pair of ne shoes at his door; he threw them 
away with indignãtion. Hom must we feek when 
we rend such an anecdote of Samuel Johnson! 
shoes, arose, no doubt, from a proper pride. But, 
considering his ascetick disposition at times, as 
acknowledged by himself in his Meditations, and: 
the exaggeration with which some have treated the 
peculiarities of his character, I should not wonder to 
T1 hear it ascribed to a principle of superstitious morti- 
. ſſiſation as we are told by Tursellinus, in his Life 
[ of St. Ignatius Loyola, that this intrepid founder of 
N g 1 , . i : ; ; . 
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having made a severe pilgrimage through the eastern 
desarts, persisted in wearing his miserable shattered 
shoes, and when new ones were offered him, rejected | 
amen wee eee | 5 
The res angurta domi prevented him from | 
the advantage of a complete academical education. 
The friend to whom he had trusted for support had 
deceived him. His debts in College, though not great, 
were increasing; and his scanty remittances from 
Lichfield, which had all along been made with great 
difficulty, could be supplied no longer, his father 
having fallen into a state of insolvency. Compelled, 
therefore, by irresistible. necessity, he left the College 
in autumn, 1731, without a degree, having been a 
member of it little more than three years. 
Dr. Adams, the worthy and respectable master of 
Pembroke College, has generally had the reputation 
of being Johnson's tutor. The fact, however is, that 
in 1731 Mr. Jorden quitted the College, and his 
pupils were transferred to Dr. Adams; 80 that had 
Johnson returned, Dr. Adatns would have been ir 
tutor. It is to be wished; that this connection had 
taken place. His equal temper, mild disposition, 
and politeness of manners, might have insensibly 
soſtened the harshness of Johnson, and infused into 
bim those more delicate charities, those petites mo- 
rules, in which, it must be conſessed, our great + 
moralist was more deficient than his best friends + 
could fully justify. Dr. Adams paid Johnson this 1 
: high compliment. He said to me at Oxford, in 
11776, „Las bis nominal tutor; but he was above 
my mark.” When I repeated it to Johnson, his 4 
eyes flashed with grateful satisfaction, and he ex- ROS 4 
. Claimed, © Thok was:tiberal and noble.” | 1 
| 1 8 TY | :; „ 
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A deat Samuel Ichnson 
3 returned to his native city, destitute, and not know- | 
ing how he should gain even a decent livelihood. 
His father's misfortunes in trade rendered him unable 


to support his son; and for some time there appeared 


no means by which he could maintain himself. In 
the December of this year his father dien. 


The state of poverty in which he died, appears from 


a note in one of Johnson's little diaries of the following 
year, which strongly displays his spirit and virtuous 


dignity of mind. 1732, Juli 15. Uudecim aureos 
deposu, gue die guicguid ante matris funus (quod serum 
sit precor) de paternis honit sperari licet, viginti scilices 
libras, accepi, Ligue adeo mihi fortuna fingenda ext. 

ea, ne paupertate vires animi Scant, nec in 


Hlagitia egestas abigat, cauendum. I layed by eleven 
guineas on this day, when I received twenty pounds, 


being all that I have reason to hope for out of my 
father's effects, previous to the death of my mother; 
an event which I pray Gop may be very remote. I 


no therefore see that I must make my own fortune. 
Meanwhile, let me take care that the powers of my 
mind may not. be debilitated by poverty, and that 
 indigence do not force me into any criminal act. 

Johnson was so far fortunate, that the respectable 
character of his parents, and his own merit, had, from 


his earliest years, secured him a kind reception in 
the best families at Lichfield. Among these I can 


mention Mr. Howard, Dr. Swinfen, Mr. Simpson, 
Mr. Levett, Captain Garrick, father of the great 


ornament of the British stage; but above all, Mr. 


* Wente, Register of the Prerogative 


8 „ Mr. Warton informs me, «tht duden tend of hne. 
wuas entered a Commoner of Trinity College, Oxford, aged 17, in 
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Court of Lichfield, whose character, long after his 


decease, Dr. Johnson has, in his Life of Edmund 

Smith, thus drawn in the r eoloars of pin 

tude: | 
e Gilbert Walmaley, thus aki to my 


0 do let me indulge myself in the remembrance: 


I knew him very early; he was one of the first 
friends that literature procured me, and I hope, that 


at least, my gratitude made me worthy of his notice. 


He was of an advanced age, and I was only not 
a boy, yet he never received my notions with con- 
tempt. He was a whig, with all the virulence and 


| malevolence of his party ; yo difference of opinion 


did not keep us apart. nene, 


endured me. 


He had HORNS the AN 


_ exemption from its vices or its follies ; but had never 


neglected the cultivation of his mind. His belief 


of - revelation was unshaken ; his learning preserved 
his principles; a ee, nad me 


pious. 
« His studies had td en ede i TI 


able to name a man of equal knowledge. His ac- 
quaintance with books was great, and what be did 


not immediately know, he could, at least, tell where 


do find. Such uus his amplitude of learning, and 
; mene mene that i "my | 


16983 and i the ache of many Latin vere ratios i in the 


Gentleman's Magazine. One of them is a tratulation. o, 

„My time, O ye Muses, was happily spent, &c 
He died August 3, 1751, and a monument to his memory has been | 
erected in the Cathedral of Lichfield, with an W 
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be doubted whether a day now passes, in which I 


have not some advantage from his friendship. 

At this man's table I enjoyed many cheerful 
and instructive hours, with companions, such as are 
pot often found—with one who has lengthened, and 


one who has gladdened liſe; with Dr. James, whose 


skill in physick will be long remembered; and with 
David Garrick, whom I hoped to have gratified with 


this character of our common friend. But what are 
the hopes of man ! I am disappointed by that stroke 

of death, which bas eclipsed the gaiety of nations, 
and ee che publick stock of harmless 


in os Sonics ba onjent pared inven bikes 
years. In most of them, he was in the company of 


ladies, particularly at Mr. Walmaley's, hose wife 


and sisters- in- law, of the name of Aston, and daugh- 


ters of a Baronet, were remarkable ſor good breed- 
ing; so that the notion which has been industrioualy 


circulated and believed, that he never was in good 


company till late in liſe, and, consequently had been 
confirmed in coarse and ferocious manners by long 


| habits, is wholly without foundation. Some of the 


ladies have assured me, they recollected him well 


| when. 8. young man, 46 Giotinguiahed ie: fü. c. 
plaisance. 


And that this doe was not monly 3 


1 or confined to the circles of Lich- 


field, is ascertained by. the testimony of a lady, who, 
NTT on OT ee 
br adi ee e nw physician, Dr ES 


he pri fs bens ot of 


* 
Johnson's liſe do not seem to be very —— 


d. JOUNSON, 5 ty. 
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| known, a lady hopes: that the. pling information | 


cc She remembers Dr. e wh A visit 40 B55. 


Taylor, at Aahbourn, some time between the end o 
dhe year A, and the middle of the year 40% bje 


rather thinks it to have been aſter he and. his wiſe 


were removed to London. During his stay at As- 
bourn, he made frequent visits to Mr. Meynell, at 
Bradley, where his company was much desived/{by 


the ladies of the family, who were, perhaps, in puint 


of elegance and accomplishments, inferiour to fem 


of those with whom he was afterwards acquainted. 


may not be unacceptable. 1140}, Eis 


Mr. Meynellza eldest daughter was-afterwands . 
ried to Me- Faherbert, mfber to Mr. Allepne nber. 


bad the best understanding he euer met with in any 


human being, At Mr. Meynell's bealsoicdmmenced . 
chat friendship with Mrs. Hill Boothby, nister tb the 5 
present Sir Brook Boothby,- which continued ti her 
death. The young wem whom te u de call Molly = 
Aston, was sister to Sir Thomas Aston,/and:danghter 
to a Baronet; abe was aleo sister d the wie uf 


his friend Me. Gilbert Walmeley. Betades bis inti- 


| purely people of rank and education} mbile he u 
| yet at Lichfield he used dn be frequently n be us 
ol Dr. Swinſen, a gentleman of a meien fanily 


in Staffordshire, rum which, aſter the death of is 
elder brother, he inherited a good estate. He was, 


besides, à physician of very ententive pravtice; bt 
ens of da ancotion 19th management of dis ers 


16 ee Jaba Brin p16. 
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 domentick concerns, left a very large fumily in indi- | 
gence. One of his daughters, Mrs. Desmoulins, 


afterwards found an asylum in the house of her old 


ſtiend, bose doors were always open to the unſor- 
tunate, and who well observed the precept of the 


Gospel, ae ee eee ene 
the evil.) ie in Gen Srl at 36-4 Arti, AB bag 


in che forlorn, tats of his cincumstances, he ac 


_. cepted of an offer to be as usher in the 
school of Market- Bosworth, in Leicestershire, to 
which it appears, ſrom one of his little fragments of 
a diary, that he went on foot; on the 16th of July.— 


, Beeren pedes- pet, But it is not 
true, us bas been erwoneously related, that he was 


assistant to the famous Anthony Blackwall, whose 
merit has been honoured by the testimony of Bishop 
Hurd, who was his scholar; ſor Mr. Blackwall died 


on the 8th of April, e 36 is eee 


eee l q 
This employment was very ee Aan 0 
every respect, and he complained grievously of it 


in his letters to his friend Mr. Hector, who was now 
settled as a surgeon at Birmingham. The letters 


are lost; but Mr. Hector recollects his writing © that 


the poet had described the dull sameness of his 


existence in these words, Vilum continet una dies 


5 lone day contains the whole: of my life); that it was 
unmtied as the note of the cuckow; and that he 


did not knom whether it was more disagreeable for 


him to teach, or the boys to learn, the grammar rules. 
His general: avertion to this painful dradgery was 


greatly enhanced by a disagreement between him and 


2 che patron of the school, in whos 
# 0 Se Ga Mag Dev Na. 
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house, I have been told, ks officiaiet m i KN 


domestick chaplain, 80 far, at least, as to say grace at 


table, but was treated with what he represented as 


intolerable harshness; and, after suffering for a few 
months such complicated misery, he relinquighed a 
situation which all his life afterwards he recollected 
with the strongest aversion, and even a degree of 
horrour. But it is probable that at this period, whats 
ever uneasiness he may have endured, he laid the 
foundation of much finure eminence by application. 


| to his\gtudies. ” 


Being now . * e ey 


95 Dr pass some time with him at 


Birmingham, as his guest, at the house df Mr. 
Warren, with whom Mr. Hector lodged and bourded: 


Mr. Warren was the first established bookseller in 


Birmingham, and was very attentive to Johnson, who-.. 
de soon found could be of much service to him in 
his trade, by his knowledge of literature; and he 


even obtained the assistance of his pen in furnishing 


some numbers of a periodical Essay printed in the 


news- paper, of which Warren was proprietor: Aſter 


very diligent inquiry, I have not been able to re. 
cover those early specimens of that particular mode 


of writing by which nn eee 
Nee l oi! ene 


He continued to live eee ee for 


means of subsistence. He made some valuable ac 
quaintances there, amongst whom were Mr. Porter, 
n e 9 0-00 E Mo married: and 


06d 1 © ae 


5 en moathepandithen hired lodgings in another 
part of the town, finding himself as well situated at 
Birmingham as he supposed he could be any Where 
while he had no settled plan of liſe, and very scamty 


f 
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li 
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Mr. Taylor, who by his ingenuity in mechanical 
inventions, and bis success in trade, acquired an 
immense fortune. But the comfort of being near 


Mr. Hector, his old school-fellow and intimate 
end e del induorment to continuc 


de 
, ee eee eee eee 
" riady/onathbathar: he 7derived — 


advantage, I have not been able to ascertain. He 


| probably got a little money from Mr. Warren; and 
Vs are certain, that he executed here one piece of 


- ' he bathread ag Nemnbroke Callege u Voyage 0 Abys- 


- -Sinia, by Lobo, a Portuguese Jesuit, and that he 
che French into English might be. àn useful and 


praſitable publication, Mr. Warren and Mr. Hector 


Boined in urging him to undertake it. He accord- 


in Bimingham, he borrowed it of Pembroke 
A part of the work being very soon done, one Os- 


born, who was Mr. Warren's printer, was get to work 
wich hat was ready, and Johnson engaged to supply 


the press with copy as it should be wanted; but bis 
vans at a stand. Mr. Hector, who knew that a 
motive of humanity would be the most prevailing 
argument. with bis friend, went to Johnson, and 

|  - peprecented to him, that the printer could have no 
other employment till this undertaking was finished, 


 — and mat the poor man and bis family were suffering. 4 
Johnson upon this exerted the powers of his mind, 
though his body was relaxed. He lay in bed with 


thought an abridgment and translation of it from 


ingly-agreed ; and the book not being to be bund 
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che book, which was #.quarto, before him, and dic» 


tated while Hector wrote. Mr. Hector carried the 


proof sheets, very few of which were eyen seen by 
Jobnson. In this manner, with the aid of Mr. 


| Heetor's active ſriendship, the book was completed, 


and was published in 1735, with Loxnox upon the 


title-page, though it was in reality printed at Bir» 


mingham, a device too common with provincial pub» 


; lighers, - For this. work d ene AMO . | 


only the sum of five guineas. 


This being then e 
a curious object of inquiry how much maybe eraced 


in it of that style which marks his subsequent wri- Ne 


tings with such peculiar excellence: with so happy 
an union of force, vivacity, and perspicuity. I have 


perused the book with this view, and have found 
that here, as I believe in every other translation, theyre 
is in the work itself no vestige of the translators own _ 
style; for the language of translation being-adapted - 
to the thoughts of another person, ingenably fallows 
their ent and en it Were, eee eee 


Sultan Segned, Emperour of Abyssinia, was con- 
me 4p! the! en ene 


r to — 


3 1 | 8 
We | 1 
bl 


sheets to the press, and corrected almost all the 


ccc 

- oceurs-at the opening of the bock, p. 4. 1 Mh 
bere above a year, and completed my studies inn 
divinity; in which time some letters mere received 
from the fathers of Ethiopia, with an account that 
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of seconding the zeal of our fathers, and of sending 
them the assistance they requested; to which we 


were the more encouraged, because the Emperour's 


letter informed our Provincial, that we might easily 
enter his dominions by the way of Dancala; but, 


unbappily, the secretary wrote Geila for Dancala, 
which cost two of our fathers their lives.” Every 


one acquainted with Johnsons manner will be sen- 
sible that there is nothing of it here; but that this 
sentence might enn g N ane | 
+ ate 
But, in the Prefiice; the Johntonltn *tyle 'begins 
2 and though use had not yet taught his 
n permanent and equable flight, there are 
taboo of it which exhibit his best manner in full 
vigour. I had once the pleasure of examining it 


with Mr. Edmund Burke, who confirmed me in this 


opinion, by his superiour oritical sagacity, and was, 
 T-remember,” much delighted with the following. 


| no romantick absurdity, or incredible fictions; what- 


ever be relates, whether true or not, is at least pro- 
unt wad the; eee ne exceeding the 
bounds of „ has a right to demand that 
iber ebould believe bim who cannot contradict him. 8 
He appears, by his modest and-unaffected nar- 

ration, to have described things as he saw them, to 

have copied nature from the life, and to have con- 
sulted his senses, not his imagination. He meets 
Ln en- destroy with their eyes, his 
c and hid 


4783“ Db. JOHNSON: * 


cataracts fall from the rocks without deafening the 
neighbouring inhabitants. 


e «(The adder will hops nd 00 Wagens comed whe 


irremediable barrenness, or blessed with spontaneous 
fecundity; no perpetual gloom, or unceasing sun- 
shine; nor are the nations here described either 
devoid of all sense of humanity, or congunimate in 


all private or social virtues. Here are no Hottentots 


without religious polity or articulate language: no 


Chinese perfectly polite, and completely skilled in alt 


sciences; he will discover, what will always be dis- 
covered by a diligent and impartial enquirer, that 


wherever human nature is to be found, there is a 


mixture of vice and virtue, a contest of passion and 


reason; and that the Creator doth not appear partial 


in his distributions, but has balanced, in most coun- 


tries, their e pe inconveniencies by en 


favours. 31 


Here we ws! an early wb of that brilliant 
| and energetick expression, which, upon innumerable: - 


occasions in his subsequent life, justly en the 


| eee e eee Wet 21 


Nor can any one, conversant with the writings of 


Joining to discern his hand in this passage of 


the Dedication to John Warren, Esq. of Pembroke- 
 $hire, though it is ascribed to Warren the bookseller. 
A generous and elevated mind is distinguished by 


nothing more certainly than an eminent degree of 
curiosity * nor is that curiosity ever more-agreeably 
or usefully employed, than in eximining the laws 
and customs of foreign nations. I hope, therefore, 
| the present I now presume to make, will not be 
| . go 8 9 which, bowever, it is not ins 8 


, ' fe Ran * 103. 
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ok seconding the zeal of our fathers, and of sending 


them the assistance they requested; to which we 


_ were the more encouraged, because the Emperour's 
letter informed our Provincial, that we might easily 


enter his dominions by the way of Dancala; but, 


undappily, the secretary wrote Geila for Duncala, 
which cost two of our fathers their lives.” Every 
one acquainted wich Johnson s manner will be sen- 


sible that there is nothing of it here; but that this 
sentence might . ei, ee | 

But, in the Wedau Johntondtn style gies 
to appear ; and though use had not yet taught his 


wing a permanent and equable flight, there are 


parts of it which exhibit his best manner in full 
vigour. J had ones the pleasure of examining it 


with Mr. Edmund Burke, who confirmed me in this 


opinion, by his superiour critical sagacity, and was, 


Dann, wach delighted with the flowing 


specimen: 
20 3 — eee 


vein of his countrymen, has amused his reader with 
no romantick absurdity, or incredible fictions; what- 
ever be relates, whether true or not, is at least pro- 


bable ; and he who tells nothing exceeding the 
bounds: of probability, has a right to demand that 


they should believe him who cannot contradict him. 


He appears, by his modest and unaffected nar- 


r thingy ws kb/s thaw; 16 


have; copied nature from the life, and to have con- 
with no basilisks that destroy with their eyes, his 


0.10, 2735.0 b JOHNSON: • 6 
cataracts fall from the rocks without deafening the 
neighbouring inhabitants. 
| «The reader will here find eee 
irremediable barrenness, or bles ed with spontaneous 
fecundity; no perpetual gloom, or unceasing sun- 
shine; nor are the nations here described either 
devoid of all sense of humanity, or consummate in 
all private or social virtues. Here are no Hottentots 
without religious polity or articulate language; no 
Chinese perfectly polite, and completely skilled in all 

sciences; he will discover, what will always be dis- 
covered by a diligent and impartial enquirer, that 
wherever human nature is to be found, there is a 
mixture of vice and virtue, a contest of passion and 
reason; and that the Creator doth not appear partial 
in his distributions, but has balanced, in most coun- 
tries, their Aa: inconveniencies by en | 
n N 
Here we have. an early — of that brilliant | 


2 and energetick expression, which, upon innumerable: 


occasions in his subsequent lite, justly nn the 


world with the highest admiration. 1 


Nor can any one, conversant with the writings'of 
Janet to discern his hand in this passage of 
the Dedication to John Warren, Esq. of Pembroke- 
Shire, though it is ascribed to Warren the bookseller. 
A generous and elevated mind is distinguished by 
nothing more certainly than an eminent degree of 
curiosity :“ nor is that curiosity ever more-agrecably 
or usefully employed, than in eximining the laws 
and customs of foreign nations. I hope, therefore, 
| the present I now presume to make, will not be 
| . imponger' which, bowever, it is not wy , 
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business as a dedicator eee nor as SIE 


| eller to depreciate,” 


1h Wop oatine-dile-ii adaTdvcn 


an accidentally led 40 2 partientar- seudy of the 


history and manners of Abyssinia, was the remote 
occasion of his writing, many years afterwards, his 


TOO 2 Ine mew Ir 


wel 106 wy that country. 


Johnson returned to Lichfield early | in 1734; and 


in August that year he made an attempt to procure 


some little subsistence by his pen; for he published 
Proposals for printing 
Poems of Politian :*' Angeli Politiani Poemata La- 
tina, quibus, Notas cum historid' Latine poeseos, a 
| Peirarchis vo ad Politiani tempora deductd, et vitd 
' Politiant Jann ann antehat wand; addidit Sau. 
 Jomnvon,” + © 

It appears that his bil Nathanael had taken 


by subseription the Latin 


up his father's trade; for it is mentioned that © 8ub- 
scriptions'are taken in by the Editor, or N. Johnson, 
bookselter, of Lichfield.” Notwithstanding the me- 
rit of Johnson, and the cheap price at which this 


book was offered, there were not subseribers enough 


to ingure” a sufficient sale; so the work never ap- 


Nu. and probably, never was executed. . 
| We find him W chis year at Birmingham, and 


e eee ati | 


n Huetius, speaking of Paulus Pelisscnius Fontanerius, says, 


in quo Natura, ut olim in Angelo Politiano, deformitatem oris 
excellentis ingenii præstantia compensavit.” Comment. de reb. ad 


eum pertin. Edit. Amstel. 1718. p. 200. 


. + The book was ww contain niore than'chlrty rheves, the price is 
de two shillings. and sixpence at the time of subseribing, and two 
shillings and sixpence at the delivery of a perfect book in quires, 


* K 2 — 


b. ½%% b., JOHNSON. | 


there is preserved the following letter from him to 
Mr, Edward Cave, the original W 


of the germ ee ge ; 


To MR. CAVE. 


« . i Mou. 35, 1734. 
6 N 


readers of the deſeets of your poetical article, you 


will not be displeased, if, in order to the improve- 
ment of it, I communicate to you the sentiments of 


a person, who will undertake, on n . 


sometimes to fill a column. - 
His opinion is, that the publick would not give 
you a bad reception, if, beside the current wit of the 


month, which a critical examination would generally 
reduce to a narrow compass, you admitted not only 


he will sometimes supply you with; but likewise 
short literary dissertations in Latin or English, critical 
remarks on authours ancient or modern, forgotten 


poems that deserve revival, or loose pieces, like Flo« 


yer's;* worth preserving. By this method, your lite 


rary article, for so it mighe be called, will, he thinks, 


be better recommended to the publick than by low 


Jests, aukward buffoonery, N NONE 


. either Pty 


1 Miss Cave, the graid-nipce of My. Edveard Care, has obligingly* 
- $hewa me the originals of this and the other letters of Dr. Johnon, 


to him, whith were first published in the Gentleman's Magazine, 


wich nates by Mr. John Nichols, the worthy and: indefatigable 


editor of that valuable miscellany, signed N.; some of which I 
hall occasionally transcribe in the course of this work. 
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be secure from having others _ the n of 
What 1 should hint. 


leſt at the Nr, Mr Warwickibire, Z 

ef: GO TONS ne Tour hamble nat. | Fi 

F 

ie Cue bas put « note en this letter, An- F 
avid Dec. 2.“ But whether any thing was done | 
in congequence of it we are not informed. $I | 
Juohnson had, from his early youth, dean beneide : 
o che influence of female charms. When at Stour- Z 
bridge school, he was much enamoured of Olivia | 


with what facility and elegance he could warble the 
2 he wrote for his friend Mr. Edmund Hector. 


Vanans o « Lavr, Ee from hr a Sem of 


8 5 40 The myrtle, ensign of supreme , 22 
08 . by Venus to Melissa's __ 56 A 


„ ru IrR or (0.6. 


If such a correspondence will be agreeable to | 
you, be pleased to inform me in two posts, what the 
conditions are on which you shall expect it. Your, 
late offer* gives me no reason to distrust your gene- 
rosity. If you engage in any literary projects besides F 
this paper, I have other designs to impart, if I could | 


q or Your better by Being deb ue N Smith,” to be 


Lloyd, a young quaker, to whom he wrote a copy off 
verses, which I have not been able to recover; but 


amorous lay, will appear from the following _ 


0 " : * n 8 * * * * 
1 20 R — 2 2 . " 
* W ge 4 1 AE EAT .. 7 
N I r Go? VEN ka 


MrrTLE. 


bo War hopes, what terrours does thy gift create 
ec Ambiguous emblem of uncertain fate: 


A prize of Bay pounds for the best poem 8 


Judgement, Heaven, | 3 e Grndeman's Moya, 
vol. iv. F FN 


> — 


. The myrtle crowns the happy lovers heads, ' 
| © Theunhappy lovers' grave the myrtle spreads: 
O chen the meaning of thy gift impart, 0 175 
« And ease the throbbings of an anxious hes Wk 

gh, as you shall fix his doom, 


me e begged fre'bib da We all know bonest Lincy Porter 


to have been incapable of the mean vanity of applying to herself a 


compliment not intended for her.“ Such was this lady's ttatement, 
Which 1 make no doubt she supposed to be correct ; but it shows 


| and ingenious inference; for Mr. Hector has lately azoured me that 


_ rronecudly” aseribed to Mr, 


I am obliged in & many instances to notice Mrs, 
Gl uh 


VOL. 1. 


4 D. 1734] Da. JOHN SON. 65 
* Nom grants, and no rejects a lover's prayer. 
in brite abades oft sings. the happy main. 


how dangerous it is: to trust too implicitly to traditional textimony = 


= 
- 7 
8 T & 4 & 
„ 3 83 


® = 
PP 


* 4 


Hector; bo Mred with him 1 


may be ſound in 
S 


; which Liebe inehocet. 


0 


abewed ad ma, and widhed nach do. eur the compliment in vers. 
I applied to eee ee 


— Geclare at that time, Johnson was an 


| arranger. 20. the: Porter family; and it was 
| ahat 1 introdudedd him-to the acquaintampe of Hos rien hende 


e ae e will yordon me 


the utmost intimacy and social — bas agured 
me, pag een abe eee his conduct was 
nd chen deu be 


1 PRA „ 
ledging, that however often, che is not always inacourate. Bok 
"Th 2 having been dawn into a controversy with Miss 
Anna Seward, *. | of the-preceding Statement, (which 
's Magazine,” Vol. Iii. 3 | 


. wo 5 
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3 manuzcript of the Mynle, with dhe date 2 1 178 


. The true history (which Led eee del b e Kess Mr. 
the Alder brother uf a worth, Clergyman Dear 


neighboughoods. who . ming Presented bien the branch. He 


Aicta tell abe wens which Lernt to my friend. 


8 
time. Wine you ee Slice: ee en ee 


e Biemingham  _. * * Hoang ee 


| St ee e 2 4 


, a | 3 40 * 


1 


: l bebe 62 
— with wine, ho nqver knew 
him intoxicated but once. Ret or 


Ins a man whom religious education, bas gequred 
8 indulgenoes, - the passion of love, 
| when onee it has selred bim, is gxocediogly strong; 
being unimpeired by dissipation, and totally concen» 
trated in ana dhe. eme: „ 
— aſter her first husband s death, Mis Porter told 
me, that when he was first introduoęd to her r 
his appearance was very forbidding: be was then lean 
and lank, 50 that his immenge. structure of bones was 
hideously striking to the eye., and-the Scars of; the 
scrophula were deeply vigible, He also wore this hair, 
s whigh-wes e and stiff, and peparated; behind s _ 
"I viddgureniabone, vhichnended ah pions en we 5 
prize and ridicule, | Mrs., Porter was 89 much engile 
geld by bia conversation that she aygrlogked. all there 
_ external dizadvantags, and said 10 ber dapghter, 
this is the mast am mn 
1 Ns Yan e 
F - Though Mrs, en | 1 
50n, and ber pewon and manner, as Aascribed tame „„ 
bythe late Mr, Garrick, were by no mea pleaing „ 


do others, she must have had a superiority of under= 1 
wu more than ordinary paseiun; am iche ng 7 
went th Lickfigld to ask his motber's cannent un the ws | 
marriage, which he could not butbe:conmions/wes a ; 1 | 
very imprudent scheme, both or account: of their Y 

disparity.of years, and ber want of fortune. But 3 
3 e ee | | 2 
* | : 
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BY HRE LIFE OF [Ant. 27. 
Wiper, "ind "as io tender a parent to oppose his 
inclinations. . 
"FB" ber br bat testa this unte cere- 
mony was not performed at Birmingham; but a 
resolution was taken that it sbould be at Derby, 
for Which place the bride and bridegroom set out 
on hörsebück, I suppose in very good humour. But 
though” Mr: Topham Beauclerk used archly | o 
mention” Johnson's having told him, with much 
gravity, << Sir, it wus a love marriage on 'both 
vides)” 1 have had from my illustrious friend tbe 
following curious secbunt of their journey to 

church upon the” nuptial morn.— 91 Jorr: Bir, 


; de bad read the old romances, and had got into 


wan 3, 7 * * 6 . 5 
E — . 
AO Pol hn Be, Ev fog 
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ber bead the ſuntastical notion that à woman of 
Spirit could use her lover like a dog. 80, Sir, at 


first she told me that I rode 100 fast, and she could 


not keep up with me; and, when I rode a little slower, 
the passed me, and complained thatTlagged behind. = 
I Was not to be made the slave of caprioe; and I re- 
volved to begin as I meant to end. I thereſore pushed 
on briskly, till 1 was fairly ont of her sight. The road 
lay between two wo hedges, so I was gure she could not 
miss it; utid 1 contrived that she should soon come 
up wid me. When she did, ng eee be in 
2 oP 130 vir OP, ATH 2 ive "as 4 4; 82.4.3 OS 
mad Art be owe, was a eingular beginning 
of conmubial- ſelicity; but there is no doubt that 
Johnson, though he thus shewed a manly firmness, 
proved a most affectionate: and indulgent husband to 
Abe last moment of Mrs. Johnson's life: and in his 
Prayers and Meditations,” we find very remark - 


Ale evidence that his regard/and -fondness' ſor her 


e RS ee ee Le Ax 
| E * 


a. b. 1736.] 

He now set up a private academy, ſor which pur- 
bos be hired a large house, well situated near his 
native city. In the Gentleman's Magazine ſor 1786, 

there is the following advertisement: “ At Edial; near 
Lichfield, in Staffordshire, young gentlemen are 
boarded and taught the Latin and Greek languages, 


by SAMvEL Jonxsox.“ 


Garrick, and his brother George, and a Mr, Offely, 
a young gentleman of good ſortune who died early; 


yet. his name had nothing of that celebrity which 


afierwzrds commanded the highest attention and, re- 
spectof nankind. Had such an advertisement 

after the publication of his Loxpox, or bis RamnLen, 
or his DicT1wwanr, how would it have burst upon the 
world! with wiat eagerness would the great and the 


pr. JOHNSON, 7 — 


But the only pupils chat 
were put under his care were the celebrated David 


wealthy have enhraced an opportunity of putting 


their sons under the learned tuition of Saul. Joun- 
SON. The truth, hov-ver, is, that he was not'so well 
_ qualified for being a teicher of elements, und u con- 


ductor. in learning by rezular gradations, as men of 


_ inferiour powers of mind. His own acquisitions had 


been made by fits and s arts, by violent irruptions 
into the regions of knowledge; and it could not be 
expected that his impatience would be subdued, and 
His impetuosity restrained, so as to fit him for a quiet 
guide to norices. The art of communiatug Instr. 
tion, of whatever kind, is much to be yalued; and I 
| have ever chought that hose who deyote themselyes 
to this employment, and do their duty with diligence 


and success, are entitled to very high respect from 


the community, as Johnson bimself often maintained. 
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„ run rere fas 
42 00%, "28 eee e eee 
man less fit for it. FLA | 
While me coknonledge the pn of Themes 


"Ig cli tf tack! e po gr 5" og 
*'7 nd teach the young idea how to eb | 


1 e eee 
by A mind at tae,” a mind at once calm and clear; | 


but that u mind gloomy and is Ike that > 
Folitisots] cannot de fixed for any length of timer a 
minute attention, ed mes be oo frequently jenmed 
by atwwbidable'slowness and errour in the advances | 1% 
Of u6hitars, as to perſorm the duty, with litle pleasure 1 
0 de teacher, and no great advantage o the pupils. F 
- Good temper is u most essential 1 | 
e ee character e bland: 
— 7 Fl 


. „ 
ᷣHVactores, alemanda volant of diſcere fim his, | 


Johnson was fiot more gathfied with his vituation as 
the maler of ati academy, tan with that of the usher 
of a school; e need not wender, therefore, that he did 
pot keep his academy abore a year and a half, From 1 
Mr. GarrieEs account he did not appear to hade been Y 
profoundly reverene<d by his pupils. His oddities = ut 
of maniner,'and uncouth gesticulations, could not but 
be the wuhject of merriment to them; und, in parti 
| eplar, the young rogues used to listen at the door of 
bis bed-chatibsr, and 'peep through the key-hole, 
that they might turn into ridicule his tumultuous and 
awkward Tides for Mrs, Joon,” whom he used 
to _ the man appellation of Terry or THY 
4 


i 2 
„Class II. Leaviny Butrepius and Ovrnelins deres 


4-5. 1756] Du JOHNSON. - 71 
which, like Betty or Betsey, is provindially used as a 


contraction for Elisabeth, her christian name; but 


which to us seems judicrous, when applied to a woman 
of her age and appearance Mr. Gatrick/described 
her to me as very fat, with a bosom of more than 


ordinary protuberance, with swelled checks of a 
florid red, produced by thick painting, and increaxed | 


by the liberal use of cordials ; flaring and fantastick 
in her dress, er eee 
general behaviour. I have seen Garrickexhibit her, 


by his exquisite talent of mimickry, 80 às to eite 


tho heartiest bursts of laughter; but he, probably, 


as is the ease in all nne ee er 
6 3 the picture. 


Phat Johnson e ee ee 
to de pumued in the instruetion of youth, is authen- 
tically ascertained by the following: paper in his own 


hand-writing, given about this period 10 a relation, 
_ wen minen * John Nichols : | 


rr 


Samar tht Case of 6 Magee Poo 
pe Wu the intvoduotion, e e bran 


and verbs,” is perſeetly mastered, let them learn 
*« Corderius by Mr. Clarke, Weg ad ae e 


time to translate out of the introduction, that by 


this means they n ee W 2 * 
e e cnc 
“Erasmus, di an Englisb cranlatvn by the 


Ty 


or le iche een attend. 


© B. Dbe-firis ches goes for theiw. part every : 
| ee e 
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andinthe afiernoon lens de Latin rlesof the nouns 
y and verbs. TG «peri; al Xx Mrs. A U 117 
U They are examined in the rales which they have 
learned every Thursday and Saturday. 
% The second class does the same vllt they | 
in Entropius i aſterwards their part is in the ĩtre· 
gular nouns and verbs, and in the rules for 

and scanning + VETSES. : r ate -exainined as the 
.(ͤ ²˙—Qü barons bon ' ren and hm; 
lass III. „ 
| and.Caecar's Commentaries in the afternoon. vat 25 
Practise in the Latin rules till they are perſect in 
then 4: afterwards in Mr. SO es 
Examined as before. 

e Afterwards they prooret Virgil, Rr GIN 
the same time to write themes and verses, and to learn 
Greek; from thence ane We Fe RI 
sball seem most proper, fone 
Wi} © know not well what een 
because you have not informed me what A 
will apply yourself to. I believe it will be most ſor 
your advantage to apply yourself wholly to the lan- 
guages, till you go to the University. The Greek 
authours I think it best for you to read are these: 


* - * 
2 ; gue þ N —— 
LE, 9545 45 Ai 


1 Th ont 
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Attick and Devick./: wh 

Thus you will W Killed in all the di- 

Alete anna. rest 
r of 
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4707176) D. JOHNSON, 73 
In the study of Latin, it is proper not to read 
the latter authours, till you are well versed in those 
of the purest ages; as Terence, Tully, Cesar, 
Sallust, ee munen mung 
Phedrus. ole un 
<P r 
to attain a habit of expression, without which know⸗ 
and more necessary in English; and can only be 
ah 
wan un et , e Se. 4 


While Ichnson kept bis 8 there can be 
no doubt that be was insensibly furnishing bis mind 
with various knowledge; but I have not discovered 
that he wrote any thing except a great part of his 
tragedy of . Ingxs. .\ Mr. Peter Garrick, the elder 
brother of David, told me that he remembered John- 

son's borrowing. the Turkish History of him, in order 
to form, his play from it. When be had finisbed 
some part of it, he read what be had done to Mr. 
Walmgley, who objected to his baving already brought 
his, heroine into great distress, and asked him, ** how 
can you possibly contrive to plunge her into deeper 
calamity ?” Johnson, in sly allusion to the supposed 
oppressive proceedings of the court of which Mr. 
Walmsley was register, replied, © Sir, 1 l 
inte che Spiritual Court: 
Mr. Walmsley, however, was well W with 
this proof of Johngon's abilities as a dramatick writer, 
and adyized him 10 pub the tragedy, al POT 
it on the stage. 
Johnson now a of trying his * in 
1 the great field of genius and * 
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where! talents of every miha dhe fullest dope, 
and the highest encouragement. | It is a memorable 


. circumstarice that his pupil David Garrick went 
thither: at the same time, v with intention ta complete 


his education, and ſollow the profession of the lam, 


eee ere g, dene 27 regs e ll | 


p< rcp. 29354 Irs tied: 7 


This ben ee 70 


ts the metropats, was many years-afterwards noticed 


in an allegorical poem on Shakspeare's Mulberry 
tree, by Mr. Lovibond, the vane pains rg 


« The Tears of Old-May-day.” 
© They, were, recommended to Mr. colson, ih Uni- 

nent mathematician and master of an academy, x: the 

A letter from Mr. Wader: e 


9 „nn. Reverend l,. G een 
2 . 1 e 
e, 4 had the favour of yours, and am ext 
obliged to vu; but I cannot say I Had a greater 
ſection for you upon it than I ha before, being 2 
since so much endeared to you, as well by an 
friendsbip, as by your many excellent and valuable 


7 
* 


8 e and, Wer eee en 


ee they wall io elt gaser of Un mer lie 22 


to London. Garrick, evidently meaning to embellich a little, 


one day in my hearing, © we rode and tied. Aud the hop of 
Killaloe informed me, that at another time, NR. and 


Cawick were dining to eg in Ara 


2 r rr e ere 


2 — ENT HONOR 


_ Lickhfield, March a n. 1 
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in my pocket,” Garrick overhearing him, 'exclaimed, 
Ir you 8ay with two-penee half. penn in your papke:t ?'* 
| ent Pap wil nr 
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6.01937] Da. JOHNSON, ” - 
be my ambition, instead of sending him to the Uni- 


versity, to dispose of him as this young gentleman is. 
He, and another neighbour of mine, one Mr. 
Samuel — set out this morning for London 


Davy Garrick is to be with you early the 


Arne 


tragedy, and to see to get himself employed in son ; 


translation, either from the Latin or the French. 


Johnson is a very good scholar and poet, and I have 


great hopes will turn out a fine tragedy-uriter. If it 


shouldany way lie in your way, doubt notbat youwould 


be ar! to een your countryman. 
be G. Warner.” 
W We his first coming 


to' London is not particularly nov.. I never heard 
that he found any . or encouragement by 
the means of Mr. | 


lson, to whose academy David 
Garrick went. Mrs. Lucy Porter told me, that Mr. 


Walmsley gave him a letter of introduction to Lintot 


his bookseller, and that Johnson wrote sotne things 


for him; but 1 imagine this to be a mistake, for 1 
have diſcovered no trace of it, and I am pretty sure 
he told me, that Mr. Cave was the first e 
whom his pen was engaged in London. | 
le had a little money when he came to town, "TY 
he knew hoy he could live in the cheapest manner. 
His first lodgings were at the house of Mr. Norris, 
a staymaker, in Exeter-street, adjoining Catharins- 


40 eee e let 1 Ma, 
Jokn Nichels, Mr. Wilcox, che hooksller; on being informed by 
him that his intention Was to get his livelihood as an authour, ey ed 


his robust frame attentively, and with a significant look, 2 
_ * You had better buy # porter's knot," He howerer added, * WIL, 
| R . re id, % 
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16 THE III OF! te 
_ street, in the Strand. dined (said be) very well 
for eight- pence, with very good company, at the 


Pine Apple in New-street, just by. Several of them 
had travelled. 'They expected to meet every day; 
but did not know one another's names. It used to 
cost the rest a shilling, for they drank wine; but I 
penny, and gave the waiter a penny; 80 that I was 
quite well served, nay, tag ret, for: ey 


garb the-waiterinathing,” | 
Meere e. . — 


ſermented liquors: a practice to which be rigidly 
conformed for any yoous en, at different pe- 
riods of his liſe. 


; His Orxxzus in the 4% of He + Lemon, 7 x 
wy have heard bim relate, is an Irisb painter, whom he 


knew: at Birmingham, and Who had practised his 
own precepts of c:conomy. for several years in the 


British | capital. He assured Johnson, who, I up- 


pose, was then meditating to try his ſortune in 


London, but was apprebensive of the expence, t that 2 


thirty. pounds a year was enough to enable a man to 


might live in a garret at eighteen-pence a week; few 
people would. inquire whom. he lodges. ; and if they 
did, it was easy to say, Sir, Lam to be ſound at 
tuch a place. By spending three-pencs in a coffee- 
house, he might be for some hours every day in very 


good company; he might dine for 8ix-pence, break- 
* bread” and milk ſor a penny, and do without 


On clean-shirt-ddy be went abroad,” and 


paid Wat 1 have beard him more than once talk 
| 7 whom 3 


live there without being contemptible. He allowed 
| ten pounds for clothes and. linen. He. said a man 
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40/2997) Di. JOHNSON.. 11 
. ith kinduees; nod: did not like to have one smile at 
the recital. This man (said he, gravely) was 
very sensible man, who perfectly understood common 


affairs: a man of a great deal of knowledge of the 
world, fresh from life, not strained through books 
He borrowed a horse and ten pounds at Birmingham. 


Finding himself master of so much money, he set uff 


ſor West Chester, in order to get to Ireland- He 
returned the home, and probably che ten pounds u. 


ee e 
— : circemetaiies jibe 
early part of his life, and particularly at the interest - 


ing era of his launching into the ocean of London, 


it is not to be wondered at, that an actual instance; 


proved by experience of the possibility of enjoying - 


the intellectual luxury of social liſe; upon a very 
small income, should deeply engage his attention, 
and be ever recollected by him as a eircumstance of 


much importance. He amused himself, I remember, 


by computing how much more expence was abso- 


lutely necessary to live upon the same scale with that 
which his friend described, when the value oſ money 


was diminished by the progress of commerce.” It 


may be estimated that eee ee, e e Y 


with difficulty be sufficient. 


Amidst this cold obscurity, eee e 


circumstance to cheer him; he was well acquainted 


with Mr. Henry Hervey, one of the branches of 


n e, who-bad been qual} 


iii I 


3 The Honourable Henry He, ind of he fr rar 
Bristol, quitted the army and took orden. He married a sister of 


Sie Thomas dan, by whom ti fes the Avton Retire lorem nl 
bs g e a | 
CEE 0177 ER yes Sab Vide o, Pegs. - 
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THE LIFE OF tr. 28. 
tered at Liehſield as an officer of the army, and had 
at this time a house in London, where Johnson was 


frequently entertained, and had an opportunity of 
meeting genteel company. Not very long before 


his death, he mentioned this, among other particulars 
af his life, which he was kindly communicating to 
me; and he described this early friend . Harry 
Hervey,” thus: © He was a vicious man, but very 
3 ee dee e re -- 


eee eee 
1 and that he retired for some time to 
lodgings at Greenwich, where be proceeded in it 
somewhat further, and used to compose, walking in 
the Park; but did not _ IE ns 
Pico. to finish it. TR © 0 

+ At this period we: fund the! following 3 
na l Care, Wide lone Mah in the | 
ebene to ee e | 


"15 : Nen #4 i 
ld thin W ee ee e en ahaoni 
3 apron next door ens tuts 
. Minn 2 1 Church-atreet, July 12, 1737 


15 "OI n your papers very un- 
common offers of encouragement to men of letters, I 
have chosen, being a stranger in London, to com- 
munfcate to you the following design, which, I 
hope, n wi Ber ene bes 
"of us. 5 * Nr 

« The History of the Council of Trent having 
been lately trabglited into French, and published 
with large Notes by Dr. Le Courayer, the reputation 


| of that book is so much revived.in England, that, it 


is uezumed,'& new translation of it from the Italian, 


e e e e ß + 


"* 
»4 
* 

. 

* 
* 

5 


together with Le Courayer's Notes from: beer 


5 e 


dome in consequence 


ad. 133%] de — ine. 


could not fail of a favourable reception. uf 
. If it-be anvwered, that ther Hiatory is already: is 


' Englich, it must be remembered, that there was the 


same objection against Le 'Courayer's. un 


with this disad vantage, that the French had u benim | 


by one of their best translators, whereas you cannot 


read three pages of the English History without dis- 


covering that the style is le of improve 
ments; but 3 to he 
expected from the attempt, you must judge frum the 
pecimen, which, 3 
submit to your examination 
ee de mer ad dhe verxious es 0e 
mar hope that the addition of the Notes will turm 


the balance in-our favour r eee tation 
of the Annotator. - ak þ e- e 


Be pleased e ee, 


e eee 
„ Mee, IT 
«\ 4/34. At 8. Near bandes went | ban 
Nan nd 47 
| She LATE 72M; 
though 

with his own name, that he had not yet been! 
— 
duced to Mr. Cave. — 


51 1 E. 5 


contains. 


. c 
field, where he had leſt Mrs. Johnson, and there he 


at last finished his tragedy, which was not executed 


with his rapidity of composi 


tion upon other 


ae | 
if you are not willing to engage in this «heme and 
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days before his death, while burning a great mass of 

papers, he picked out from among them the original 
unſormed sketch of this tragedy, in his own hand- 
writing, and gave it to Mr. Langton, by whose 

ſavour a copy of it is no in my possession. It con- 
_ tains fragments of the intended plot, and speeches 
ſior the different persons of the drama, partly in the 

raw materials of prose, partly worked up into verse; 
as also a variety of hints for illustration, borrowed 
ſrom the Greek, Roman, and modern Witers. The 

hand- writing is very difficult to be read, eren by 
those Who were best acquainted with Johnson's 

mode of penmansbip, which at all times was very 

particular. The King having graciously accepted of 
this manuseript as a literary curiosity, Mr. Langeon 

made a ſair and distinct copy of it, which he ordeced 
to be bound up with the original and the printed 
tragedy; and the volume is deposited in the Kings 
Böbrary. His Majesty was pleased eee 

5 Langton to take à copy of it for himself.. 
oh The whole of ie js db thodght and imagery, 
and happy expressions; and of the disjecta membra 
scattered thrbughout, and as yet unarranged, a good 
dramatick poet might avail himself with considerable 
_ advantage... I shall give my readers some specimens 
AA 
eee 7 SANT 15 


nB nn” eee, 

P ͤ ATT 
Ner farther tempt the guenging rage "+= 

| x 'Y „ e INTO ate ran, i 

. * Those haly beings, whos: unseen direction 


3 TO CG the * 3 


* 7! Du. JOHNSON, 
| * dr quit der dee to drr dme. 


[A wall pr only of ti Hege Bete, 


eee ww T'think, riot t 


advantage: * ; | 


e Rs 


e . 
arddur, 


n 


e 


erte ing moral 10 as puts obne, 


« Affrighted at impiety like thine, - B 
eee, o bene and to ruin.” 5 


e — oy 


if 


« Tub me te G > "7 


« Sure, this 10 hi which Avidefire . 


W e and wanton poets.” 15 


. 8 
G which heaven must by another miracle 


enable us to_tinderstand, yet might it be forechewn, by . 


„ enen Ia 


i on.” 


This lux rer worked „. 
en een . oy N 
"EY ' LEONTIVS. 1 
eee 
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© To wara the wand ting linnet to the hade, 
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« Beheld, without concern, expiring e 


mee 


DEMETRIUS, 


FFF 


A feeble goyernment, eluded laws, ; 
« A factious populace, luxurious nobles, 
And all the maladies of sinking States. 


When pulick villainy, too strong for justice, 


„Shows his bold front, the harbinger of ruin, 
< Can brave Leontius call for airy wonders, 

« Which/cheats interpret, and which fools regard ? 
* When some neglected. fabrick nods beneath 
6 The weight of years, and totters to the tempest, 


Must heaven despatch the messengers of light, 
rer EY”, 


'" K va 


n en) r Ge aha and 


Joy to find that thou deservest to be loved by Mahomet, 
—with a mind great as his own. Sure, thou art an 
_ errour of nature, and an exception to the rem of thy Se, 

EL Cn We Rs e 
0 int mito nothing. I thought all the thoughts of 

2 „ . | 
_ colors of the flaunting (flowing) robe, tune the voice 
and roll the eye, place the gem, rhoose the Arens, and 


r e r ORE” * 
Thus in the tragedy : 8 


8 


e ee eee 
* Thy soul completes the triumphs of thy face : 


© I thought, ſorgive my fair, e geg 
* The strongest effort of a female ct 


4. D. 1737] Dax. JOHNSON. | * 
Was but to choose the graces of the day, | 

Io tune the tongue, to teach the eyes to roll, 

Dispose the colours of the flowing robe, 

Aud add new roses to the faded cheek.”  - 

I shall select one other pazzage, on gobount of the 

_ doctrine which it illustrates. Inzxz observes, © thas 


the Supreme Being will accept of virtue, whatever out 
ward circumstances it may be accompanied with, and _ 
may be delighted with varieties of worship but is an- 
swered ; That variety cannot affect that Being, who, 


mfinltely happy in his own perfections, wants 1 external 
gratifications ; nor con infinite truth be delighted with 
Falshoad ; that though he may guide or pity those fe 
legves in darkness, he abandons thoss who a their 
eyes agams?t the beams of d... 


Johnson's residence at LichGeld, on his return to 
it at this time, was only for three months; and as 
be bad as yet seen but a small part of the wonder 

of the Metropolis, he had little to tell his townsmen. 
He related to me the following minute anecdote of 
this period: “ In the last age, when my mother 
lived in London, there were two sets of people, those 
who gave the wall, and those who took it; the 


peaceable and the quarrelsome. When I returned 


to Lichfield, after having been in London, my mother 
asked me, whether I was one of those who gave the 


wall, or those who took it. Mew it is. fixed. m 
every man keeps to the right; or, if one is taking 
it; and it is neyer n dis- 


pute. N 
3 * Journal of a Tour tothe kichride 2d edit, p. 232, 7 8 
oy” Pot 6 2 | 
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nx IIR or Uerar, 26. 
He now removed to London with Mrs. Johnson; 


but her daughter, who had lived with them at Edial, 
was left with her relations in the country. His 


lodgings were ſor some time in Woodstock-street, 


near Hanover-gquare, and afterwards in Castle-street, 
near Cavendish-square. As there is something plea- 


singly interesting, to many, in tracing so great a 


man through all his different habitations, I shall, 


before this work is concluded, present my readers 
with an exact list of his lodgings and houses, in 
order of time, which, in placid condescension to my 


respectful curiosity, he one evening dictated to me, 
but without specifying how long he lived at each. 


In the progress of his life I shall have occasion to 


mention some of them as connected with particular 


incidents, or with the writing of particular parts 


of his works. To some, this minute attention may 


appear trifling ; but when we consider the punctilious 


_ exactness with which the different houses in which 


Milton regided have been traced by the writers of his 
life, a similar enthusiasm e eee 
biographer of Johnson. 89. 

His tragedy being by this time, dt, 
completely finished and fit ſor the stage, he was very 


desirous that it should be brought forward. Mr. 
Peter Garrick told me, that Johnson and he went 


together to the Fountain tavern, and read it over, 


and that he afterwards solicited Mr. Fleetwood, the 
. patentee of Drury-lane theatre, to have it acted at 


his house; but Mr. Fleetwood would not accept it, 
probably because it was not patronized by some man 
of high rank ; and it was not acted till 1749, when 
bis 2 David Garrick was 1 of that 
theatre. 


4. D. 1937+] Da, JOHNSON. 5 


Tas GENTLEMAN's MaeAzixk, begun and car- 
ried on by Mr. Edward Cave, under the name of 
SyL.vanus UnnAx, had attracted the notice and 


esteem of Johnson, in an eminent degree, before 


| he came to London as an adventurer in literature. 
He told me, that when he first saw St. John's 
Gate, the place where that deservedly popular mis- 


5 ne originally printed, he beheld it with 
reverence.” J suppose, indeed, that every young 


authour has had jhe same kind of feeling for the 


magazine or periodical publication which has first 


" entertained him, and in which he has first had an 


opportunity to see himself in print, without the 


risk of exposing his name. I myself recollect such 
impressions from TR Scors Macazixs,” which 
was begun at Edinburgh in the year 1739, and has 
been ever conducted with judgement, accuracy, and 
propriety. I yet cannot help thinking of it with an 
affectionate regard. Johnson has dignified the Gen- 
tleman's Magazine, by the importance with which 


he invests the liſe of Cave; but he has given it still 
greater lustre by the various admirable nnn 


he wrote for it. 
Though Johnson was often solicited by bis friends 


to make a complete list of his writings, and talked 
of doing it, I believe with a serious intention that 


they should all be collected on his own account, he 


put it off from year to year, and at last died without 


having done it perfectly. I have one in his own 
_  hand-writing, which contains a certain number; 1 
indeed doubt if he could have remembered every 


one of them, as they were so numerous, 30 various, 
and scattered in such a multiplicity of unconnected 
publications; . nay, several of them published under 
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from occasional information given by him to his 


86 THE LIFE OF (aner, 29. 
the names of other persons, to whom be liberally 4 
contributed from the abundance of his mind. We =: 
must, therefore, be content to discover them, partly 14 


friends, and partly from internal evidence. 
HFlis first performance in the Gentleman's Maga- 1 
zine, which for many years was his principal s0urce _ = 
for employment and support, was a copy of Latin 1 
verses, in March 1738, addressed to the editor in 60 | 
happy a 8tyle of compliment, that Cave must have 1 
been destitute both of taste and sensibility, had he | 

not n Kiel highly gratified. 1 


4d Unna I. | a: | 


mm tr Latin | | | 
 UnBans, nullis victe calummiis, | 

Cui fronte sertum in erudit4 

5 eee 


Quid lane gens ant, ' 
Quid et minetur, Solicitus parim, 
Vacare zolis berge Muois, 
Jurtu animo studiisque eli. 


PFidens, superbo frange silentio ; . 
Nietrir per obstantes cuteruuns 
Sedulitas animosa tendet. | 


s abit i wed was 
I hall take care that my readers shall not be left to waver in doubt, 
between certainty and conjecture, with regard to their authenticity ; 
and, for that purpose, shall mark with an ateriat (*) tho which 


* U., 1738.] Da. JOHNSO N. 
Intende nervos, fortis, inanibus 

20 n mac 50 0 
Tntende jam nervos, habebis 
Participes TLRs: 


2 ulla Mutis pagina grotior, „ 
NQuam que severis ludicra jungere _ | 
Novit, fatigatamque nugis 6 
'  Uluhbus recreare mentem. 


Texente Nymphis serta Lycoride, 
Ros ruborem sic viola adjuvat 
 Immista, sic Iris refulget 
AEthereis variata Jucks,* 8. mY 


he acknowledged to his friends, ewe des 
are ascertained to be his by internal. evidence, When any other 
pieces are ascribed to him, I shall give my reasons. | 
A translation of this Ode, by an unknown correspondent, ap- 
nnn OY TAO” . 
« Hail, Uxzan ! indefatigable man, 
« Unwearied yet by all thy useful toil! 
« Whom num'rous slanderers asvault in vain z | 
„ Whom no base calumny can put to foil. 
But still the laurel on thy learned brow 
« Flourishes fair, and shall for ever grow. ? 


« What mean the servile imitating crew, 
Nel er seek: but «till thy noble ends pursue, 
««-Unconquer'd by the rabble's venal voice. 

eee bee eee, ec gert 

« Happy in temper as in industry. 5 


« The senseless oneerings of an haughty tongue, 
„ Unworthy thy attention to engage, 

« Unheeded pass: and tho' they mean thee wrong, 
« By manly silence disappoint their rage. 

© Avziduous diligence confounds its foes, 

FIT eee 
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It appears that he was now enlisted by Mr. Cave 
as a regular coadjutor in his magazine, by which he 
probably obtained a-tolerable livelihood. At what 
time, or by what means, he had acquired a compe- 
tent knowledge both of French and Italian, I do not 


know ; but he was $0 well skilled in them, as to be 
sufficiently qualified for à translator. That part bf 
his labour which consisted in emendation and im- 


provement of the productions of other contributors, 


like that employed in levelling ground, can be per- | 


ceived only by those who had an opportunity of com- 


paring the original with the altered copy, What we 


certainly know to have been done by him in this 
way, was the Debates in both houses of Parliament, 


under the name of The Senate of Lilliput,” some- 


times with  feigned - denominations: of the several 


speakers, sometimes with denominations formed 'of 


c« Rnert thy fee mir lackes in Ws contve, 

« 'Thy spotless fame shall quash all false reports: 

. Exert thy powers, nor fear a rival's force, 

„ But thou ahalt smile at all his vain effort: 
6 Thy labouts shall be crown'd with large suecess : 
The Muse's aid thy Magazine shall bless, 


« No page more grateful to th* harmonious nine 
Than that wherein thy labours we survey; 
| « Where solemn themes in fuller splendour shine, 
te (Delightful mixture, ) blended with the gay, 
a eee e 
| A welcome respite to the wearied mind. 


ed a at.” 
i Of various flow'rs a beauteous wreath compose, 75 
The lovely viqlet's anure- painted head 
Adds lustre to the crimson-blushing rose. 
« Thos splendid Iris, with her varied dye, 
nn EY | 
i 8 . 5 
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. 4738. Da. JOHNSON. _. 89 
the letters of their real names, in the mayner of what 
is called anagram, so that they might easily be de- 
eyphered. Parliament then kept the press in a kind 
of mysterious awe, which made it necessary to have 
recourse to such devices. In our time it has acquired 
an unrestrained freedom, so that the people in all 
parts of the kingdom have a fair, open, and exact fl 
report of the actual proceedings of their representa- 170 
tives and legislators, which in our constitution is I 
highly to be valued; though, unquestionably, there 1 
has of late been too much reason to complain of the | 11 


petulance with which obscure scribblers have pre- 1 
r ee eee e ee eee 8 1 
and situation. | 3088 
| This important article of tho Genen - . 
eee eee eee William 1 
Guthrie, a man who deserves to be respectably re- Il! 
corded in the literary annals of this country. He 11 
was descended of an ancient family in Scotland ; but 1 
having a small. patrimony, and being an adherent f | 
the unfortunate house of Stuart, he could not accept 
bolt any office in the $tate ; he therefore came to Lon- 
don, and employed his talents and learning as an 
Authour by profession.“ His writings in History, 
criticism, and politicks, had considerable merit,” He 
was the first English historian who had recourse to 
that authentick source of information, the Parlia- 
mentary Journals; and such was the power of his 
| ROY on that, at an early period, Government 


FC Nee 
that he was the authour of the beautiful little piece, © The Eagle 
and Robin Redbreast,” in the collection of poems entitled < Tus 
„ e eee eee Tay, 
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THE LIFE OF [rar 29, 
thought it worth their while to keep it quiet by a 
pension, which he enjoyed till his death. Johnson 
esteemed him enough to wish that his liſe should be 
written. The debates in Parliament, which were 
brought home and digested by Guthrie, whose me- 
mory, though surpassed by others who have since 
followed him in the same department, was yet very 
quick and tenacious, were sent by Cave to Johnson 
ſor his revision; and, aſter some time, when Guthrie 
had attained to greater variety of employment, and 
the speeches were more and more enriched by the 
accession of Johnson's genius, it was resolved that 
be should do the whole himself, from the scanty - 
notes furnished by persons employed to attend in 
both houses of Parliament. Sometimes, however, as 


be himself told me, he had nothing more communi- 


cated to him than the names of the several speakers, 
and the part which they had taken in the debate. 
Thus was Johnson employed during some of the 


| bet years of his life, as a mere literary labourer © for 


gain, not glory, solely to obtain an honest support. 
He however indulged himself in occasional little sal- 
nes, which the French so happily express by the 


term jeu d boprit, bee ge hor gg 


order, in the progress of this work. 5 
But what first displayed his transcendent 
and gave the world assurance of the Man,” was 


his © Lownpon, a Poem, in Imitation of "the Third: 


Satire of Juvenal :” which came out in May this year, 
and burst forth with a splendour, the rays of which 
will ſor ever encircle his name. Boileau had imitated 
the same satire with great success, applying it to 
Paris; but an attentive comparison will satisfy every 
reader, that he is much excelled by the English 

| 1 | . 


— Du. JOUNSON. =_— 


Juvenal. Oldham had also imitated it, and applied it 
to London; all which performances concur to prove, 
that great cities, in every age, and in every country, 
will furnish similar topicks of satire. Whether 
Johnson had previously read Oldham's imitation; I 
do not know; but it is not a little remarkable, that 
there is scarcely any coincidence found between the 


two performances, though upon the very same sub- 
ject. The only instances are, . 


n OO TO 


. 


Where France does all derade peu 


Orton. 
* The oe chre of Paris and of Rome.” | 
 JonnsoR. 


No calling or profession-comes amiss, 
| DP 


Orpnaa. 
| All oiencs abt mur knows." 55 
Jonson. 


N | 
as exhibiting the horrours of London, and of the 


times, contrasted with better days, are different from 


those of Johnson, and in general OR 


well exprest.* 


There are, in Oldham's imitation, — i 


verses and bad rhymes, and immens 
strange inadvertent blunder r 
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bo- much concern'd to leave my dear old friend, 

"| ten luis design commend dd 
ECO ny eee ji Ae bs 


It is plain be was not going to 8 bis 
friend was going to leave him. A young lar at 
- ̃ͤ goo! cron Gapaky, i 


The much concern'd to hug my dear old friend.” 


bs | Thiele (ama te ths ed, homer Wnus- 
ſused by Oldham than by Johnzon : 5 


1 N habet infels paupertas durius in , A | 
n Quam quod ridiculos homines facit.” | | 
which is an exquisite remark on the galling mean- | 

ness and rat annexed to N Jonxsox's | 

imitation is, 3 HG | | 


54 « Of all MU Mins he Sas, 
Sue the most bitter is a scornful jest. 


| Oroitaxt's, though les elegant, is more just; ; 


8 Nothing in poverty so ill is borne, 
en ene 


"Where, or in what manner this poem was com- 
8 I am sorry that I neglected to ascertain with 


— ridicule, what was zome time ago too common 
| SORT COR Oy: 4 
« If what I've taid can't from the town affricht, 
1 Consider other dangers of the night ; | oP 
„ When brickbats are from upper stories thrown, 
EE: . „ 
9 | 


4. v. 1738. ; Du. JOHNSON. : 93 
precision, from Jobnson's own authority. He b 


marked upon his corrected copy of the first edition 


of it, Written in 1738; and, as it was published f 


in the month of May in that year, it is evident that 
much time was not employed in preparing it for the 


press. The history of its publication I am enabled to 
give in a very satisfactory manner; and judging from 
myself, and many of my friends, T rant unn. 
not be uninteresting to my readers. 


We may be certain, though it is n Indy 
aan in the following ns IRON _ 
e ee e 5 


„ v0 Mn. cave. ee % 

| , Wedeaday Ma 
n Ile Ae. 1738] | 
| deen I 24k the Mt 
few days ago, I did not expect a repetition of the 
same pleasure so soon; for a pleasure I shall always 


think it, to converse in any manner with an ingeni- 


ous and candid man; but having the inclosed poem 


in my hands to dispose of for the benefit of the 


authour, (of whose abilities I shall say nothing, since 


procure more advantageous terms from any person 


than from you, who have so much distinguished your- 


self by your generous encouragement of poetry; and 
whose judgment of that art nothing but your com- 
mendation of my trifle? can give me any oceasi% ie 
call in question. I do not doubt but you' will look 
over this poem with another eye, and reward it in _ 


he oe armory hr oe who | 
» Ode Ad Urbanam” probably.” N. 
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counts the lines be is to purchase, and considers 
nothing but the bulk. I cannot help taking notice, 


that, besides what the authour may hope for on ac- 
count of his abilities, he has likewise another claim 


to your regard, as he lies at present under very dis- 


advantageous cireumstances of fortune. I beg, there- 


fore, that you will favour me with a letter to-morrow, 
that I may know what you can afford to allow him, 


that he may either part with it to you, or ſind out, 
(which I «OO cd nan RE to 
« have only to add, "thus a3 ee 


transcribed it verycoarsely, which, after having altered 
it, I was obliged to do, I will, if you please to trans- 


mit the sheets from the press, correct it ſor you; 


and take the trouble n e ee e N 


3 . HER 
rosity, you will not only encourage learning, and 


relieve distress, but Gant e e 


very enable manner, 1 
„ Tour my anden. 


A N © £4 ; q 


* e No- 6, eee. 
:* I am to return you thanks for the present 
you were 80 kind as to send by me, and to-intreat 


that you will be pleased to inſorm me by the penny- 
post, whether you resolve to print the poem. | 


8 


please to send ĩt me by the post, with a note to 
ey, I will go and read the lines to him, that 
we may have his consent to put his name in the | 
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contains, it will be no longer than 


4. b. 1738. 
As to the printing, if it can be set im- 
mediately about, I will be so much the authour's 


friend, as not to content myself with mere solicita- 
tions in his ſavour. I propose, if my calculation be 
near the truth, to engage for the reimbursement of 
all that you shall lose by an impression of 500 pro- 
vided, as you very generously propose, that the 


profit, if any, be set aside for the authour 's use, ex- 


cepting the present you made, which, if he be a 


gainer, it is fit he should repay. I beg that you will 
let one of your servants write an exact account of 


the expense of sueh an impression, and send it with 


the poem, that I may know what I engage for. I 


am very sensible, from your generosity on this o- 


sion, of your regard to learning, even in its unhap- 
piest state; and cannot but think such a temper de- 


serving of the gratitude of those who suffer so oſten 


.,» * Your most humble servant, 


OH | ” 
WW „Sau. Jonnson..- 
#A 4 a 


n 5 : . © TO. MR, c n. * 
1 «© rn, Minn DE ES 
«© T'wArTED on you to 
gley's : as I remember the number of lines which it 


the quotations, which must be subjoined at the bot 


tom of the page; part of the beauty of the perform- 
ance (if any beauty be allowed it) consisting in 
adapting Juvenal's sentiments to modern facts and 

persons. It will, with those additions,” Very conçẽ,- 


* A poem, publiched in 1737, of which «ee an account in vol u 


under April 30, 7. 


Ds. JOHNSON,” op 
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niently make five sheets. And since the expence 


will be no more, I shall contentedly insure it, as I 
mentioned in my last. If it be not therefore gone 
to Dodsley's, I beg it may be sent me by the penny- 


post, that I may have it in the evening. I have 
composed a Greek Epigram to Eliza, and think she 
ought to be celebrated in as many different languages 
as Lewis le Grand. Pray send me word when you 
will begin upon the poem, for it is a long way to 


Walk. I would A e e eee 6 


a N Jam, Sir, 
N Tours, Kc. 1 
4 At erg Jounzon:” 


333 410 un. ca. 


sm, F DEMILR bie date] 


41 e n letter, 


and will vot fall to attend you to-morrow with 
lun, bo looks upon you as one of ber best 


J was to day with Mr. Dodsley, who declargs 
very warmly in fayour of the paper you sent him, 
which be desires to have a share in, it being, as he 
says, 4 credituble thing to be concerned in. I knew 
not what answer to make till I had consulted you, nor, 
what to demand on the authour's part, but am very ' 
willing that, if you please, be should have a part in 
it, as he will undoubtedly be more diligent to dis- 
perse and promote it. If you can send me word 
to-mortow. what I shall say to him, I will settle mat- - 


| Wk 993 ee aan | 


r » The lamed Mrs, Elizabeth C. 


: 


— Ds. TOHN'SON. W 


as the town anni ee TE 
Oy” 4 
Ke 9191 „Lore r. 


Jo us wWbo have long nt as, 
| dold-opirity and masterly versification of this poem, 

it is a matter of curiosity to observe the diffidenoe 
wich which its authour brought it forward into pub- 
lick notice, while he is so cautious as not to avo it 
to be his own production; and with what humility 


he offers to allow the printer to © alter any stroke of 


satire which be might dislike.“ That any such 
alteration was made, we do not know. If we did, 


we could not but feel an indignant regret ; but how 
painful is it to see that a writer of such vi 


powers of mind was actually in such distress, that the 


small profit which so short a poem, however excel- 
lent, could yield, was courted as a © relief.” > 
It has been generally said, I know not with what 


booksellers, none of whom would purchase it. To 


this circumstance Mr. Derrick ah dos in the follow- | | 


A bb lines of his © FoxTuxs, a Raxarsopr :” 


Pe. no. kind patron Jouwson on? 
Shall JounsoN fiendlow range the town 2 
And every publisher refuse. 

| « The offipring of his happy Bae v. 
en have seen that the worthy, mot: ad 


| | ingenions Mr. Robert Dodsley had taste enough'to 
perceive its uncommon merit, and 


ow? I Bog #4 en bee. | 


truth, that Johnson offered his © Loxvyog” to Several 5 | 


ught it cre 
ditable to have a share in it. The fact is, that, at s 
13 „ he R 7 
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perty of it, ſor which he gave Johnson ten guineas; 
who told me, I might, perhaps, have accepted of 


less; but that Paul Whitehead had a little before got 


ten guineas ſor a poem; and I would not take less 


than Paul Whitehead.” . 
I may here observe, tat Johnson appeared to me 


to-undervalue Paul Whitehead upon every -occasion 
when he was mentioned, and, in my opinion, did not 
do bim justice; but when it is considered that Paul 
Whitehead was a member of a riotous and profane 
5 club, we may account for Johnsons having a preju- 
dice against him. Paul Whitehead was, indeed, 


unſortunate in being not only slighted by Johnson, 


but wiolently attacked Wehe rer Ons 
R 


non 13 


« May! (can wore ase 0n manhood all?) 
Be born an and baptiz d a Paul! _ . 


yet I sball never be pass to think meanly of 


the authour of 80 brilliant and pounce a salire as 


% Manxzzs.” “ 
Johnson London“ was published i in May, 17383 


and 1 it is remarkable, that 1 it came out on the same 


. 


* Sir John Hawkins, N 86, talks @, © The creme 938 


in the poem of London ;* but in every particular, except the dif. 


ference of a year, what is there said of the departure of Thales, must 


be understood of Savage, and locked upon as true bixtory.”” This | 
conjecture is, I believe, entirely groundless. I have been assured, 


that Johnson said he was not 40 much as acquainted with Savage 


when he wrote his London.“ I the departure mentioned in it 
was the departure of Savage, the event was not axtedated but for- 


ben; for *© London“ was published in May, 1738, and Savage did 
not bet out for Wales till July, 1739. However well Johnson could 


leſend the credibility e * did not er that de a 


3 * 


a.0.19738.) Dx. JOHNSON.” 2 


morning with Pope's satire, entitled “ 1738; 
that England eee ee eee 
poetical monitors. The Reverend Dr. Douglas, now 


Bishop of Salisbury, to whom I am indebted ſor ne 


obliging communications, was then a student at Ox- 
ford, and remembers well the effeet which © London” 


produced. Every body was delighted with it; and 
there being no name to it, the first buz of the lite- 
rary circles was here is an unknown poet, greater 


even than Pope.” And it is recorded in the Gentle- 


man's Magazine of that year, that it eee 


second edition in the course of a week. 


Ou of the, e e eee eee ies: 
first appearance was General OG@LETHoret, whose 
e gtrong benevolence; of goul” was unabated during 
the course of a very long liſe; though it is painful to 


think, that he had but too much reason to become 
cold and callous, and discontented with the world, 


fromthe neglect which he experienced of his publick 
and private worth, by those in whose power it was to 


gratify so gallant a veteran with marks of distinction. 


This extraordinary person was as remarkable for his 
learning and taste, as ſor his other eminent qualities; 
| and no man was more prompt, active, and generous, 5 
in encouraging merit. I have heard Johnson grate- 


fully acknowledge, in his presence, the kind and 
effectual support which be gave to his © London,” 

though unacquainted with its authour. 

Poes, who then filled the.poetical throne without 
a rival, it may reasonably be presumed, must have 
been particularly struck by the sudden appearance of 

| enen 


3 P, 263. 
og 
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that his ſeelings and 'conduct on the 60onsion were 
candid and liberal. He requested Mr. Richardson, 
son of the painter, to endeavour to find out who this 
new authour was. Mr; Richardson, after some in- 


quiry, having informed him that he had discovered 1 


only that his name was Johnson, and that he was ll! 
some obsdure man, Pope said, He will soon be 11 
dern.. We shall presently see, from a note writ- 
ton by Pope, that he wus himself afterwards more 
vwovensful in his inquiries than lis friend- I her” 1 

That in this justly- celebrated „ 1 

n ber rhymes which the ate yrockion'of e, | 
prosody at this day would disallow, cannot be denied; z 
but with this small imperfection, which in the gene- 4 

ral blaze of its excellence is not perceived, till the 
mind has subsided into cool attention, it is, undoubt- 

_ 6dly, one of the noblest productions in our language, 

both for sentiment and expression. The nation was 

then in that ferment against the court and the mini- 
stry, which some years after ended in the downfall of 

Sir Robert Walpole; and as it has been said, that 

Tories are Whigs when out of place, and Whigs, 

Tories when in place; 80, as a whig administration $ 

ruled with what force it could, a tory opposition bad Z 

all che animation and all the cloquenes of tesistanoe 


| to power, aided by the cammon topicks of patriotism, 
7 liberty, and independence! Accordingly, we find in : 
> - Johnson's © London” the most 'opwited invectives ö 
against tyranny and oppression, the wartest pretli- | 

lection for his own cauntry, und the purest love of 

views e err e eee | 

« Sir Jima Rept, 6 Som the informatie of the younger | 

TE Richardson. | | j 
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* 0.1758] Dx. JOHN SON. 1 N 
character and situation, not omitting his prejudices 
as a © true-born Englishman, not ouly against 
foreign countries, but against Ireland and Scotland. 
On A 


8 « hs cheated nation's bappy fay'rites See; 


Mark whom the great caress, whe fern an me.” 


Has heaven reserv'd, in pity to the poor, 
No pathless waste, or undiscover d shore! 
6 No secret island in the boundless main? 
ce No peaceful desart yet unclaim'd by Spain ? 


Quick let us rise, the happy seats explore, 
_ © And bear Oppression s insolence no more.” 


How, when competitors like these contend, 


« Can farly Virtus hope to fix a friend ?” 


_ © This mournful truth is every where confess'd, 
12 Tm, © SLOW unn WORTH, BY POVERTY DEPRESS' D 1 
" We may easily conceive m_ 1.5 feeling a great 


mind like his, cramped and gal 
stances, uttered this last 4 gh 


narrow circum- 
CY he marked by 


capitals, The whole of the poem is eminently excel- 


doubtedly, since the union between 
denominate the natives af both parts of our iland ; 


lent, and there are in it such proofs of a knowledge 
of the world, and of a mature acquaintance with life, 
as cannot be contemplated without wander, when 
we consider that he was then only in his twenty- 
ninth year, and had yet been 80 bitle 1 in the © pad ' 
haunts of men.” 


7 
England and Scotland, 2 98 


% Was early taught a Bzirow's rights to prize.“ 
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Yet, while we admire the poetical excellence of 
this poem, candour obliges us to allow, that the flame 
of patriotism and zeal for popular resistance with 
 _ which it is fraught, had no just cause. There was, 
in truth, o © oppression ;” the © nation” was not 
<« cheated.” Sir Robert Walpole was a wise and a 
benevolent minister, who thought that the happiness 
and prosperity of a commercial country like ours, 
would be best promoted by peace, which he accord- 
ingly maintained, with credit, during a very long 
period. Johnson himself afterwards honestly ac- 
knowledged the merit of Walpole, whom he called 
e a fixed star; while he characterised his opponent, 
Pitt, as © a meteor.” But Johnson's juvenile poem 
was naturally impregnated with the fire of apposition, 
and upon every account was universally admired. | 
| Though thus elevated into fame, and conscious of 

uncommon powers, he had not that bustling confi- 
. dence, or, I may rather say, that animated ambition, 
which one might have supposed would have urged 
him to endeavour at rising in life. But such was bis 
inflexible dignity of character, that he could not 
stoop to court the great ; without which, hardly any 

man has made his way to a high station. He could 
FY not expect to produce many such works as his 
 ___ _ - » & Lowpos,” and he felt the hardships of writing for 
ö | © bread; he was therefore, willing to resume the office 
x | of a schoolmaster, 60 as to have a sure, though mo- 

derate income for his life; and an offer being made 
| mmm . 


he 6 Ja a Vitae writes by My- Pope in the following year, this 
school is said to have been in Shropsbire ; but as it appears from a 
letter from Earl Gower, that the trustees of it were © tome worthy 


4. b. 1738] Da., JOHNSON. 
could obtain the degree of Master of Arts, Dr. Adams | 
R Ou as Aa} + 1/94 | | 


AER 
n ou” 


ents eee e e ee PF, & 1-8 

gested that Pope must have, by mistake, written Shropshire, instead (| 
of Staffordshire. But I have since been obliged to Mr. Spearing, | [| 
a attorney-at-law, for the following information : — William Adams, 1 
formerly citizen and haberdasher of London, founded a scho at [1] 
Newport, in the county of Salop, by deed dated 275th November, 5 
1656, by which he granted * the yearly sum of ty pornds to sue h | | 
able and learned schoolmaster, from time to time, being of godly _ $ | 
life and conversation, who should have been educated at one of the 11 
Universities of Oxford or Cambridge, and had taken the degree of 1 
Master of Arti, and was well read in the Greek and Latin tongues, 1 
as should be nominated from time to time by the dad William Adams 
during his life, and after the decease of the said William Adams, | 
by the Governours (namely, the Master and Wardens of the 'Haber. . 
dashers' Company of the City of London) and their snccesxors.” The „ | 

l 

| 


manour and lands out of which the revenues for the maintenance of 
the school were to issue are situate at Knighton and Adbarton," in the | | 
county of Stafford.” From the foregoing account of this foundation, . 
ere of the salary being sixty pounds, and | 
the degree of Master of Arts being a requisite qualification in the 390 
teacher, it seemed probable that this was the school in contempla. | 
tion; and that Lord Gower erroneously supposed that the gentlemen 
who powened the lands, out 'of which the revenues eee 5 | 
trustees of the charity. | „„ 
Such was probable conjecture. But in « the Geatleman's Maga- ; 
zine for May, 1793, there is a letter from Mr. Henn, one of the < 
masters of the school of Appleby, in hn | | 
writes as follow: | 
* Land cs aud cs a. 
cover whether the school in question might not be this of Appleby, 
Some of the trustees at that period were worthy gentlemen of the Fen. 
— neighbourhood of Litchfield.” Appleby itself is not far fromthe  _. | 
neighbourhood of Litchfield. The salary, the degree requisite, to- * 
gether with the me of election, all agreeing with the statutes of 
Appleby. The election, as said in the letter, could not be de. 1 
layed longer than the 11th of next month,” which was the 11th f | [if 
September, just three months after the annual audit-day of Appleby II 
school, which is always on the 11th of June; and the statutes en- 1 
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that could be granted him as a favour from the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. But though he had made such a 
figure in the literary world, R was then I 100 | 
great a favour to be asked. 7 

Pope, without any bevel of him but from 
his “ London,” recommended him to Earl Gower, 
who endeavoured to procure for him a degree from 
Dublin, by the following letter to a friend of Dean 


« 81ü, 
ee . eee (authour . 
don, a satire, and some other poetical pieces) is a 
native of this country, and much respected by some 
worthy gentlemen in his neighbourhood, who are 
trustees of a charity-school now vacant z the certain 
salary is sixty pounds a year, of which they are de- 
sirous to make him master; but, unfortunately, be 
is not capable of receiving their bounty, which would 
make him happy for life, by not being a Master of Arts 
| wh nes e work, te eee | 
it must be. 
1 « Now these gentlemen do me the honour to 
think {hat 1 have. intorent enough in you, to prevail 


0 
4 


Join av alfic e u e tris memidus merere 
tar, &c, 

_ 2 Thews thinghs K 

nat ill-founded, and that, in a re Bat ed — 55 
eumstance might be recorded as fact. | 
„But what ab eee 
aner | 
VACANT." 

I cannot omit returning thanks to this learned gentleman for the 
e | 
N | 


— joan 
upon Jou to write to Dean Swift, to pervuade the 
Vuivernty of Dublin to dend a diploms to me, ec. 
Stuting this poor man Master of Arts in their Um 
. They highly extol-the man's e | 


examination, though he is of 80 long a journey ; and 
will venture it, if the Dean thinks je — 
choosing rather ps ee 
10 death in tri | 


trouble, about-an impract; | i | 

. 4 if * 
think there is a probability of . — 
_ I am sure your humanity, and propensity to 
_ Telieve merit in distress, will incline you to'serve the 


Poor man, without my adding any more to the m. 


ble I have already given | ; 
I am, with great truth, Sir, 3 wa 3 
Taour faithful servant, 


© 2 « 
* * 4 * , 
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5 perhaps no amall dizappointment 19 in. 
RO at this respectable application had not thas "I 
dexired effect ; yet how much reason has there been, 5 
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both ſor himself and his country, to rejoice that it 
did not succeed, as he might probably have wasted in 
obscurity those hours in which be aſterwards pro- 
duced his incomparable works 


About this time n bebe e eb h Unen- 


ceipate himself from the drudgery of authourship, He 
applied to Dr. Adams, to consult Dr. Smalbroke of 
the Commons, whether a person might be permitted 
to practice as an advocate there, without a doctor's 


_ - degree in Civil Law. I am (said he) a total stran- 


ger to these studies; but whatever is a profession, 


and maintains numbers, must be within the reach of . 


common abilities, and some degree of industry.“ Dr. 

Adams was much pleased with Johnson's design to 
employ his talents in that manner, being confident 
5 be would have attained to great eminence. And, 


indeed, I cannot conceive: a man better qualified to 
make a distinguished figure as a lawyer; for, he 


would have brought to his profession a rich store of 
various knowledge, an uncommon. acuteness, and a 
command of language, in which few could have 
_ equalled, and none have Surpaeed him. He who 
could display eloquence and wit in defence of the de- 


+ . cigion of the House of Commons upon Mr. Wilkes's 


election ſor Middlesex, and of the unconstitutional 


taxation of our ſellow-subjects in America, must 
have been a powerſul advocate in any cause. But 


here, also, the want of a DEE was an insurmount- 
able bar. y 


He was, N W * ae, peme- 
Fering in that course, into which he had been forced ; | 
and we find, that his proposal from Greenwich to 
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Mr. Cave, for a trandation of Father Paul Sarpis 
History, was accepted. | 
Some sheets of this tte une m off, 


- but the design was dropt; for it happened, oddly 
enough, chat another person of the name of Samuel 
Johnson, Librarian of St. Martin's in the Fields, and 
Curate of that parish, engaged in the same under 
taking, and was patronised by the Clergy, particularly 
by Dr. Pearce, afterwards Bishop of Rochester. Se- 
veral light skirmishes passed between the rival trans- 
lators, in the news- papers of the day: and the 
consequence was, that they destroyed each other, 

ſor neither of them went on with the work. It is 

much to be regretted, that the able perſormance of 
that celebrated genius Fna Paoro, lost the advantage 
of being incorporated into British n N 8 | 
e Watt ee, b pit 1 


110 the Weekly Miscellany, 'October 27, " 1738, there © poured 
the following advertisement : just published, Proposals for print. 
ing the History of the Council of Trent, translated from the Italian 
of Father Paul Sarpi ; with the Authour's Life, and Notes theolo. 
gical, historical, and critical, from the French edition of Dr. Le 
Courayer. To which are added, Observations on the History, and 
Notes and Illustrations from various Authours, both printed and 
manuscript. By S. Johnson. 1. The work will consist of two | 

hundred sheets, and be two volumes in quarto, printed on good 
paper and letter. 2. The price will be 18s. each volume, to be paid, 
half a gyinea at the delivery of the first volume, and the rest at the 
delivery of the second volume in sheets: 3. 'Two-pence to be 
_ abated for every sheet less than two hundred.” It may be had ona 
large paper, in three volumes, at the price of three guineas; one to 
be paid at the time of «ubscribing, another at the delivery of the 
first, and the rest at the delivery of the other volumes, The work 
is now in the pres, and, will be diligently prosecuted. Subscriptions 
| are taken in by Mr, Dodsley in Pall-Mall, Mr. Rivington in St. 
* Paul's Church- yard, by E. Cave at St, John's Gate, and the Trans- 
lator, at No, 6, a "I; by Cavendiah.square,” - | 
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don received for this work C. 49 7. in sums of one, 


most frequently two. And it is curious to observe 
Johnson has pasted upon it a slip of paper, which he 
has entitled Small Account,” and which contains 
one article, « Sept. 9th, Mr. Cave laid down 25s. 64.” 
There is subjoined to this account, a list of some 
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— by the favour of Mr. Job 
Nichols, a paper in Johnson's hand- writing, entitled 


Account between Mr. Edward Cave and Sam. 
Johnson, in relation to a version of Father Paul, &c. 


begun August the 2d, 1738 ;” by which it appears, 
that ſrom that day to the 21st of April, 1739, John- 


two, three, and sometimes four guineas at a time, 


subscribers to the work, partly in Johnson's hand- 


writing, partly in that of another perzon ;_ and there 
ſollows a leaf or two on which are written a number 


of characters which have the appearance of a short 


band, which, perhaps, Johnson was then trying to 


1 MB. | CAVE. 


. | 


I wrote an answer to your letter, in which you seem 


_ to insmuate that I had promised more than I am 
ready to perform. . If I have raised your expectations 


by any thing that-may have escaped my memory, I 


am sorry; and if you remind me of it, shall thank 


you for the favour. If I made fewer alterations than 
usual in the Debates, it was only because there ap- 


„0 l. Dr.) JOHNSON. 8 
The verses to Lady Firebrace may be had when you 
please, ſor you know that such a subject neither 
deserves much thought, nor requires it. 

« The Chinese Stories? may be had folded down 
when you please to send, in which I do not recollggt 
that you desired any alterations to be made. 
An answer to another query I am very willing 

to write, and had consulted with you about it last 
night if there bad been time; for I think it the 


most proper way of inviting such a correspondence 


menen. 


. tothe Prize Veries, a backwandnes We 


mine their degrees of merit is not peculiar, to me. 


Lou may, if you please, still have what I can say: 

but I shall engage with little spirit in an affair, which 

I Shall harghy end to my own satisfaction, and cer- 

SOR n ade mmm. an e, 
cerned. 

4 « As to Father Paul, I hows. not. 00 dip lntion: 

my proposal, but have met with impediments, which, l 


hope, are now at an end; and if you find the progress : 
| hereafter not such as you have right to expect, you | 


can easily stimulate a negligent 


4 


If any or all of these have ie 


er ee e eee 


2 1 W 
s ab Verses to Lady Firebrace, at Bury Asizes,” 


Du Halde's Description of China was then publighing by Mr. by. 


| Cave in weekly numbers, whence: Johnson was to zelect pieces for N 


the embellishment of the Magazine. N. 


CN AIR 
. the Divine Attributes is here alluded 10, Os | 


. 
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you to propor de queatio to which er = 


an answer. ne n iN 
8 


noo: blo ha on Tour bande een. 


' ? 
* 1 1 ln wits ke . 
ö 4 * >. ; WN 3 . ry ' 
Fr f - $4 * . 00 To MR. CAVE; 57 * * 2 * Gy 
ae th 93 enen | [No de.! 


rep PI" Se ite that the 


commentary cannot be progecuted with any appear- 
ance of success; for as the names of the authours 
concerned are of more weight in the performance 


than its own intrinsick merit, the publick will be 


© con satisfied with it. And I think the Examen 


should be pushed forward with the utmost expedition. 
Thus, This day, &c. An Examen of Mr. Pope's 
Essay, &c. containing a succinct Account of the 


Philosophy of Mr. Leibnitz on the System of the 
Fatalists, with a Confutation of their Opinions, and 
an Illustration of the Doctrine of em, wich 

what else you think proper. 


E e Ml de cee s een 


that it is a thing distinct from the Commentary. 


L was so far from imagining they stood still, chat 
I conceived them to have à good deal before-hand, 
and therefore was less anxious in providing them 
more. But if ever they stand still on my account, it 
must doubtless be charged to me; and whatever 


else shall be reasonable, I sball not oppose.; but beg 
ente ** till . ln 


The Compositors in Mr. Wee. priming oc, who ren 
this Euer to have then waited for copy,” Ny 


| 1 
| . 5 Dau. JOHNSON. | 113 | | 
eontreat you to send me a dozen propoxals, dee i 

hall then have copy to spare. F e ee Toon 1 
„ $3296 1 
*.Your's; impransus, J 1 
. | Sax. Jonxsox. ) 11 
eber the Proof you cd or | | 1 
| But Ae 8 W | 
- cerninga translation of Crousaz's Examen of Pope's 1 
Essay on Man, and gave advice as one anxious ſor | | 
its success, I was long ago convinced by a perusal of T| 
re ; 
ascribed to bim; and I have ſound this point ascer- | il 
tained, beyond all doubt, by the following article in 1 
Dr. Biréh's mme che N 1 
« ELISA Capture. S. P. D. Twomas Binck. | | | 
« Vercionem tuam Examinis . 1 | 
Summam 5tyli et elegantiam, et in re 3 yy 5 ' 1 
E admratus. . e 1 
Hulu Neuen. 27 1736.7 R | 1 
Indeed "Mrs. Carter has lately Lata to [il 
Mr. Seward, that she was the translator of the I 
% Examen. | | | 
9 is remarkable, that Johnson's last quoted letter FX 
to Mr. Cave concludes with a fair confession that he 5 
| had not a dinner; and it is no less remarkable, that, 4 
| though in u cuts of want Knee his benevolent mo 
Rn 1 
, - 
> Bi Mah, Bri Men 1 l 
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humble labourer in nnen, as We Br I => 
ONE: | | 

JJ n [Ne dat, 

4 | yn RPO SARS nes BY 

with you about a Military Dictionary. The eldest 

| Mr. Macbean, who was with Mr. Chambers, has 

} very good materials for such a work, which I have 

FY seen, and will do it at a very low rate.“ I think the 

k terms of War and Navigation might be compriged, 


with good explanations, in one 8vO. Pica, which he 

| BBs is willing to do for twelve ahillings a sheet, to be 
I made up a guinea at the second impression. If you 
It ——_— ————— — — 1415 


14 : "73% l am, Sir, x 51176] Fe | 
1 | 1... 2» Tour wan — 
| | — «Sar Jonwsox.” ; 
| 9 tees Tap cn Animal” Ks 

| | Lani as e that this Mr Mae- 

4 bean was a native of Scotland. 19 
In the Gentleman's Magazine of this year, John- 

| : ron gave » Life of Father Paul;* and he wrote the 
Þ Preface to the Volume, F which, though prefixed to 
[71 it when bound, is always publiſhed with the Appen- 
1 dix, and is therefore the last composition belonging 
| to jt. The ability and nice adaptation with which he 
9 could draw up a prefatory address, was one of his - 
| 9 Il appears to0, that be paid a friendly attention to 


460.1139] Du. JOHNSON. 113 | | | 

Mrs. Elizabeth Carter; for in a letter from Mr. Cave f 
to Dr. Birch, November 28, this year, I find“ Mr. 17 
Johnson advises Mies C. to undertake a translation, 
of Boethius de Cons. because there is prose and verse, | 

and to put her name to it when 'publiſhed.” This 
advice was not followed ; probably from an appre- | 
 hension that the work was not sufficiently popular g 
for an extensive sale. How well Johnson himself— | | 
could have executed a translation of this philosophi- | | [1 


cal poet, we may judge from the following specimen | | 
nne. nn "21 


| « O quiperpetud mundun ration guberna, 
C Terrarum calique sator / 7 
 & Dixjite terremæ nebulas et pondera molis, 
e Atque tuo ſplendore mica . Tu namque ſerenum, 
«Th requies tranguilla piis. Te cernere finis, _ 
& Principium, vector, dur, ſemita, terminus, idem. 
O Txov whose power o'er moving worlds presides, 
“ Whose voice created, and whose wisdom guides, | 
* On darkling man in pure effulgence ſhine, -. 
«'And cheer the clouded mind with light divine. 
« Tis thine alone to calm the pious breast, 
«© With silent confidence and holy res; . 
„ From thee, great God! we spring, to thee we tend, 
: "wy motive, guide, original, and end!” | 


10 lr diode ent wheat ds 
Parliamentary Debates, his writings in the Gentle. 
man's Magazine were, The Life of Boerhaave,”* “ 
in which it is to be observed, that he discovers that 

love of chymistry which never ſorsook him ; © An 
Appeal to the publick in behalf of the Editor; + 
An Address to the Reader; T An Epigram 
both in Greek and Latin to Eliza,” and also English | . 
vol. 1. . | 7 
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1 verses to her ze and, “A Greek Epigram to Dr. 
118 Birch.“ * It has been erroneously supposed, that an 
ll Essay published in that Magazine this year, entitled 
[| „The Apotheosis of Milton,” was written by John- 
13 don; and on that supposition it has been i 

1 inserted in the edition of his works by the Booksel- 
"n lets, after his decease. Were there no positiye testi- 
| mony as to this point, the style of the performance, 
[f | and the name of Shakspeare not being mentioned in 


= an Essay professedly reviewing the principal English 

| poets, would ascertain it not to be the production ot 
| | Johnson. But there is here no occasion to resort to 
| internal evidence; for my Lord Bishop of Salisbury 
b (Dr. Douglas) has assured me, that it was written by 
; 


Guthrie. His separate publications were, © A Com- 
Is * plete Viadication of the Licensers of the Stage, from 
|| the malicious and scandalous Aspersions of Mr. 
Brooke, Authour of Gustavus Vaga,”* being an ironi- 
| cal Attack upon them for their Suppression of that 
1 Tragedy; and, Marmor Norfolciense ; or an Exsay 
3 on an ancient prophetical Inscription in monkish 


| . Rhyme, lately discovered near Lynne in Norfolk, 

by ProBus Baxrraxxifcus.““ In this performance, 

| be, in a feigned inscription, supposed to have been 

1 found in Norfolk, the county of Sir Robert Walpole, 
it  . then the obnoxious prime minister of this country, 

j 

J 

J 


inveighs against the Brunswick succession, and the 


i measures of government consequent upon it,* To 
1 this supposed prophecy he added a Commentary, 
* . e gr PA 
| SY ————C L | 
| |. ran * | 

; 3 EY | 
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This anonymous pamphlet, I believe, did not make 
$0-much noise as was expected, and, therefore, had 
not a vetyextensive circulation, Sir John Hawkins 

relates, that, warragts were issued, and messen- 
gers employed to apprehend the authourz. who, 
though be had forborne to subscribe his name is the 
pamphlet, the vigilance of those in pursum of him had 
discovered ;” and we ate informed, that he lay eon- 
cealed in Lambeth-marsh till the stent after him 
grew cold. This, however, is altogether without 
foundation; for Mr. Steele, one of the Ssetetaries of 


the Treasury, who amidst a variety of important busi- 


ness, palitely obliged me with his attention to my 
| inquiry. ee we, that * ke Grepia Sub A 
ble search to be made in the records bf the Treazury 
and Secretary of State's Office, but evuld find no 
trace whatever of any warrant e fen, 
| R of this pamphlet. 5 
Marmor Norfolciense” became 3 
| scarce, 80 that I, for many years, entleavoured in vain - 
to procure a copy of it. At last I was indebted to the 
malice of one of Johnson's numerous petty adversa= 
ries, ho, in 1775, published 4 new edition of it, 
e with Notes and a Dedication to SAMURL JoHngon, 
LL. D. by Tatsuxnus; in which some puny sorib- 
bler invidiously attempted to ſound upon it a charge 
of inconsistency against its authour, because he hac 
accepted of a pension from his present Majesty, and 
had written in support of the measures of govern- 
ment. "As a mortification to duch impotent malice, 


_ eminence, I am happy to relate, that this tau im- 
belle did not reach its exalted object, till about a year 


ol which there are 80 many instanoes towards men of 5 


aſter it enen mentioned it to him, 


1 „„ 5 THE LI FE or [rar 36, 
3-8 suppoeing that be knew of the re- publication. To 
IF 35 my surprize, he had not yet heard of it. He requested 
'H me to go directly and get it for him, which I did. 
WH: He looked at it and laughed, and seemed to be much 
„ diverted with the feeble efforts of his unknown ad- 
3 versary, who, I hope, is alive to read this account. 
5 * Now (said he) here is somebody who thinks he has 
| vexed me 8adly; yet, if it had not 10k mh. ry 
|: rogue, I should probably never have seen it. 
1 Me. Pope's ee 
| do in a former page, refers both to his © London,” : 
1 and his * Marmor Norfolsciense,” I have deferred 
inserting it till now. I am indebted for it to Dr. 
Percy, the Bishop of Dromore, who permitted me to 
copy it from the original in his possession. It was 
Presented to his Lordship by Sir Joshua Reynolds, to 
whom it was given by the son of Mr. Richardson the 
painter, the person to whom it is addressed. I have 
transeribed it with minute exactness, that the pecu- 
ar mode of writing, and imperfect spelling of that 
celebrated poet, may be exhibited to the curious in 
Iterature. It justifies Swift's epithet of © paper- spa- 
ring Pope,” for it is written on a slip no larger than 
- a common mes8age=card, and was sent to Mr. Rich- 
ardson* along with the Imitation of Juvenal. 
Thbis is imitated by one Johnson who put in for 
„ Publick-school in Shropshire,* but was disap- 
pointed. He has an infirmity of the convulsive 
* Kind, that attacks him sometimes, so as to make 
e Him a sad Spectacle. Mr. P. from the Merit of 
„ This Work which was all the knowledge he had of 
-* Him endearour'd to gerve Him ee 


W= 
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application; & wrote to my L“. gore, but he did 
not succeed. Mr. Johnson published afterw®, an- oe 
| © other Poem in Latin with Notes the whole very | | 
cc Nr ü 


e vo told of this note; and Sir (PTY 
chus Reynolds informedhim of the compliment which 
it contained, but, from delicacy, avoided shewing him 
the paper itself. When Sir Joshua observed to John- 
son that he seemed very desirous to see Pope's note, 
he answered; © Who would not be proud to have _ \ 
such a man as opp 80 wheitous in inquiring —_ 
bim!“ 2 
The infrmity to which Mr. Pope I 21 
to me also, as I have elsewhere* observed, to be of. 
the convulsive kind, and of the nature of that distem- 
per called St. Vitus's dance; and in this opinion T 
am confirmed by the description which Sydenham - 
gives of that disease. This disorder is a kind ot 
convulsion. It manifests itself by halting or unsteadi- 
ness of one of the legs, which the patient draws aftos 
him like an ideot. If the hand of the same side be 
applied to the breast, or any other part of the body, 
he cannot keep it a moment in the same posture, but 
it will be drawn into a different one by a conwulsion, 
notwithstanding all his efforts to the-contrary;” Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, however, was of a different opini- 
on, and fayoured me with the following paper.. 
« 'Those motions or tricks of Dr. Johnson are im- 
properly called convulsions. He could sit motionless, 
ny GERT N to tn, as well a OO TR 
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my opinion is, that it proceeded from a habit which 


came one day to see Richardson, soon after the execu- 


| 


1 UG payee 37 nent >) ee nt gy Se WII rr ene net eee OY my mY 


be had indulged himself in, of accompanying bis 


thoughts with certain untoward actions, and those 
actions always appeared to me as if they were meant 


to reprobate some part of his past conduct, When- 


ever he was not engaged in conversation, such 


thoughts were sure to rush into his mind; and, for 


this reason, any company, any employment whatever, 


he preferred to being alone, The great business of 


bis life (he said) was to escape from himself; this dis- 
Position he eensidered as the disease of his mind, 
which nothing cured but company. 


One instance of his absence and partieularity, as 
it is characteristick of the man, may be worth relating. 


When he and I took a journey together into the 


West, we visited the late Mr. Banks, of Dorsetshire; 
the conversation turning upon pictures, which John- 
son could not well see, he retired to u corner of the 
room, stretching out his right leg as far as he could 


teach before him, then bringing up his left leg, and 
stretching his right still further on. The old gentle- 
man obgerving him, went up to him, and in a very 


eourteous manner assured him, that though it was not 


# new house, the flooring was perfectly afe, The 
3 Doctor started fror his reverie, like a person waked 


out of bis sleep, but spoke not a word.” 
While we are on this subject, my readers may not 


be displeased with another anecdote, communicated 


a ce c e be g 


r viaiter at the | 


Ve 


other noyels of extensive reputation. Mr. Hogarth 
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tion of Dr. Cameron, for having taken arms for the 


house of Stuart in 1745-0; and being a warm parti- 


«an of George the Second, he observed to Richardson, 
that certainly there must have been some very unſa- 
vourable circumstances lately discovered in this par- 


ticular case, which had induced the King to approve 


of an execution far rebellion so long after the time 


| when it was committed, as this had the appearance of 
putting a man to death in cold blood,“ and was very 


unlike his Majesty's usual elemeney. While he was 


talking, he perceived a person standing at a window 


in the room, shaking his head, and rolling himself 


about in a strange. ridiculous manner. He concluded 
that he was an ideat, whom his relations had put 
under the care of Mr. Richardson, as a very good 


man. To his great surprise, however, this figure 


stalked forwards ta where he and Mr. Richardson 
were sitting, and all at once took up the argument, 


and burst out into an invective against George the | 


Second, as one, who, upon all occasions, was unre+ 


| nm nn ann 


6 Impartial ponterity mays perhaps be as lied inclined as De, 
Johnson was to justify the uncommon rigour exereised in the case of 
Dr. Archibald Cameron. He was an amiable and truly honest man; 
and his offence was owing toa generous, though mistaken principle 


oſ duty. Being obliged, after 2946, to give up his profecaion as a 


physician, and to go into foreign parts, he was honoured with the 


rank of Colonel, both in the French and Spanish service. He was 


a on of the ancient and respectable family of Cameron, of Lochiel ; 
and his brother, who was the Chief of that brave clan, distinguished 
himself by moderation and humanity, while the Highland army 
marched. victorious through Scotland. It is remarkable of this 
| Chief, that though he had earnestly remonatrated againet the at- 
tempt as RE WA a spirit not to venture his 
— ran when prey hed ple whe 
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particularly, that when an officer of high rank had 
been acquitted by a Court Martial, George the Se- 

cond had with his own hand, struck his name off the 


quence, that Hogarth looked at him with astonish- 
ment, and actually imagined that this ideot had been 
at the moment inspired. Neither Hogarth nor John- 
son were made known to each other at this interview. 

1740: rA 31. J—IxN 1740 he wrote for the Gen · 
tleman's Magazine the Preface,” Life of Sir 
Francis Drake, and the first parts of those of 


Admiral Blake, be and of - Philip Baretier,”* both 


which he finished the ſollowing year. He also wrote 
an Eazy on Epitaphs,“ F and an 4 Epitaph on 
Philips, a Musician, * which was. afterwards pub- 


 Migcellanies. This Epitaph is so exquisitely beauti- 
ful, that I remember even Lord Kames, strangely 


- prejudiced as he was against Dr. Johnson, was com- 


pelled to allow it very high praise. It has been ascrib- 
ed to Mr. Garrick, from its appearing at first with 
the signature G; but I have heard Mr. Garrick de- 


Clare, that it was written by Dr. Johnson, and give 


the following account of the manner in which it was 


composed. Johnson and he were sitting together; 
when, amongst other things, Garrick repeated an 
Epitaph Ma en Philips by a 21 in s. , 
words; 


ls & Exalted z0ul!- ei Kor bes 06 ui 


The love-sick virgin, and the gouty ease; 
Could jarring discord, like Amphion, move 


"ll To beauteous order and harmonious love; 


Rest here in peace, till angels bid thee rise, 
And meet thy blessed Saviour in the skies. 


: — 
* 4 — 
ay * — — — — — ———ꝛůů —-—- — — — 


list. In short, he displayed such a power of elo- 


aged with some other pieces of his, in Mrs. Williams's 


_ 


— 
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Johnson shook his head at these common: place 


funereal lines, and said to Garrick, © I think, Davy, 


I can make a better.” Then, stirring about his ten 


ſor a little while, in a state of meditation, he almost | 


extempore produced the following verses; 


« Philips, whose touch harmonious could remove 
The pangs of guilty power or hapless love; 
“Rest here, distress d by poverty no more, 

« Here find that calm thou gay'st so oft before ; 

« Sleep, undisturb d, within this peaceful Shrine, 
„ Till angels wake thee with a note like thine!” 


At the tame time that Mr. Garrick favoured me 


with this anecdote, he repeated a very poivted Epi- 
gram by Johnson, on George the Second and Colley 
Cibber, which has never yet appeared, and of which I 


know not the exact date, Dr. e 1 . 3 | 


gave it to me himself: 


6 Augustus still surviyes in a Maro 8 strain, 
And Spenser's verse prolongs Eliza's reign; 
Great George's acts let tuneful Cibber sing: 
« Far Nature form'd the Poet for the King.” 


In 1741 he wrote for the Gentleman's Magazine 
* the Preface,” Conclusion of his lives of Drake 
and Baretier,”* A free translation of the Jests of 
| Hierocles, with an Introduction ;”4+ and, I think; 

the following pieces: Debate on the Proposal of 
Parliament to Cromwell, to assume the Title of King, 


abridged, modified, and digested; + Translation 


of Abbe Guyon's Dissertation on the Amazons; 0 
Translation of Fontenelle's Panegyrick on Dr. 
Morin.” + Two notes upon this a appear to me un- 


doubtedly his. He this year, and the two Vn 15 


3 
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wrote the Parliamentary Debates, He told me him- 
self, that he was the sole composer of them for those 
three years only, He was not, however, precisely 
exact in his statement, which he mentioned from 
hasty recollection ; for it is sufficiently evident, that 
his composition of them began November 19, 1740, 
=: and ended February 23, 1742-3, _ 
| It appears from some of Cave's letters to Dr. Birch, "24 
that Cave had better assistance for that branch of his 
1 Magazine, than has been generally supposed; and 
it that he was indefatigable in getting it made as perfect 
in . as he could. | 
"7 Thus, 218t July, 1735, © I trouble you with the 
1 inelosed, because you aid you could easily correct 
| what is here given for Lord C-——ld's speech. I 
re 
the month is far advanced.” | 
And 15th July, 1737. * An you remonber the 
debates 80 far as to perceive the speeches already 
4 printed are not exact, I beg the fayour that you will 
1 peruse the inclosed, and, in the best manner your 
| memory will serve, correct the mistaken passages, 
| add any thing that is omitted. I should be very glad 
1 to have something of the Duke of N——le's speech, 
|. which would be particularly of gervice. 
4 * A gentleman has Lord Batburst's epeech to add 
14 something to. | 
' __ And July, 1744 Nou will Se what stupid, 
| low, abominable stuff is put upon your noble and 
WH learned friend's* character, such as I should quite 
| reject, and endesvour to-do remething better towards 
it | u id 
| 


_ 
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doing justice to the character. But as I cannot en- | | 
pect to attain my desires in that respect, it would be 4, | 
a great satisfaction, as well as an honour to our work 
to have the fayour of the genuine speech. It is a 
method that several have been pleased to take, as 1 
could show, but I think myself under a restraint, I 
2 ˙ 8 
which I understood well enough to come from the 1 
first ; others by penny post, and others by the speak! 
ers themselves, who bave been pleased to visit St. 1 
een 2323 


— Voda a 

of Cave. It is, however, remarkable, that none of LY 

these letters are in the years during which Johnson 1 
alone furnished the Debates, and one of them is in 1 
the very year after he cœased from that labour. 1 
Johnson told me, that as soon as he ſound that the 5 5, 
speeches were thought genuine, he determined that | 
he would write no more of them; for © he would not | 
be accessary to the propagation of falschood.” And q 
such was the tenderness of his conscience, that z | 
short time before his death he expressed his regret = 
for his baving been the authour of fictions, which | | 
had passed for realities. | | 
He nevertheless agreed with me in thinking, that a 

the debates which he bad framed were to'be valued 
as orations upon questions of publick importance. 
They have accordingly been collected in volumes, 1 
properly arranged, and recommended to the notice 
of h ne | 1 


„r, MSS, in the Brtiah Nin, 4303. 
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wrote the Parliamentary Debates, He told me him- 


self, that he was the sole composer of them for those 


three years only, He was not, however, precisely 
exact in his statement, which he mentioned from 
hasty recollection ; for it is sufficiently evident, that 
his composition of them began November 19, 1740, 


and ended February 23, 1742-3. 


Jt appears from sum Cave's letters to Du Birch, 
that Cave had better assistance for that branch of his 


Magazine, than has been generally supposed; and 


that he was indefatigable in getting it made as perſect 


as he could. | 
Thus, 3 Ist July, 1735, 41 trouble you with the 

inclosed, because you said you could easily correct 

what is here given for Lord C-——ld's speech, I 


beg you will do so as soon as yay. can for me, because 


the month is far advanced.” 

And 15th July, 1737. « As you remember the 
debates 50 far as to perceive the speeches already 
printed are not exact, I beg the fayour that you will 
peruse the inclosed, and, in the best manner your | 
memory will serve, correct the mistaken passages, x4 
add any thing that is omitted. I sbould be very glad 
to have something of the Duke of N-——le's speech, 
which would be particularly of service. | 

* A gentleman has Lord Bathuret's speceh to add 


something to. 


And July 3, 1744, % You will on. has stupid, 
low, abominable stuff is put' upon your noble and 
learned friend's* character, such as I should quite 


reject, and exdagrour todo cemething better towards 
| „len- in nge were of th «me kind. | 
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doing justice to the character. But as I cannot ex- 
pect to attain my desires in that respect, it would be 


a great satisfaction, as well as an honour to our work 
to have the fayour of the genuine speech. It is a 


method that several have been pleased to take, as 1 


could show, but I think myself under a restraint. I 
shall say 80 far, that I have had some by a third band, 


which I understood well enough to come from the 


first ; others by penny- post, and others by the speak- 
ers themselves, who have been pleased to visit St. 
John's Gate and hw parclar marks of ter bin 


1 Ibn de the veracity 


of Cave. It is, however, remarkable, that none of 
_ these letters are in the years during which Johnson 


alone furnished the Debates, and one of them is in 
the very year after he ceased from that labour, 
{ told me, that as soon as he found that the 


speeches were thought genuine, he determined that 


be would write no more of them; for * he would not 
be accessary to the propagation of falschood.” And 
sueh was the tenderness of his conscience, that a 


short time before his death he expressed his regret 
for his having been the authour of fictions, which 
had passed for realities. 

He neyertheless agreed with me in thinking, that 
the debates which he had framed were to be valued 
as orations upon questions of publick importance. 
They have accordingly been collected in volumes, 
properly arranged, and recommended to the notice 


| of parliamentary apeakers by a preface, written by 


v Bircb's MSS, in the Britioh Mazeum, 4502. 
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no inferior hand.“ I must, however, observe, that 
although there is in those debates a wonderful store 
col political information, and very powerful eloquence, 


I cannot agree that they exhibit the manner of each 


particular speaker, as Sir John Hawkins seems to 
think. But, indeed, what opinion can we have of 
his judgement, and taste in publick speaking, who 
presumes to give, as the characteristicks of two cele- 


brated orators, the deep- mouthed rancour of Pul- . 


teney, and the yelping pertinacity of Pitt. 


This year I find that his tragedy of InExR had been 
ſor some time ready for the stage, and that his ne- 


coessities made him desirous of getting as much as he 
could for it, without delay; for there is the ſollow- 
ing letter from Mr. Cave to Dr. Birch, in the same 


volume of manuscripts in the British Museum, from 


which T copied those above quoted. They were most 
obligingly pointed out to me by Sir William Mus- 
grave, e e noble repository. 


Sept. 9, 1741. 


© T HAVE put Mr. Johnson's play into Mr. 


Gray's hands, in order to sell it to him, if he is in- 
clined to buy it; but I doubt whether he will or not. 
. He would dispose of the copy, and whatever advantage 


=? be made by acting it. Would your society, . 
je assured that the editor is Mr. George Chalme: als 


commercial works are well known and esteemed. 
| 2 Hawkins's Life of Johnson, p. 100. | 
A bookseller of London. 


4 Not the Royal Society ; but the n | 


| of learning, of which Dr. Birch was a leading member. Their object 


was to assist authors in printing expensive works. It existed from 


about 1735 10 246, when * incutred a considerable debt, it 
* | 
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any gentleman, orbods of men that you know, take 


| pts He dad I are very unfit to deal with | 


theatrical persons. Fleetwood was to have acted it 
Leave g ee, 5 25 1 74 


vented it.“ 2 


I have hd mentioned that Irene,” was not 


brought into publick notice till Garrick was | manager 5 


of Drury- lane theatre. 


1742: KrAr. 33.]—Ix 1742 by is Werde 
Gentloman's Magazine the « Preface,” 4 the < Par- 
liamentary Debates,” Essay on the Account of | 
the conduct of the Duchess of Marlborough,” * then 
the popular topick of conversation. This Essay is a 

short but masterly perſormance. We find him in 
No. 13 of his Rambler, censuring a profligate senti- 
ment in that © Account; and again insisting upon 
it strenuously in conversation.* © Anaecount of the 
Life of Peter Burman,” I believe chiefly taken 
- from a foreign publication; as, indeed, he could not 
himself know much about Burman; - Additions to 
his Life of Bareter;”* The Life of Sydenham,” * * 
afterwards prefixed to Dr. Swan's edition of his 
works; © Propoxals for printing Bibliotheca Harleiana, 
or a Catalogue of the Library of the Earl of Oxford.” * 


His account of that celebrated collection of books, in 


which he displays the importance- to literature, of 
| what the French gall a catalogue raisonne, when the 
subjects of it are extensive and various, and it is exe- 


euted with ability, cannot fail. to impress all his rea- 
ders with admiration of his philological attainments, 


It was afterwards prefixed to the first volume of the 3 
' 5 There is no erasure here, but a mere blank ; to fill up which | 


may be an exercise for ingenious conjecture. 
Journal of a tour to the Hebrides, zd edit. p. 167, 
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Catalogue, in which the La hin noceunts of books were | 
written by him. He was employed in this business 
by Mr. Thomas Osborne the bookselier, who pur- 
chased the library for 13,000]. a sum which Mr. 
Oldys says, in one of his manuscripts, was not more 

than the binding of the books had cost; yet, as Dr. 
Johnson assured me, the slowness of the sale was 
such, that there was not much gained by it. It has 


been confidently related, with many embellishments, 
that Johnson one day knocked Osborne down in his 


shop, with a folio, and put his foot upon his neck. The 


simple truth I had from Johnson himself. « Sir, he was 


impertinent to me, and I beat him. But it was not 
in his shop: it was in my own chamber.” 

A very diligent observer may trace him where 
we should not easily suppose him to be found. I 


| have no doubt that he wrote the little abridgement 


entitled Foreign History, in the Magazine for 
December. To prove it, I sball quote the Introduc- 


tion. As this is that season of the year in which 


Nature may be said to command a suspension of hos- 


' ilities, and which seems intended, by putting a short 


stop to violence and slaughter, to afford time for ma- 
lice to relent, and animosity to subside; we can 


d gearce expect any other accounts than of plans, nego+ | 


parations for war.” As also this passage: Let 
chose who despise the capacity of the Swiss, tell us 
by what wonderful policy, or by what happy concilia- 


; un of interests, it is brought to pass, that in a body 
made up of different communities and different 
religions, there should be no civil commotions, though 


FFF 


an army is the same. 


Fern 246 1% Se 


The first thing to be me nh 


5. %%% 


Da. joHNSON. 


Tam obliged to Mr. Astle for his ready permission 
to copy the two following letters, of which the origi- 


nals are in his possession. Their contents shew that 


they were written about this time, and that Johnson 


was now engaged in preparing an historical account 
of the British Parliament. | 


| 4 TO MR. CAVE... | 
1 aun, 1 [Xs 4 
— I am going to write a long let- 
ler, and have thereſoi e taken a whole sheet of paper. 


design. 
Lou mentioned the mantel mint in num- 


bert as an alteration in the scheme, but I believe you 


mistook, some way or other, my meaning; I had no 


other view than that you might rather print too many 
of five sheets, than of five and thirty. 


Wich regard to what I chal] ay on the manner of 


proceeding, I would have it understood as wholly 
indifferent to me, and aun nen. 


mation. Eunptoris sit eligere. 


wich spirit. . | 


&* I think the insertion of eee dates of the 
most important events in the margin, or of so many 


events as may enable the reader to regulate the order 
of facts with sufficient exactness, the proper medium 
between a journal, which has regard only to time, 
and a history which ranges facts according to their 


5 dependence on each other, and postpones or antei- 


pates according ta the convenience of narration. I 


- think the work ought to partake. of the spirit of his- 
© tory, which is contrary to minute exactness, and of 


the regularity of a journal, which is inconsistent 


aA Gates, nor WY them. 5 
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the debates, shall 
dad but good pens. 


vun ten or ann 


1 nne with regard to placing 


50 most of the resolutions, &xc. in the margin, and think 


we shall give the most complete account of Parlia- 


Fes mentary proceedings that can be contrived. "The na- 
Led papers, without an historical treatise interwoven, 


require some other book to make them understood. 
Iwill date the succeeding facts with some exactness, 


but I think in the margin. You told me on Saturday 
that I had received money on this work, and found 
set down 131. 25. 6d. reckoning the balf guinea of 
last Saturday. As you hinted to me that you had 


many calls ſor- money, I would not press you too 


hard, and therefore shall desire only, as I send it in, 


two guineas ſor a sheet of copy; the rest you may 


pay me when it may be more convenient; and even 
lens“ dogg Fe AN Anme, ee 
cxpens ire. 


« 'The Liſe of Savage Tam 00 Was wks dad - 


in Great Primer; and Pica notes; I reckon on sending 
in half a sheet a day; but the money for that shall 


likewise lye by in your hands till it is done. With 
not I have business enough? if 1 


Towards Mr. Savage's Life what more have 


vou got? I would willingly have his trial, &c. and 

know whether his defence be at Bristol, and would = 

| have. his collection of poems, on acovunt of the Pre- 55 
face —© The Plain Dealer,” *—all the magazines 


that have any thing of his, or relating to him. 


L. thought my letter would be long, but its 
now ended: and Lam, Sir, 


Tours, bre. „8 Jouxzon.” 


„ r If 
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| „The boy found me writing this almost in the 
dark, when I could not quite easily read yours. 
« T have read the Italian—nothing in it is well. 
cr I had no notion of having any thing for ol 
scription. I hope you don't think I kept it to extort 
a price. I could think of nothing, till to day. If you 
could spare me another guinea for the history, I 
should take it very kindly, to night; but if you do 
not I shall not think it an njury.—1 — a 
well again.“ 


C 20 Mn; CAVE. 
c«c SIR, 


5 Toy did not tell me your determination 
about the Soldier's Letter, which I am confident was 
never printed. I think it will not do by itself, or in 

any other place, so well as the Mag. Extraordinary. 
If you will have it at all, I believe you do not think I 
set it high, and I will be glad it wat you give, you 
will give quickly. | 
«© You need not be in abet comething to 2 
print, for I have got the State Trials, and shall ex- 
tract Layer, Atterbury, and Macclesfield from them, 
and shall bring them to you in a fortnight; after 
which I will try to get the South Sea Report.” en 
| [No date, nor signature.] 


TI would also ascribe to him an © Essay on the Fi 
Description of China, from the French of Du RE, | 
Halde. . 

His writings in the Gentleman's Magazine 1 

1743, are, the Preſace, the Parliamentry Debates} ; 
«* Considerations on the Dispute between Crouzzz 4 
and Warburton, on Pope's Bay on Manz H in | "S411 


6 — wine this wats | 
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rable metaphysical acuteness and temperance in con- 


troversy; © Ad Lauram parituram Epigramma;“ * | 


amd, A Latin Translation of Pope's, Verses on his 


Grotto ;” * and, as he could employ his pen with 
equal deres on a nab matter a a great, L cup. 


1 Angliacas inter pulcherrima Laura puellar, 
Mor uteri pondus depotitura grave, 
Audit, Laurg, tibi facilis Lucina dolenti, 
Neve tibi noceat prænitriue Dee. 


Nr. Hector was present when this Epigram was made i 1 


The first line was proposed by Dr. James, and Johnson was called 


upon by the company to finish it, which he instantly did. 

Che following elegant Latin Ode, which appeared in the Gen- 
fleman's Magazine for 1743, (vol. xiii. p. 548) was many years 
ago pointed out to James Bindley, Eq. as written by eee 
may safely be atttibuted to him. 

AD ORNATISSIMAM PUELLAM, 
Vanz sit arti, sit studio modus, 

Formosa virgo; sit speculo quies, 
Curamque quærendi decoris | wg te, 

Mitte, supervacuosque cultus, 9 =. 
Ut fortuitis'verna”coloribus N 
Depicta vulgo rura watzis placent. 

Nee invident horto nitenti 

Divitias operosiores : 


Lenique fons cum murmure — | 
© Obliquat ultro præcipitem fugam | | 
Inter reluctantes lapillos, * 0 Fe 
Diocit aquas temerè sequentes: 
Utque inter undas, inter et arbores, 
Jam vere primo dulce strepunt aves, 
Ut arte nulla gratioree 
Ingeminant sine lege cantus: 
e dic te gratia, te nitor 
Simplex decebit, te veneres tuæ; 
NuCus Cupido suspicatur | 
3 ; | ; 
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pose him to be the authour of an advertisement for 
Osborne, concerning the great Harleian Catalogue. 

But I should think myself much wanting, both to 

my illustrious friend and my readers, did I not intro—- 
duce here, with more chan ordinary respect, an 
exquisitely beautiful Ode, which has not been in- 
serted in any of the collections of Jobngon's poetry, 
written by him at a very early period, as Mr. Hector 

informs me, 2nd inserted in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine of this your- 7 et 


: 

- 

* 
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FniIkxDsnrr, peculiar boon of heay'n, 
The noble raind's delight and pride, 
To men and angels only giv'n, 
To all the lower world deny'd. 


Ergo fluentem tu, male sedula, 
Ne va inuras SEMPCT acu COMAM 3 
Nec sparsa odorato nitentes 
Pulvere dedecores capillos ; 


Quales nec olim vel Ptolemzia 
Jacta hat uxor, sidereo in choro 
N 
| Verticis exuvi decor; 
W . 
Mentita formam, et pulchrior aſpici, 


Permisit incomtas protervis 
Fusa comas agitare ventis. | 


In vol. xiv. p. 46, of the same work, an elegant Epigram was in- 
derted, in answer to the foregoing Ode, which was written by Dr, 
Inyon of Norfolk, a physician, and an excellent classical Scholar: 


p % 1 
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1H | While love, unknown among the blest, 13 

. Parent of thousand wild desires, | 
[] The savage and the human breast | 

| | Toorments alike with raging fires: 3 

6 | N With bright, but oft destructive, glam. F | 

q . 1 | Alike ger all his lightnings fly ly + Shop ths | 

| | 4 | Thy lambent glories only beam. | | 
= | Around the fay'rites of the u | 
| | | Thy gentle flows of quiltleps joys | 
1 On fools and villains ne er descend ; — 
1 In vain for thee the tyrant sighs, | 

| : And hugs a flatterer for a friend. | | 

| | | Directress of the brave and jus) | | 
Is O guide us through life's darksome rt | 
þ And let the tortures of mistrust | 

| e On velfigh bocoms only prey. | 
[1 | Nor aden e unden comes to'glow, 

i When souls to blissful climes remove: 1 
1 What rais d our virtue here below. 0 z 
| Shall aid our W * Ft 19 

[ | Johann had now an opportunity of bliging his | 
1 s schoolfellow Dr. James, of whom he once observed, | 

| | . “ no man brings more mind to his profession. James | 

BY published this year his Medicinal Dictionary,” in 

i three volumes folio. Jobnson, as I understood n 

=. him, had written, or assisted in writing, the proposals 

iy ſor this work; and being very fond of the study of = z 
1 Ws phuysick, in which James was 0 65 master, he furnished 106 
| some of the articles. He, however, certainly wrote 111 
18 for it the Dedication to Dr. Mead, which is con- 1867 
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ceived with great address, to conciliate the patronage | 
of that very eminent man.. | 
It has been circulated, I know not with what [ 
| authenticity, that Johnson. considered Dr. Birch as a | 
| dull writer, and said of him, Tom Birch is as | 
. brisk as a bee in conversation; but no sooner does i 
| he take a pen in his hand, than it becomes. a torpedo | 
; to him, and benumbs all his faculties.” That the ( 
11 literature of this country is much indebted to Birch's | 
f activity and diligence must certainly be acknow- | | 
/ F ledged. We have seen that Johnson honoured him 1 
1 Vuith a Greek Epigram; and his correspondence with | | | 
| | him, during many years, proves that n | | [ 
ö ; Ra of him. | | | {i 
| . 1 
| | | 6 © TO DR. BIRCH, | | 
| . SIR, 66 Thursday, Sept. 29, 1743. | | | 
| | I nor you will exeuse me for troubling you 1 
11 on an occasion on which I know not whom else I j 
| | can apply to; I am at a loss for the Lives and Cha- 1 
i racters of Earl Stanhope, the two Craggs, and the 1 
. | WE , en | * ! . 1 i 
« gn, | | 
S| « Tuar the Medicinal Dictionary is dedicated to you, is to be '1 
| | imputed only to your reputation for superiour skill in those sciences | 
4 which I have endeavoured to explain and facilitate: and you are, , #1 
| therefore, to consider this address, if it be agreeable to you, as one 1 
| 5 of the rewards of merit ; and if, Aya ns as one of the 3 inconve- | . + ; 
niencies of eminence. | 2 
| E * However you shall receive it, my design cannot be diztp. - ; | 
1 pointed; because this publick appeal to your judgement will shew — 
| that I do not found my hopes of approbation upon the ignorance 11 

| dl my readers, and that I fear his cengure least, whose knowledge i is | 
| ; ; Most extensive, I am, Sir, ; | | 
. | | s Your most obedient humble servant, 1 
1 4 | R. Jans.“ | 
{1 
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minister Sunderland; and beg that you will inform | | 
[me] where I may find them, and send any pam- 
- phlets, &c. relating to them to Mr. Cave, to be pe- 


rused for a few days by, Sir, 
cr Your most humble servant, 
" SAM, Jonxsox.“ 


| n ĩðͤ a ds, 


raxsed ; yet his affection for his mother was so warm, 


and so liberal, that he took upon himself a debt of 
her's, which, though small in itself, was then con- 
siderable to him. This appears from the following 
letter which he wrote to Mr. Levett, of ei a 

the 1 of which lies now before me. f 


| &« 70 un. LEVETT ; IN LICHFIELD, | 
e gn, « December 1, 1743, 
IAN extremely sorry that we have encroached 


| so much upon your forbearance with respect to the 


interest, which a great perplexity of affairs hindered 
me from thinking of with that attention that I ought, 
and which I am not immediately able to remit to 


6 you, but will pay it (I think twelve pounds,) in two 


months. I look upon this, and on the future interest 
of that mortgage, as my own debt; and beg that 


you will be pleased to give me directions how to pay 
| it, and not mention it to my dear mother. If it be 


necessary to pay this in less time, I believe I can do 
it 3- but I take two months for certainty, and beg an 
answer whether you can allow me so much time. 
I think myself very much obliged to your forbear- 
ance, and shall esteem it a great happiness to be able 
to serve you. I have great opportunities of dispersing 
any thing that you may think it proper to make 


- 
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; publick. I will give a note for-the money, - payable 
at. the time mentioned, to any one. here that you 
shall appoint. I am, Sir, 
4 Your most obedient 
„And most humble ervant, 
© SAM, Jonxsox.“ 


At Mr. Ober, en in Gray's Inn,” | 


1744: ETAT. 35 3 does not appear chat he 
wrote any thing in 1744 for the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, but the Preface. Þ His life of Baretier was 


now re-published in a pamphlet by itself. But he 


produced one work this year, fully sufficient to maine 
tain the high reputation which he had acquired, 
This was Taz Lars OF Ricuarn SAVAGE ; » 4 
man, of whom it is difficult to speak impartially, 
without wondering that he was for some time the 
intimate companion of Johnson; for his character 
was marked by profligacy, insolence, and ingratitude: 
yet, as he undoubtedly had a warm and vigorous, 


though unregulated mind, had seen life in all its | 
varieties, and been much in the company of the 


9 As a specimen of his temper, I insert the following leter from 
him to a noble Lord, to whom he was under great obligations, | but 
who, on account of his bad conduct, was obliged to discard 


The original was in the hands of the late Fans Cockuyhe Cit, 


Exq. one of his Majesty's Counsel learned in the law : 


2 « Right Heoguerable Bzvre, and Boop, 

921 FIND you want (as Mr. is pleased to hint, ) to swear 
away my life, that is, the life of your creditor, because he asks you 
for a debt, The publick shall soon be acquainted with this, to 
judge whether you are not fitter to be an Irish 8 22 than to be 
an Irish Peer. defy and despise you. 

c« 1 am, 
« Your Ae ea rene: adversary, 
CK; 
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statesmen and wits of his time, he could communi- 


. cate to Johnson an abundant supply of such materials 


as his philosophical curiosity most cagerly desired; 
and as Savage's misfortunes and misconduct had re- 
duced him to the lowest state of wretchedness as a 
writer for bread, his visits to St. John's Gate natu- 
rally brought Johnson and him together. 

It is melancholy to reflect, that Johnson and Sa- 
vage were sometimes in such extreme indigence,“ 


4 6 Ji e ghves the wand want hae Jae 


, being an admirer of genteel manners, was captivated by the 


address and demeanour of Savage, who, as to his exterior, was, to 
a remarkable degree, accoinplished,” —Hawkins's Life, p. 52. But 
Sir John's notions of gentility must appear somewhat ludicrous, 
from his stating the following circumstance as presumptive evidence 
that Savage was a good swordsman : That he understood the 


exercise of à gentleman's weapon, may be inferred from the use 


made of it in that rash encounter which is related in his life.” The 
dexterity here alluded to was, that Savage, in a nocturnal fit of 
drunkenness, stabbed a man at a coffee-house, and killed him; for 
which he was tried at the Old- Bailey, and found guilty of murder. 

Johnson, indeed, describes him as having (“a grave and manly 
Geportwent, 2 solemn dignity of mien; but whieh, upon a nearer 
acquaintance, softened into an engaging easiness of manners. How 
highly Johnson admired him for that knowledge which he himself 


80 much cultivated, and what kindness he entertained - for him, 


appears from the following lines in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
* 1738, which I am assured were written by Johnson: | 


4 4 Rieaapον SAVAGE, 
tc Humani studium generis cui pectore fervet 
« O colat humanum te foveatque genus.” 


[* The following striking proof of Johnson's extreme indigence, 
when he published the Life of Savage, was communicated to the 
author, by Mr. Richard Stow, of Apsley, in Bedfordshire, from the 
information of Mr, Walter Harte, author of the Life of Gustavus 


Adolphus ; 
"00 Leun after We Life was publicked, Mr. Harte dined with 


and Cave, and occarionally praized it, Soon aſter, meeting 
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that they could not pay for a lodging; $0 that they 
have wandered together whole nights in the streets. 
Yet in these almost incredible scenes of distress, we. 
may suppose that Savage mentioned many of the 
anecdotes with which Johnson afterwards enriched 
the life of his unhappy nag, and those of other 
Poets. 

He told Sir Joshua Reynolds, that one night in 
vardeutar, when Savage and he walked round St. 
James's-square for want of a lodging, they were not 
at all depressed by their situation; but in high spi- 
rits and brimful of patriotism, trayersed the square 
for seyeral hours, inveighed against the minister, and 
c resolved they would stand by their county. 

I am afraid, however, that by asgociating with 
Savage, who was habituated to the dissipation and 
licentiousness of the town, Johnson, though his good 
principles remained steady, did not entirely preserve 
that conduct, for which, in days of greater simplicity, 
he was remarked by his friend Mr. Hector; but was 
imperceptibly led into some indulgencies er oo⸗ 

casioned much distress. to his virtuous mind. 

That Johnson was anxious that an authentick and 
favourable account of his extraordinary friend should 
first get possession of the publick attention, is evident 
from a letter which he wrote in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for Ar of the year N its Feb 
cation. 


de Cave i, * You made . man very happy Vothr 45. | 
+ How could that be,” says Harte; nobody was there but ourselves.“ 
Cave answered, by reminding him that a plate of victuals was sent 
behind a seren, which was to Johnson, dressed $0 shabbily, that be | 
did not choose to a ; but on hearing the conversation, way 


highly delighted with the encomiym on his book] 
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'« M8. bann, 

« As your collections 'thow how often you band 

owed the ornaments of your poetical 3 to the 


correspondence of the unfortunate and ingenious 
Mr. Savage, I doubt not but you bave so much 


regard to his memory as to encourage any design 


that may have a tendency to the preservation of it 
from insults or calumnies'; and therefore, with some 


degree of assurance, intreat you to inform the pub- 


lick, that his life will speedily be published by a 
n who was favoured with his confidence, and 
received from himself an account of most of the 
transactions which he proposes to mention, to the 
time of his retirement to Swansea in Wales. 
“From that period, to his death in the prison of 


Bristol, the account will be continued from mate- 


rials still less liable to objection ; his own letters, 
and those of his friends, some of which will be in- 
serted in the work, and abstracts of others subjoined 
in the margin. 

« It may be reasonably imagined, that others may 
bave the same design; but as it is not credible that 
they can obtain the same materials, it must be ex- 


Pte they will supply from invention the want of 
intelligence; and that under the title of The Liſe 


of Savage, they will publish only a novel, filled with 


_ romantick adventures, and imaginary amours. You 
may therefore, perhaps, gratify the lovers of truth 


and wit, by giving me leave to inform them in your 


Magazine, that my account will be published 1 in 8vo. 
* Mr. S b in Warwick- lune.“ 


26 ne 
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In February, 1744, it accordingly came ſorth from 
the shop of Roberts, between whom and Johnson I 
have not traced any connection, except the casual 
one of this publication. In Johnson's © Liſe of Sa- 
vage, although it must be allowed that its moral is 
the reverse of —* Respicere exemplar vitæ morumque 
jubebo, a very useful lesson is inculcated, to guard 


men of warm passions from a too free indulgence 


of them; and the various incidents are related in 
80 clear and animated a manner, and illuminated 


throughout with so much philosophy, that it is one 
of the most interesting narratives in the English 


language. Sir Joshua Reynolds told me, that upon 
his return from Italy he met with it in Devonshire, 
knowing nothing of its authour, and began to read it 
while he was standing with his arm leaning against 
a chimney- piece. It seized his attention so strongly, 
that, not being able to lay down the book till he 
had finished it, when he attempted to move, he 
ſound his arm totally benumbed. The rapidity with 


which this work was composed, is a wonderful cir- 
cumstance. Johnson has been heard to say, I 


wrote forty-eight of the printed octavo pages of 


the Life of Savage at a OE, bes nn 
all night.“ 


He exhibits the genius of Savage to the best ad- 


vantage, in the specimens of his poetry which he has 


sclected, some of which are of uncommon merit. 


We, indeed, occasionally find such vigour and such 
point, as might make us suppose that the generous _ 
aid of Johnson had been imparted to his friend. Mr. 

\ 1 er h made this remark to me; and, in 


WOES 
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support of it, quoted from the poem entitled © The 


Bastard,“ a line, in which the fancied Superiority 2 


one © stamped in Nature's mint with extasy,” is eon- 
trasted with a regular lawful 8 of Some 
great and ancient _ 


« No tenth transmitter of a foolish face,” 


But the fact is, that this poem was published some 
years before Johnson and Savage were acquainted. 


e, that in this biographical disqui- 
very strong symptom of John- 


son's prejudice against players; a prejudice, which 


may be attributed to the following causes : first, the 


| imperfection of his organs, which were s0 defective 
that he was not susceptible of the fine impressions 


which theatrical excellence produces upon the gene- 
rality of mankind ; secondly, the cold rejection of 
his tragedy ; and, lastly, the brilliant success of Gar- 


nick, who had been his pupil, who had come to 
London at the same time with him, not in a much 


more prosperous state than himself, and whose ta- 


lents he undoubtedly rated low, compared with his 


own. His being outstripped by his pupil in the race 


of immediate fame, as well as of fortune, probably 


made him feel some indignation, as thinking that 
whatever might be Garrick's merits in his art, the 
reward was too great when compared with what the 


most successful efforts of literary labour could attain, 
At all periods of his life Johnson used to talk con- 
temptuously of players; but in this work he speaks 


of them with peculiar acrimony ; for which, perhaps, 


there was formerly too much reason from the licen- . 
tious and dissolute manners of those engaged in that 


proſexsion, It is but justice to add, that in our own 
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time such a change has taken place, that there is no 
longer room for such an unfavourable distinction- 
His schoolfellow and friend, Dr. Taylor, told me 
a pleasant anecdote of Johnson's triumphing over 
his pupil David Garricx. When that great actor had 
played some little time at Goodman's fields, Johnson 
and Taylor went to see him perform, and afterwards 


passed the evening at a tavern with him and old 


Giffard. Johnson, who was ever depreciating stage 
players, after censuring some mistakes in emphasis 
which Garrick had committed in the course of that 
night's acting, said, © the players, Sir, have got a 


kind of rant, with which they run on, without any 
regard either to accent or emphasis. Both Garrick 
and Giffard were offended at this sarcasm, and 
endeavoured to refute it; upon which Johnson re- 


joined, Well now, I'Il give you something to speak, 
with which you are little acquainted, and then we 
shall see how just my observation is. That shall be 
the criterion. Let me hear you repeat the ninth 
Commandment, Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbour.” Both tried at it, said Dr. 
Taylor, and both mistook the emphasis, which should 


be upon not and false witness.* Johnson put them 


right, and enjoyed his victory with great gle. 
His © Life of Savage” was no sooner published, 


than the following liberal praise was given to it, in 
a c The C . n,” a , lical paper : cc This c 
| * is, without flattery to its authour, as Just 


e Taylor was inaccurate in this statement. The 


emphasis should be equally upon abalt and not, as both concur to 
form the negative injunction ; and ſulie auituen, like the other acts 


prohibited in the Decalogue, should not be marked OP Wenn 5 


emphasis, but oaly be ditinetly enunciated, 
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and well written a piece as of its kind I ever saw: 
so that at the same time that it highly deserves, it 
certainly stands very little in need of this recom- 
mendation. As to the history of the unfortunate 
person, whose memoirs compose this work, it is 
certainly penned with equal accuracy and spirit, of 
which I am so much the better judge, as I know 
many of the facts mentioned to be strictly true, and 
very fairly related. Besides, it is not only the story 
of Mr. Savage, but innumerable incidents relating to 


other persons, and other affairs, which renders this a 


very amusing, and, withal, a very instructive and 
valuable performance. The author's observations are 
short, significant, and just, as his narrative is remark- 
ably smooth, and well disposed. His reflections 
open to all the recesses of the human heart; and, in 
a word, a more just or pleasant, a more engaging or 
a more improving treatise, on all the excellencies and 
defects of human nature, is scarce to be ſound in our 
own, or, perhaps, any other language. 77 
Johnson's partiality for Savage made him entertain 


no doubt of his story, however extraordinary and 


improbable. It never occurred to him to question 
his being the son of the Countess of Macclesfield, of 
whose unrelenting barbarity he so loudly complained, 


and the particulars of which are related in so strong 


and affecting a manner in Johnson's life of him. 
Johnson was certainly well warranted in publisbing 


dis narrative, however offensive it might be to the 


1 This character of the Life of Savage was not written by Field. 
ing as has been supposed, but most probably by Ralph, who, as 
appears from the minutes of the partners of The Champion, in 
the possession of Mr. Reed of Staple Inn, suceeeded AY r 
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lady and her relations, because her alledged unnatural 


and cruel conduct to her son, and 'shameful avowal 
of guilt, were stated in a life of Savage now lying 


before me, which came out so early as 1727, and no 


attempt had been made to confute it, or to punish 
the authour or printer as a libeller : but for the 


honour of human nature, we should 'be glad to find 
the shocking tale not true; and, from a respectable 
gentleman* connected with the lady's family, I have 
received such information and remarks, as joined to 
my own inquiries, will, I think, render it at least 


somewhat doubtful, especially when we consider that 
it must have originated from the person himself Who 


went by the name of Richard Savage. 


If the maxim falsum in uno, falsum in omnibus, 9 


to be received without qualification, the credit of 


Savage's narrative, as conveyed to us, would be 


annihilated; for it contains some assertions 8 


beyond a question, are not true. | 
1. In order to induce a belief that Earl Rim; on 
account of a criminal connection with whom, Lady 


Macclesfield is said to have been divorced from her 


husband, by Act of Parliament,* had a a peculiar 
anxiety about the child which she bore to him, it is 


alledged, that his Lordship gave him his own name, 


and had it duly recorded in the register of St. An- 
drew's, Holborn. I have carefully inspected that 
register, but no such entry is to be found. 


2. It is stated, that © Lady Macclesfield having 


lived for some time upon very uneasy terms with her 
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bim was dead. 
that this was a malignant lie, invented by a mother 
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the most obvious and expeditious method of obtain- 


ing her liberty ;” and Johnson, assuming this to be 
true, stigmatises her with indignation, as © the wretch 
| who had, without scruple, proclaimed herself an 


adulteress. But I have perused the Journals of 


both houses of Parliament at the period of her 
divorce, and there find it authentically ascertained, 
that so far from voluntarily submitting to the igno- 
minious charge of adultery, she made a strenuous 
defence by her Counsel; the bill having been first 


moved 15th January, 1697, in the House of Lords, 


and proceeded on, (with various applications ſor time 
to bring up witnesses at a distance, &c.) at intervals, 
till the 3d of March, when it passed. It was brought 


5 to the Commons, by a message ſrom the Lords, the 
Sth of March, procceded on the 7th, 10th, 11th, 


14th, hd 15th, on which day, after a full examina- 
tion of witnesses on both sides, and hearing of Coun- 


sel, eee eee ebe pc e and 


carried to the Lords. 


That Lady Macclesfield was convicted of the crime 
of which she was accused, cannot be denied; but 


the question now is, whether the person auge him- 


self Richard Savage was her son. 
It̃t has been said, that when Earl Rivers was dying, 
and anxious to provide for all his natural children, he 


was informed by Lady Macclesfield that her son by 
Whether, then, shall we believe 


to prevent her own. child from receiving the bounty 


of his father, which was accordingly the consequence, 


if the person whose life Johnson wrote, was her son; 


or shall we not. rather believe that the person who 


then assumed the name of Richard Savage was an 
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impostor, being in reality the son of che shoe-maker, * 


under whose wife's care Lady Macclesfield's child 
was placed ; that after the death of the real Richard 


Savage, he attempted to personate him; and that the 
fraud being known to Lady Macclesfield, he was 


therefore repulsed by her with just regentment. 
There is a strong circumstance in support of the 


last supposition, though it has been mentioned as an 
aggravation of Lady Macclesfield's unnatural conduct, 
andl that is, her having prevented him from obtaining 


the benefit of a legacy left to him by Mrs. Lloyd his 
god-mother. For if there was such a legacy left, 


his not being able to obtain payment of it, must be 


imputed to his consciousness that he was not the real 
person. The just inference should be, that by the 
death of Lady Macclesfield's child before its god- 


mother, the legacy became lapsed, and therefore that 
Johnson's Richard Savage was an impostor. If he 
had a title to the legacy, he could not have found 
any difficulty in recovering it; for had the executors 
resisted his claim, the whole costs, as well as the 
legacy, must have been paid by them, if he had been | 
| the child to whom it was given. I 
The ' talents of Savage, and the mingled fire, 


rudenes, pride, meanness, and ferocity of his charac- 


ter,“ concur in making it credible that he was fit to 
plan and carry on an ambitious and daring scheme of 
; imposture, similar instances of which have not been 


e 
man, that he resembled him in having a noble pride ; for Jolinsong 


after painting in strong colours the quazrel between Lord Tyrcon- 


nel and Savage, asserts that © the spirit of Mr. Savage, indeed, 


never suffered him to solicit a reconciliation : he returned reproach 
for reproach, and insult for inzult. Tet 168 IR NES 
vol. I. | L 
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wanting in higher spheres, in the history of different 


countries, and have had a considerable degree of 
SUCCESS. 

Yet, on ths: ethic: wave, © to wo nenen of 
Johnson, (who through whatever medium he was 
conveyed into this world; be it ever so doubtful 
To whom related, or by whom begot, was, un- 


questionably, a man of no common endowments,) 


we must allow the weight of general repute as to his 
Status or parentage, though illicit; and supposing 
him to be an impostor, it seems strange that Lord 
Tyrconnel, the nephew of Lady Macclesfield, should 
patronise him, and even admit him as a guest in his 


family.” Lastly, it must ever appear very suspicious, 
2 W e eee 


man W have alluded, 0p POINTY mids 
Savage, after Lord 'Tyrconnel had discarded him, addressed to the 
Reverend Mr. Gilbert, his Lordship's Chaplain, in which be re- 
quests him, in the humblest manner, to represent his case to the 
Viscount. 

6 7 Trusting to Savage's information, Johnson represents this un- 
Happy man's being received as a companion by Lord Tyrconnel, 


and pensjoned by his Lordship, as if posteriour to Savage's convic-- 


tion and pardon, But I am assured, that Savage had received the 
voluntary bounty of Lord Tyrconnel, and had been dismissed by 
him, long before the murder was committed, and that his Lordship 
was very instrumental in procuring Savage's pardon, by his inter- 


|. eexvion-with the Queen, through Lady Hertford. If, therefore, he 


had been desirous of preventing the publication by Savage, be 
would have left him to his fate. Indeed I must observe, that al- 
though Johnson mentions that Lord Tyrconnel's patronage of Savage 
was upon his promise to lay aside his design of exposing the 
eruelty of his mother,” the great biographer has forgotten that he 
himself has mentioned, that Savage's story had been told several 
years before in The Plain Dealer; from which he quotes this 
strong say ing of the generous Sir Richard Steele, that *the inhu- 
manity of his mother had given him a right to find every good man 
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Savage, one published in The Plain Dealer, in 
1724, another in 1727, and another by the powerful 
pen of Johnson, in 1744, and all uf them while Lady 
Macclesfield was alive, should, notwithstanding the 
severe attacks upon her, have been guffered. to pass 
without any publick and effectual contradiction. 
I have thus endeavoured to sum up the evidence 
upon the case, as fairly as T can; and the regult sen 
to be, that the world must vibrate in a state of uncer- 
- tainty as to what was the truth. | | 
This digression, ai; wit ext blog as 
it relates to a matter exceedingly curious, and very 
intimately connected with Johnson, both as a man 
and an authour.* 
He this year wrote the Preface to the Harleian 
| Miscellany.”#* The selection of the pamphlets of 
which it was composed was made by Mr. Oldys, 4 
man of eager curiosity and indefatigable —_—_— | 


his father,” At [the ws de must be aclibarldiend that 
Lady Macclesfield and her relations might still wish that her stor 7 
should not be brought into more e the zatirical 
pen of Savage, 
Miss Mason, after having forfeited the title e Lady Macher 
field by divorce, was married to Colonel Brett, and, it is said, was 
well known in all the polite circles. Colley Cibber, 1 am inforined, 
had so high an opinion of her taste and judgement as to genteel life, 
and manners, that he submitted every scene of his © Careless Hus- 
band,“ to Mrs, Brett's revisal and correction. Colonel Brett was 
reported td. be too free in his gallantry with bis Lady's maid. 
Mrs. Brett came into a room one day in her own house, and found 
the Colonel and her maid both ſast asleep in two chairs. She tieda 
white handkerchief round her husband's neck, which was a sufficient 
proof that she had discovered his intrigue ; but he never at any time 
took notice of it to him. This incident, as I am told, gave occa- 


sion to- the well-wrought acene of Sir Charles and Lady Ly an 
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who first exerted that spirit of inquiry into the lite- 
| rature of the old English writers, by which the works 

pdf our ——— bare of into been so sig- 


nally illustrated. | 

In 1745 he oulinhed a pamphlet . 9 Mis- 
cellaneous Observations on the Tragedy of Macbeth, 

with Remarks om Sir T. H. 's (Sir Thomas Hanmer's) 

Esqition of Shakspeare.”* To which he affixed, pro- 
pPosals for a new edition of that poet. 

| As we do not trace any thing else published by 
bim during the course of this year, we may conjec- 

ture that he was occupied entirely. with * work. 


But the little encouragement which was given by the 


publick to his anonymous proposals for the execution 
of a task which Warburton was known to have un- 
dertaken, probably damped his ardour. His pam- 


phlet, however, was highly esteemed, and was for- 


tunate enough to obtain the approbation even of the 
supercilious Warburton himself, who, in the Preface 


to his Shakspeare published two years afterwards, 


thus mentioned it: As to all those things which 


have been published under the titles of Essays, Re- 
"marks, Observations, &c. on Shakspeare, if you ex- 


cept some critical notes on Macbeth, given as a spe- 

Leimen of a projected edition, and written, as appears, 
by a man of parts and genius, the rest are ar 
below a serious notice.” 

Or this flattering distinction she wn to him by War- 
urtony: a very grateful remembrance was ever enter- 
tained by Johnson, who said, He praised me at a 
time when praise was of value to me.” 

1746: rar, 37,]—IN 1746 it is . that 
1 0 still employed upon his Shakspeare, which 


perhaps he laid aside for a time, upon account of the 
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tigh expectations which were formed of Warburton's | 
editna ot that great poet. It is somewhat curious, 
1 tha: lg literary career appears to have been almost 
1 taally Wyended in the years 1745 and 1746, those 
19 pPiears whicl. were marked by a civil war in Great- 
Britain, hen a ragh attempt vas made to restore the 
House of Sire to the throne. That he had a ten- 
derness for tha. unfortunate House, is well known; 
and some may faneifully. imagine, that a sympathetick 
anxiety impeded the exertion of his intellectual 
powers: but I am inclined to think, chat he was, 
during this dime, Ketching che een his great | 
philological work. 
None of his letters 4uring Ne mip are * 
80 ir as I can discover. This igmuch to be regretted. 
It might afford some entertalnuut to see how he 
then expressed himself i his private friends, concern 
ing State affairs. Dr. Adams informs me, that at 
this time a favourite obect which he had in contem 
plation was The Life of Alfred;“ in which, from 
the warmth with which he spoke about it, he would, 
I believe, had he been master of his own will, have 
engaged himsel; rather than on any other subject.“ 
1747: TAT. 38. ]—Ix 1747 it is supposed that 
the Gentleman's Magazine for May was enriched by 
him with five short poetical pieces, distinguished by 
three asterisks. The first is a translation, of rather 
a paraphrase, of a Latin Epitaph on Sir Thomas Han- 
mer. Whether the Latin was his, or not, I have 
never heard, though I should think it probably was, 
if it be certain that he wrote the English; as to 
which my only cause of doubt is, that his lighting 
character of Hanmer as an editor, in his“ Observa- 
tions on Macbeth,” is very different from that in the 
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Epitaph. It may be said, that there is the game cœ- 


trariety between the character in the Observaions, 
and that in his own Preface to-Shakspeare ; bia m- 
siderdble time elapsed between the one publication 
and the other, whereas the Observartions' and the 
Epitaph came close together. The others are To 
Miss, on her giving the Authur a gold and 


silk net- work Purse of her own WüAviig; Stella in 


Mourning;” „The Winter's Walk; © An Ode;” 


and, To Lyce, an elderly Lady.” I am not 
Positive that all these were his productions; “ but as 
The Winter's Walk,” has neve been-controverted 


to ba his, and all of them have che same mark, it is 
to conelude that hey are all written by 
the me hand. Yet to the Ole, in which we fir a 


passage very charaeteristick of him, being a * 


description of the gout, f 
e Unhappy, whom to beds of fan | 
. Arthritich tyranny consigns ;* = 


| there is the following note: © The authour being ill 


of the gout;” but Johnson was noi attacked with that 


distemper till at a very late period of his life. May not 


this, however, be a poetical fiction? Why may not a 
poet suppose himself to have the gout, as well as 
suppose himself to be in loye, of which we have innu- 
merable instances, and which has been admirably ri- 


diculed WO" his © aer. I have 


10 lu the Unnyendas Vater, 06:which Johoon cantribued, the 
mark. which is affixed to some pieces unquestionably his, is also 
found subjoined to others, of which he certainly was not the author. 


The mark therefore will not ascertain the poems in question to have 
been written by him. They were probably the productions of Hawkes. 


worth, who, it is belicyed, was afflicted with the gout. | 
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also som difficulty to believe that he could produce 
such a group of conceits as appear in the verses to 
Lyce, in which he claims for this ancient personage 
as good a right to he assimilated to heaven, as nymphs 
whom other poets have flattered ; he therefore ironi- 
cally ascribes to —— un , in such 
stanzas as this: 


« Her teeth the * with darknes dies, 
*« She's starr d with pimples oer; 

« Her tongue like nimble Wy plies, 
And can with under roar | 


But as at a very advanced age he could condescend 
to trifle in namby-pamby rhymes, to please Mrs. Thrale 
and her daughter, he may have, in his earlier (yeah, 
composed such a piece as this. 


It is remarkable, that in this first edition of © The 


Winter's Walk,” the concluding line is much more 
Johnsonian-than it was afterwards printed; f, in 
subsequent editions after, praying Stella to © uch 
him to her arms,” he says, 

And iel me from the ills of life.” 
Whereae i ir the H edition it is | 

« And tide me from thu Sight of life 


A horronr at life in general is me- couxonant with 


Johnson's habitual gloomy cast of thought. 

J have heard him repeat with great energy the fol- 
lowing verses, which appeared. in. the Gentleman's 
Magazine for April this year; but I have no autho- 
rity to say they were his own. Indeed one of the 
best criticks of our age suggests ta me, that = the 


word iadifferently being used in the sense of withaut 


1 
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concern,” and being also very unpoetical, renders it 


improbable that they d aun been lis 4, 
sition. 


be Oz Lord "Pages Q 2 


G Pityd by gaule minds KILMAnNõ K died; 
© The brave, BaLMuR RN O, were on thy side; 
% RabeHrrr, unbappy in his erimes of youth, 
“Steady in what he still mistook for truth, 
„ Beheld hi death so decently unmoy'd, 
The c lamented, and the brave approv'd, 
“ But Lovar's fate indifferently we view, 
True to no King, to no religion true: 
Na fair fargets the ruin he has done; 
No child laments the tyrant of his con; 
** No tory pities, thinking what he was; 
No whig compassions, for he left the cause; 
«The. brave regret not, for he was not brave; 
Tb honest mourn not; knowing him a knaye!”* 


. I. üs year his old pupil and friend, David Garrick, 
having become joint patenice and manager of Drury- 
lane. theatre, ee honoured his opeuing of it with 


These verses are somewhat too severe on the extriorai. wry Pere 
von who is the chief figure in · nem tor he was undoubtedly bravo. 
His re during hi- solemn trial (in which, by the way, I 
have heard Mr. David Hume observe, that we have one of the very 

few speeches of Mr. Murray, now Earl of Mansfield, authentically 
given) was very remarkable. When asked if he had any questions 
to put to Sir Eyerard Fawkener, who was one of the strongest wit- 
Nesses against him, he answered, «ET only wish him Joy of his young ; 
wife. And after sentence of death, in the horrible terms tn cans 
of treason, was pronounced upon hin, and he was retiring from the 
bar, he said, « Fare you well, my Lords, we shall not all meet again 
in one place.” He behaved with perfect composure at his execue | 
tion, and called out * Dulce et decorum eit pro patrid mari,” 
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a Prologue,“ which for just and manly a 
eriticism, on the whole range of the English stage, 
as well as for poetical excellence,” is unrivalled. 
Like the celebrated Epilogue to the Distressed 
Mother,” it was, during the season, often called for. 
by the audience. The most striking and brilliant 
passages of it have been so often repeated, and are $0 
well recollected by all the lovers of the drama and of 
poetry, that it would be superfluous to point them out. 
In the Gentleman's Magazine for December this year, 
he inserted an Ode on Winter,” which is, I think, 
an admirable specimen of his genius for lyrick poetry. 
But the year 1747 is distinguished as the epoch, 
when Johnson's arduous and important work, his 
Diorroxakx or THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, was an- 
nounced to the world, by the publication of its Flag 
or Prospectus. 

How long this namense undertaking had been the 
object of his contemplation, I do not know, I 
once asked him by what means he had- attained ta 
that astonishing knowledge of our language, by 
Which he was enabled to realige a design of such 
extent, and accumulated. difiezlty., He told me, 
that © it was not the effect of particular study: but 

that it had grown up in his miad insensibly.” I have 
/, My triend, Mr. Courtenay, hose ealogy on Johngon's Latin 


Petry has been inserted in this Work, is no less happy i . 
his English Poetry. 


„But hark, he sings! the strain ev'n Pope admires ; 
Indignant virtue her own bard inspires. | 
Sublime as Juvenal he pours his lays, 

And with the Roman shares congenial praise; : 

In glowing numbers now he fires the age, 

Ind Shakspeare's sun relumes the clouded stage. 


a 
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3 been ed by Mr. James Dodsley, that several 
* - years before this period, when Johnson was one daß 
sitting in his brother Robert's shop, he heard his 
brother suggest to him, that a Dictionary of the En- 
glish Language would be a work that would be well 
received by the publick;z that Johnson seemed at 
first to catch at the proposition, but, after a pause, 
said, in his abrupt decisive manner, I believe I 
shall not undertake it.” That he, however, had be- 
| | stowed much thought upon the suhject, before he 
| published his “ Plan,” is evident from the enlarged, 
clear, and accurate views which it exhibits; and we 
find him mining in that tract, that many of the 
writers whose testimonies were to be produced as au- 
| - thorities, were selected by Pope; which proves that 
TOE de bal beer furniahed, probably by Mr. Robert 
Dodsley, with whatever hints that eminent poet had 


a 4 —— ———— — 7 
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| contributed towards a great literary project, that had 
been tne subject of unportant ne a ſor- 
| mer reign. - 
| The booksellers who et with Johnson, sin- 
WE gle and unaided, for the execution of a work, which 
* in other countries las not been effected but by the 
{1 SO co-operating exertions of. many, were Mr. Robert 
Dodsley, Mr. Charles H»+ch, Mr, Andrew Millar, 
the two Messicurs Longman, and the two Masicurs 
Knapton. The price stipulated was 5 een wadecd 
and geventy-five pounds. 
The Plan” was addressed to | Philip Dormer, 
Earl of Chesterfield, then one of his Majesty's Prin- 
cipal Secretarics of State; a ngvleman who was very 
anbitious of literary distinction, and who, upon 
being informed of the design, had expressed himself 
in terms very favourable to its success. There is, 


ö 
: 
& 
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in every thing of any consequence, a secret 
history which it would be amusing to know, could 
we have it authentically communicated. Johnson told 
me,* © Sir, the way in which the Plan of my Dic- 
tionary came to be inscribed to Lord Chesterfield, 
was this: I had neglected to write it by the time ap- 
pointed. Dodsley suggested a desire to have it ad- 
dressed to Lord Chesterfield. I laid hold of this as a 
pretext for delay, that it might be better done, and 
let Dodsley have his desire. I said to my friend, Dr. 
Bathurst, Now if any good comes of my addressing 
to Lord Chesterfield, it will be ascribed to deep 
policy, when, in fact, it was only a casual EXCUSE oe 
laziness.” 

It is ently of tinge ng {© Plan” has 
not only the substantial merit of comprehension, 
perspicuity, and precision, but that the language of 
it is unexceptionably excellent; it being altogether 
free from that inflation of style, and those uncom- 
mon bat apt and energetick words, which in some of 
his writings have been censured, with more petulance = 
than justice; and never was there a more dignified 
strain of compliment than that in which he courts the 
attention of one who, he had been cr e s 
eve would be a respectable patron. 

C With regard to questions of purity or propriety, 
(says he) I was once in doubt whether I should not 
attribute to myself too much in attempting to decide 
them, and whether my province was to extend beyond 
the proposition of the question, and the display of the 
suffrages on each side; but I have been since deter- 


a September 22, 1777 going from Ashbourne in Derbyshire, to. 
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mined by your Lordship's opinion, to interpose my 
own judgement, and shall therefore endeavour to 
support what appears to me most consonant to gram- 
mar and reason. Ausonius thought that modesty 
forbade him to plead inability for a task to which 


Cesar had judged him equal: 


Cur nie passe negem poste MP ale putat ? 
And I may. hope, my Lord, that since you, whose 
authority in our language is so generally acknowied- 
ged, have commissioned me to declare my own opi- 
nion, I shall be considered as exercising a kind of vi- 
carious jurisdiction ; and that the power which might 
have been denied to my own claim, will be readily 
allowed me as the delegate of your Lordship.” 5 

This passage proves, that Johnson's addressing his 
Plan“ to Lord Chesterfield was not merely in con- 
sequence of the result of a report by means of Dod- 
sley, that the Earl favouret the design; but that there 


had been a particular communication with his Lord- 
ship concerning it. Dr. Taylor told me, that John- 


son sent his “ Plan” to him in manuscript, for his 
perusal; and that when it was lying upon his table, 
Mr. William Whitehead happened to pay him a 
visit, and being shewn it, was highly pleased with 
such parts of it as he had time to read, and begged to 
take it home with him, which he was allowed to do; 
that from him it got into the hands of a noble Lord, 
who carried it to Lord Chesterfield. When Taylor 
observed this might be an advantage, Johnson replied, 
« No, Sir; it would have come out with more bloom, 
if it had not been seen before by any body.” _ 

The opinion conceived of it by another noble au- 
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thour, appears from the following extract of à letter 


enn Birch: 


| p «© Caledon, Dec. 30, 1747. | 


have just now seen the specimen of Mr. 


Johnson's Dictionary, addressed to Lord Chesterfield. 


Jam much pleased with the plan, and I think the 
specimen is one of the best that I have ever read. 
Most specimens disgust, rather than prejudice us in 


favour of the work to follow; but the language of 


Mr. Johnson's is good, and the arguments are pro- 


perly and modestly expressed. However, some ex- 
pressions may be cavilled at, but they are trifles. 


I'l mention one. The barren Laurel. The laurel 


is not barren, in any sense whatever; it bears fruits 
and flowers. Sed he sunt nuge, and I have great ex- 


pectations from the performance.” | 
That he was fully aware of the arduous nature of 


the undertaking, he acknowledges; and shews him- 
self perfectly sensible of it in the conclusion of his 


4 Plan ;” but he had a noble consciousness of his on 


abilities, which enabled him to TI on with undaunted 
_— 

Dr. Adams found him one 0 busy at his Die- 
tionary, when. the following dialogue ensued. 
« Apams. This is a great work, Sir. How are you 

to get all che etymologies ? Jonnson. Why, Sir, here 


is a shelf with Junius, and Skinner, and others; and 


there is a Welch gentleman who has published a col- 


_ tection of Welch proverbs, who will help me with 
the Welch. Apans. But, Sir, how can you do this 


in three years? Jonxsox. Sir, I have no doubt that 
4 Birch, MSS, Brie, Mus. 4393+ 


| 
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I can do it in three years. Apans. But the French 
Academy, which consists of forty members, took ſor- 
ty years to compile their Dictionary. Jonxsox. 
Sir, thus it is. This is the proportion. Let me see; 
forty times forty is sixteen hundred. As three to 
Sixteen hundred, so is the proportion of an English- 
man to a Frenchman.” Wich so much ease and 
pleasantry could be talk of that prodigious labour 
which he had undertaken to execute. | 
The publick has had, from another pen,“ a has 
detail of what had been done in this country by prior 
Lexicographers ; and no doubt Johnson was wise to 
| avail himself of them, so far as they went: but the 
| | learned, yet judicious research of etymology, the va- 
. rious, yet accurate display of definition, and the rich 
| | collection of authorities, were reserved for the supe- 
x rior mind of our great philologist. For the mechani- 
| cal part he employed, as he told me, six amanuenses; 
a nqd let it be remembered by the natives of North- 
Britain, to whom he is supposed to have been 80 
1 hostile, that five of them were of that country. There 
were two Messieurs Macbean; Mr. Shiels, who we 
| shall hereafter see partly wrote the Lives of the Poets 
to which the name of Cibber is affixed ;+ Mr. Stew- 
art, son of Mr. George Stewart, bookseller at Edin- 
| burgh; and a Mr. Maitland. The sixth of these 
i humble assistants was Mr. Peyton, who, I believe, 
„ taught French, and published some elementary 
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of it. The elder Mr. Macbean had afterwards the 
honour of being Librarian to Archibald, Duke of 
Argyle, for many years, but was left without a shil- 
ling. Johnson wrote for him a Preface to, A 
System of Ancient Geography; and, by the favour 
of Lord Thurlow, got him admitted a poor brother 
of the Charterhonse. For Shiels, who died of a con- 
sumption, he had much tenderness ; and it has been 
thought that some choice sentences in the Lives of 
the Poets were supplied by him. Peyton, when re- 


duced to penury, had ſrequent aid from the bounty 
of Johnson, who at last was at the expence of bury- 


ing both him and his wife. 

While the Dictionary was going forward, Johaten 
lived part of the time in Hulborn, part in Gough- 
square, Fleet-street ; and he had an per room 
fitted up like a counting - house for the pi. pose, in 
which he gave to the copyists their geversl tasks. 
The words, partly taken from other dictienaries, and 
partly supplied by himself, having been first written 
down with spaces left between them, he delivered in 


writing their etymologies, definitions, and various 


significations. The authorities were copied from the 
books themselves, in which he had marked the pas- 


sages with a black-lead pencil, the traces of Which 


could easily be effaced. I have seen several of them, 


in which that trouble had not been taken; so that 5 


they were just as when used by the copyists. It is 
remarkable, that he was so attentive in the choice of 
the passages in which words were authorised, that 
one may read page after page of his Dictionary with 
improvement and pleasure; and it should not pass 
unobserved, that he has quoted no authour whose 
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||} writings had a tendency to. hurt and religion and 
[| morality. 

Þ | n 
| 3 magnitude for the press, must have been a consider- 
. able deduction from the price stipulated to be paid 
| for the copy-right. I understand that nothing was 
allowed by the booksellers on that account; and I 
| remember his telling me, that a large portion of it 
| | having, by mistake, been written upon both sides of 
the paper, so as to be inconyenient for the composi- 
| tor, it cost him twenty pounds to have it transcribed 
5 | upon one side only. POR” 

(| | le is now to be congidercd a. ©. .ingging at his 
| | oar,” as engaged in a steady continued course of oc- 
| | cupation, sufficient to <aploy all his time for som 
||  - . years; and whiob was the best preyentive of that cou- 


Bll  stitutior, 4 melancholy which was ever lurking about 
Mi | him, ready to trouble his quiet. But his enla ged 
and lively mind could not be satisfied without more 
0 diversity of employment, and the pleasure f ani- 
| | l ” nated relaxation. He therefore not only exerted his 
1 -  Falents in occasional composition, very differ ent from 
1  Lexicography, but formed a club in Ivy-la le, Pater- 


E 


| noster-row, With a view to enjoy literary discussion, 
Fat and amuse his evening hours. The m«-mbers ass0- 
| | __ ciated with him in this little society were his beloved 
[7 friend Dr. Richard Bathurst, Mr. Hawk sworth, after- 
By wards well known by his writings, Mr. John Hawk- 
Bt ins, an attorney, and a few others i different pro- 
| e was afterwards for several years ©. hairman of the Middle- 
| er Justices, and upon occasion of present ag an address to the King, 
| ; 
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In the Gentleman's Magazine for May of this year | I 

he wrote a Life of Roscommon, * with Notes, 4 
which he afterwards much improved, indented the "2, 
notes into text, and inserted i RE his Lives of _ | 
the English Poets, „ 
Mr. Dodsley this year brought out his Paxexr- | 
ron, one of the most valuable books for the im- 


provement of young minds that has appeared in any | 
language; and to this meritorious- work Johnson 
furnished . «© The Preface,”* containing a general | 
sketch of the book, with a short and perspicuous re- 
commendation of each article; as also, ( The Vision 9 
of Theodore the Hermit, found in his Cell,” * a most Dl 
beautiful allegory of human life, under the figure of 
ascending the mountain of Existence. The Bishop 
of Dromore heard Dr. Johnson say, that he thought 
this was the best thing he ever wrote. "2 
1749: KrAr. 40.]—Ix January, 1749, he pub- 
lisbed Tus Varrrr or Hunan Wisnxs, being | 


the Tenth Satire of Juvenal imitated.” He, I be- 
lieve, composed it the preceding year.” Mrs. John- | 


son, 'for the sake of. country air, had lodgings at | 
Hampstead, to which he resorted occasionally, and | 1 
TKF 4 

+" 
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History of Musick, in five volumes in quarto, - By assiduous at- — 

tendance upon Johnson in his last illness, he obtained the office of Nh 41 

one of his executors; in consequence of which, the booksellers f | 
| London employed him to publiah an edition of Dr. Johnaon's works, | | 
= | and to write his Life. | f 
4 Sir John Hawkins, with solemn inaccuracy, represents this J 
: poem as a consequence of the indifferent reception of his tragedy. | 
= | But the fact is, that the poem was published on the gth of January, 2 
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Imitation was written. The fervid rapidity with 


which it was produced, is scarcely credible. I have 
heard him say, that he composed seventy lines of it 
in one day, without putting one of them upon paper 
till they were finished. I remember when I once 
regretted to him that he had not given us more of 

Juvenal's Satires, he said he probable should give 
more, for he had them all in his head; by which I 
understood, that he had the originals and correspon- 


dent allusions floating in his mind, which he could, 


when he pleased, embody and render permanent 


 withont much labour. Some of them, however, he 
observed were too gross for imitation. 


- The profits of a single poem, however excellent, 
appear to have been very small in the last reign, 
compared with what a- publication of the same size 
has since been known to yield. I have mentioned, 


upon Johnson's own authority, that for his Loxnox 
he had only ten guineas; and now, after his fame 
was established, he got ſor bis “Vanity of Human 


Wishes but five guineas more, as Wr them 
authentick document in my possession.“ 


It will be observed, that he reserves to himself the 


right of printing one edition of this satire, which was 
his practice upon occasion of the sale of all his writ- 
ings 3 it being his fixed intention to publish at some 
period, for his own hg age a collection of 


his works, 


8 « Nov. 25, Ay I received of Mr, Dodaley: Sfieen guineas | 
for which I asign to him the right of copy of an imitation of the 


| Tenth Satire of Juvenal, written by me; reserving to myself the 


right of printing one edition. + SaM. JonnsoN.” 
London, 29 June, 1786. A true copy, from the original in 
Dr. Johason's hand- writing. IJ. Dopskxx.“ 
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His Vanity of Human Wishes“ has less of com- 
mon life, but more of a philosophick dignity than his 
London.“ More readers, therefore, will be de- 
lighted with the pointed spirit of“ London,“ than 
with the proſound reflection of © The Vanity of Hu- 
man Wishes. Garrick: E] in his 
sprightly manner, with more vivacity than regara' to 
just discrimination, as is usual with wits, © When 
Johnson lived much with the Herveys, and saw a 
good deal of what was passing in life, he wrote his „ 
London, which is lively and easy. When he be- —ä (ff 
came more retired, he gave us his © Vanity of Human 4 
Wishes, which is as hard as Greek. Had he gone 4 
on to imitate another satire, it would have been as | 
hard as Hebrew.“ 

But © The Vanity of kunnt Wishes“ is, in the | 

- opinion of the best judges, as high an effort of ethick | | 
poetry as any language can shew. The instances of | | 

variety of disappointment are chosen 80 judiciously, of 
and painted so strongly, that, the moment they are | 
read, they bring conviction to every thinking mind. oO + 
That of the scholar must have depressed the too it 
sanguine Wu e of many an ambitious student. 1 
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| 
9 From Mr. Laden | | | 414 
* In this poeni one of the ines mentioned of hm. i! 
learned men is Lydiat : | 
f | « Hear Lydiat's life, oad Galileo's are ITT 
Ihe history of Lydiat being little known, the following account 
1 g | of him may be acceptah) to many of my readers, It appeared as a 
note in i Supplement to the Gentleman's Magazine for 1748, in 
_ hich ome passages extracted from Johnson's poem were inserted, 
and it should have been added in the subsequent editions. A very 
learned divine and mathematician, fellow of New College, Oxon, 
and Rector of Okerton, near Banbury. He wrote, among many 
—_— 2 Latin treatiſe © De Natura cli, fc, in which 1 | 
| M 2 | | 2 | | 
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; the ;entiments of Seliger and. Aritode, not 


 [ Brat. 40. 
That of the warrior, Charles' of Sweden, is, I think, 
as highly finished a picture as can 1 be con- 
ceived. 

Were all the other excellencies of this poem 


annihilated, it must ever have our grateful reverence 


from ent mnblatnocurt-rs! bag Ur which we are consoled 
n the assurance that happiness may be attained, if 
we © apply our hearts to. piety : 


Where then shall hove and fear their objects find ? 


« Shall dull suspense corrupt the stagnant mind? 
« Must helpless man, in ignorance sedate, 


c Roll darkling down the torrent of his fate? 


& Shall no dislike alarm, no wishes rise, 


« No cries attempt the mercy of the skies? 


« Enthusiast, cease ; petitions yet remain, 


„ Which Heav'n may hear, nor deem Religion vain. 
„Still raise for good the supplicating voice, 


But leave to Heaven the measure and the choice. 


* Safe in His hand, whose eye discerns afar 


cc The secret ambush of a specious prayr; 
« Implore his aid, in his decisions rest, 


« Secure whate'er be gives he gives the . 


(o hear it 
urged, that ome things are true in philowphy an pine in divinity. 
He made above 600 Sermons on the harmony of the Evangelists. 
Being unsuccessful in publishing his works, he lay in the prison of 
Becardo at Oxford, and in the King's Bench, till Bishop Usher, Dr. 


| Laud, Sir William Boswell, and Dr. F., released him by paying 
| his debts. | 
Ec. to procure MSS. Having spoken in favour of Monarcty and 


He petitioned King Charles I. to be sen: into Ethiopia, 


bishops, he was plundered” by the parliament forces, and twice ear- 


ried away prizoner from his rectory ; and afterwards had not a shirt 
to shift him in OY een without he borrowed n | 


4 in ow” 2 | | 
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ce Yet when the sense of sacred presence fires, 


e And strong devotion to the skies aspires, 


6 Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful mind, 
“ Obedient passions, and a will resign'd ; 


For love, which scarce collective man can fill, 


For patience, sovereign o'er transmuted ill; 

« For faith, which panting-for a happier seat, 
Counts death kind Nature's signal for retreat. 
“These goods for man the laws of Heaven ordain, 
These goods he grants, wh grants the power to 


gain ; 


With these celestial wiedom ts the mind, 


And makes the happiness she does not find.” 
Garrick: being now. vested with theatrical power 


by being manager of Drury-lane theatre, he kindly- 
and generously made use of it to bring out Johnson's 
tragedy, which had been long kept back for want of 


encouragement. But in this benevolent purpose he 


. 
mmm 


met with no small difficulty from the temper of 


Johnson, which could not brook that a drama which 
he. had formed with much study, and had been 
obliged to keep more than the nine years of Horace, 
should be revised and altered at the pleasure of an 
actor. Yet Garrick knew well, that without some 
alterations it would not be fit for the stage. A 
violent dispute having ensued between them, Gar- 
rick applied to the Reverend Dr. Taylor to interpose. 


Johnson was at first very obstinate. Sir, (said he) 
the fellow warts me to make Mahomet run mad, that 


he may bave an opportunity of tossing his hands and 


kicking his heels. He was, however, at last, with 


„ Mahomet was, in fact, played by Mr. Barry, and Demetrius by 
Mr, Garrick ; but probably doable bn | 
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difficulty, prevailed on to comply with Garrick's 
wishes, so as to allow of some r but still 
there were not enough. 


Dr. Adams was present the first night of the re- 
presentation of Irene, and gave me the following _ 
account: Before the curtain drew up, there were 

_— whistling, which alarmed Johnson's friends. 
The Prologue, which was written by himself in a 
3 strain, soothed the audience, and the play 
went off tolerably, till it came to the conclusion, 
when Mrs. Pritchard, the heroine of the piece, was 
to be strangled upon the stage, and was to speak two 
at lines with the bow-string round her neck. The 
i} - us audience cried out © Murder Murder !” She several 


times attempted to speak; but in vain. At last she 
1 was obliged to go off the stage alive.“ This passage 
1 | Was afterwards struck out, and she was carried off to 
be put to death behind the scenes, as the play now 


| has it. The Epilogue, as Johnson informed me, 
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The expression used by Dr. Adams was © soothed.“ I should 
rather think the audience was awed by the extraordinary _ and 
cy e | 
| « Be this at least his praise, be this his pride, 

BY: | Jo force applause no modern arts are tried: 
BY | « Should partial catcalls all his hopes confound, 
BY LE He bids no trumpet quell the fatal sound; 
[4.1 | « Should welcome sleep relieve the weary wit, 
| He rolls no thunders o'er the drowsy pit; 
BUY « No snares to captivate the judgement spreads, 
r 4 Nor bribes your eyes to prejudice your heads. 
| | „ Unmov'd, though witlings sneer and rivals rail, 
| | « Studious to please, yet not asham'd to fail, 

« He scorns the*meek address, the suppliant strain, 

« With merit needless, and without it vain ; | 
In Reason, Nature, Truth, he dares to trust; 
Fe fops be silent, and ye wits be just!“ 
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was written by. Sir William Yonge. I know not how 
his plav came to be thus graced by the pen of a 
person then so eminent in the political world. 

Notwithstanding all the support of such per- 
formers as Garrick, Barry, Mrs. Cibber, Mrs, 
Pritchard, and every advantage of dress and deco- 
ration, the tragedy of Irene did not please the pub- 
lick.* Mr. Garrick's zeal carried it through for 
nine nights, so that the authour had his three nights 
profits; and from a receipt signed by him, now in 
the hands of Mr. James Dodsley, it appears that his 
friend Mr. Robert Dodsley, gave him one hundred 
pounds for the copy, with his usual reservation of the 
right of one edition. 

Inens, considered as a poem, is intitled to the 
praise of superiour excellence. Analysed into parts, 


it will furnish a rich store of noble sentiments, fine 
imagery, and beautiful language; but it is deficient 


in pathos, in that delicate power of touching the 
human feelings, which is the principal end of the 


[I know not what Sir John Hawkins means by the cold reception 
of Irexe. [See note, p. 161]. I was at the first representation, and 
most of the subsequent. It was much applauded the first night, 
particularly the speech on to- ora. It ran nine nights at least. 


It did not indeed become a stock- play, but there was not the least 


opposition during the representation, except the first night in the 
last act, where Irene was to be strangled on the stage, which Jab 
could not bear, though a dramatick poet may stab or slay by hun- 


dreds. The bow-string was not a Christian nor an ancient Greek or 
Roman death, But this offence was removed after the first night, 


and Irene went off the stage to be strangled, Many stories were 
circulated at the time of the author's being observed at the repre- 


_ 8entation to be dissatisfied with some of the speeches and conduct of 


the play, himself; and, like la Fontaine, enn 
tion aloud, B. 
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drama. | Indeed Garrick has complained to me, 
that Johnson not only had not the faculty of pro- 


ducing the impressions of tragedy, but that he had 
not the sensibility to perceive them. His great friend 


Mr. Walmsley's prediction, that he would “ turn 
out a ſine tragedy- writer, was, therefore; ill-founded. 


Johnson was wise enough to be convinced that he 
had not the talents necessary to write successfully for 
the stage, and never made another attempt in that 
species of composition. 
When asked how he felt upon the ill success of 
his tragedy, he replied, © Like the Monument ;" 
meaning that he continued firm and unmoved as 
that column. And let it be remembered, as an 
admonition to the genus irritabile of dramatick wri- 
ters, that this great man, instead of peevishly com- 
plaining of the bad taste of the town, submitted to 


its decision without a murmur. He had, indeed, 


upon all occasions, a great deference for the general 
opinion: A man (said he) who writes a book, 


thinks himself wiser or wittier than the rest of man- 


kind; he supposes that he can instruct or amuse 
them, and the publick to whom he appeals, must, 


| after all, be the judges of his pretensions,” 


On occasion of his play being brought upon the 


_ stage, Johnson had a fancy that as a dramatick au- 


thour his dress should be more gay than what he 


ordinarily wore ; he therefore appeared behind the 


scenes, and even in one of the side boxes, in a scarlet 
waistcoat, with rich gold lace, and a gold-laced hat. 


3 Aaron Hill (Vol. II. P. 385.) in a letter to Mr. Mallett, gives 
the following account of Irene after having seen it: „I was at the 


anomalous Mr. neren 
representative; strong sense ungraced by sweetness or decorum.”? 


A. b. 1749 - ] b. JOHNSON. | *.- 


A humourously observed to Mr. Langton, e that 


when in that dress he could not treat people with 
the same ease as when in his usual plain clothes“ 
Dress indeed, we must allow has more effect even 
upon strong minds than one should suppose, without 
having had the experience of it. His necessary 
attendance while his play was in rehearsal, and during 
its performance, brought him acquainted with many 


of the performers of both sexes; which produced a 
more fayourable opinion of their profession than he 


had harshly expressed in his Life of Savage. With 
some of them he kept up an acquaintance as long 
as he and they lived, and was ever ready to shew 
them acts of kindness. He for a considerable time 
used to frequent the Green Noam, and seemed to 
take delight in dissipating is gloom, by mixing in 
the sprightly chit-chat of the, motley circle then to be 
found there. Mr. David Hume related to me from - 
Mr. Garrick, that Johnson at last denied himself this 
amusement, from considerations of rigid virtue ; say- 


ing, „I'll come no more behind your scenes, David; - 


for the silk stockings and white bosoms of your 
actresses excite my amorous propensities,” 


1750: Ar. 41.]—Ix 1750 he came forth in the 


character for which he was. eminently qualified, a 
| majestick teacher of moral and religious wisdom. 


The vehicle which he chose was that of a periodical | 


paper, which he knew had ben, upon former oc a- 
ions, employed. with great succcss. The Tatler, 


_ Spectator, and Guardian, were the last of the kind 


published in England, which had stood the test of a 
long trial; and such an interval had now elapsed 
since their publication, as made him justly think 


bat, to many of his readers, this form of instruction 
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would, in some degree, have the advantage of no- 
velty. A few days before the first of his Essays 


came out, there started another competitor for fame 
in the same form, under the title of © The Tatler 
Revived,” which I believe was © born but to die.” 
Johnson was, I think, not yery happy in the choice 


of his title, The Rambler,” which certainly is not 


suited to a series of grave and moral discourses ; 
which the Itahans have literally, but ludicrously, 
translated by IL Yagabondo ; and which has been 
lately assumed as the denomination of a vehicle of 
licentious tales, The Rambler's Magazine.” He 
gave Sir Joshua Reynolds the following account of 


its getting this name: What mus? be done, Sir, 
will be done. When I was to begin publishing that 


paper, I was at a loss how to name it. I sat down 
at night upon my bedside, and resolved that I would 
not go to sleep till I had fixed its title. The Ram- 


+ bler seemed the best that occurred, and I took it.“ 
With what devout and conscientious sentiments 
this paper was undertaken, is evidenced by the fol- 


lowing prayer, which he composed and offered up 


on the occasion: Almighty Gon, the giver of all 


good things, mem whose bop all labour is ineffec- 
FOO ed | 

x 1 have heard Dr. es races that he was at Mr. Robert 755 
Dodsley's with the late Mr. Moore, and several of his friends, con- 


. 8idering what should be the ame of the periodical paper which 


Moore had undertaken. Gat ick ick proposed the Sallad, which, by a 
curious coincidence, was afterwards applied to himself by Gold. 


© Our Garrick's a sallad, for in him we Se 
* Oil, vinegar, sugar, and saltness agree!“ 
At last, the company having separated, without any thing of which 
— Lg . been bn Dole . thought 0. 
| orld, 
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tual, and without whose grace all wisdom is folly ; - 
grant, I'bescech Thee, that in this undertaking thy 
Holy Spirit may not be with-held from me, but that 
Il may promote thy glory, and the salvation of myself 
and others: grant this, O Lonp, for the cake of thy 
gon JEsus Carsr. Amen.“ 
The first paper of the Rambler was oubliched on 
Tuesday the 20th of March, 1750; and its authour 
was enabled to continue it, without interruption, 
every Tuesday and Friday, till Saturday the 17 th of 
March, 1752, on which day it closed. This is a strong 
confirmation of the truth of a remark of his, which I 
have had occasion to quote elsewhere, that © a man 
may write at any time, if he will set himself doggedly 
to it; for, notwithstanding his constitutional indo- 
lence, his depression of spirits, and his labour in 
carrying on his Dictionary, he answered the stated 
calls of the press twice a week from the stores of 
his mind, during all that time; having received no 
assistance, except four billets in No. 10, by Miss 
Mulso, now Mrs. Chapone; No. 30, by Mrs. Ca- 
tharine Talbot; No. 97, by Mr. Samuel Richardson, 
whom he deseribes in an introductory note as“ An 
author who has enlarged the knowledge of human 
nature, and taught the passions to move at the com- 
mand of virtue; and Numb >rs 44 and 100, by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Carter. | 
Posterity will be astonich F when they are told, 
upon the authority of Johnson himself, that many 
of these discourses, which we should suppose had 
been laboured with all the slow attention of literary 
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leisure, were written in haste as the moment pressed, 
without even being read over by him before they 


were printed. It can be accounted ſor only in this 
way; that by reading and meditation, and a very 


close inspection of liſe, he had accumulated a great 


fund of miscellaneous knowledge, which, by a pecu- 
har promptitude of mind, was ever ready at his call, 
and which he had constantly accustomed himself to 
clothe in the most apt and energetick expression. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds once asked him by what means he 
had attained his extraordinary accuracy and flow of 
language. He told him, that he had early laid it 
down as a fixed rule to do his best on every occasion, 
and i in every company; to impart whatever he knew 
in the most forcible language he could put it in; 
and that by constant practice, and never suffering 
any careless expressions to escape him, or attempting 
to deliver his thoughts without arranging them in 


the clearest manner, it became habitual to him. 
Tet he was not altogether unprepared as a peri- 
, odical writer; for I have in my possession a small 


duodecimo volume, in which he has written, in the 
form of Mr, Locke's Common-Place Book, a variety 


of hints for. essays on different subjects. He has 
marked upon the first blank leaf of it, “ To the 


128th page, collections ſor the RAuRLR; and in 
another place, « In fiſt» · two there were seventeen 


provided; in 9721; n 19025,” At a subse- 


quent period (probably aſter the work was finished) 
he added, In all, taken of provided materials, 30. 
Sir John Hawkins, who is unlucky upon all occa- 
sions, tells us, that .** this method of accumulating 


8 intelligence had been practised by. Mr. Addison, and 
is — 2 in one of dhe * 


4. b. 17% Di JOHNSON. #73 : 


wherein he feigns to have dropped his paper of 


notunda, consisting of a diyerting medley of broken 


sentences and loose hints, which he tells us he had 
collected, and meant to make use of, Much of the 
same kind is Johnson's Adversaria.”* But the truth 


is, that there is no resemblance at all between them. 


Addison's note was a fiction, in which unconnected 
fragments of his lucubrations were purposely jumbled 
together, in as odd a manner as he could, in order 


to produce a laughable effect. Whereas Johnson's 
- abbreviations are all distinct, and applicable to each 


pubject of which the head is mentioned. 
For i instance, there is the following apecimedt 2 


wou, „Barz „ 
. * Baxter's account of things in which be had 


changed his mind as he grew up. Voluminous.— _ 


No wonder. If every man vas to tell, or mark, on 


how many subjects he has changed, it would make 


yols. but the changes not always observed by-man's 
self.—From pleasure to bus, | Susmess] to quiet; 
from thoughtfulness to-roflect. to piety; from dis- 
sipation to domestic. by impercept. gradat. but the 


change is certain. Dial nan progreds, progress. esse 


| conspicininus. Lock back, consider what was thought 
t some dist. period. 
Hope predom, #: youth, Mind not willingly in- 
Auges unpleasing thoughts. The world lies all ena- 
meled before him, as a distant prospect sun- gilt;: — 
Inequalities only found by caning to it. Love i is 40 


$ Hawkins's Like of Johnson, p. 28. | | 
© 7 This moxt beautiful image * enchanting delusion yes 
| Hil ptopect has not bean el in any of Johneon's c. 
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4 be all joy - children excellent—Fame to be constant 
{3 FEES | carezees of the great —applauses of the learned— 
| smiles of Beauty. | 
Far of disgrace—Baskfulness—Finds things of 
| less i importance. Miscarriages ſorgot like excellen- 
cies ;—if remembered, of no import. Danger of 
1 10 Sinking into negligence of ann, Lest the ſear 
| bi of disgrace destroy activity. | 
| FE * Confidence int himsef. Long tract of life before 
1 him. No thought of zickness.Embarrasment of 
Kgagaffairs.— Distraction of family, Publick calamities. 
1 No sense ot the prevalence of bad habits.Neg- 
M ent of timp—rendy to underiako—carcless to pur- 
BO sue —all changed by time. 
i “ Confident of others—ansuspecting as unexperi- 
Lit | enced—imagining himself secure against neglect, 
{|} | never imagines they will venture to treat him ill. 
© 11 FF Ready to trust ; expecting to be trusted. Convinced 
[1 | by time of the selfishness, the meanness, che cowar- 
dice, the treachery of men. | 
1 | «Youth ambitions, as 1 honours — to 
1 be had. | 
| 9 Different kinds of — pursued at different 
| 1 periods. Of the gay in 4 . dang. hurt, a 5 
1 14 spised. 
1 Of the fancy in Manhood Ambit 1 
bargains.—Of the wise and sober in old age seri- 
— ousness—formality—maxims, but zeneral—only of 
dhe rich, otherwise age is happy—but at last every 

thing referred to riches—no having fame, 2 5 
I inffuence, without e e to caprice. 
I 22 | 

| | ce Hard it would be if men W life with ae 
same 1 which they leave it, or left as vg 
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enter it. No hope — no undertaking no regard, to 


benevolence—no fear of disgrace, &c. - 


« Youth to be taught tbe piety of age—ago to 


retain the honour of youth. 
This, it will be observed, is the sketch of Number 


196 of the Rambler. I shall gratify my. —_— 
another specimen: 


[i 5 
« Confederacies difficult ; why. 


« Seldom is wer d match for single pers0ns—nor 
in. peace ; therefore kings make themselves absolate. 


Confederacies in learning every great work the 


work of one. Bruy. Scholar's friendship like ladies. 
Scribebamus, &c. Mart. Thot apple of discord—the 
laurel of discord the of criticism. Swiſt's 


opinion of the power of six geniuses united. That 99 


union scarce possible. His remarks just ;—man a 
social, not steady nature. Dawn to man by words, 


repelled by passions. Orb drawn by attraction rep. 


[repelled] by centrifugal. |, 


Common danger unites by cruching other pas- 
sions but they return. Equality hinders compli- 


ance. Superiority: produces insolence and envy. q 
Too much regard in cach t privase interest io 


little. Faq 

The mischiefs of private nd exclusive Societies 
the fitness of social attraction diffused through the 
whole. The mischiefs of too partial love of our 
country. Contraction of moral duties. ple, x 
oe ey Spa RE 
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te Every man moves upon his own center, and 
therefore repels others from too near a, contact, 
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1 | * Of confederacy with superiours, every one knows 
i the inconvenience. With equals, no authority ;— 
1 ecerery man his own opinion—his own interest. 

e Man and wife hardly united; scarce ever with - 
| i 11/36 out children. Computation, if two to one against 


two, how many against five ? If confederacies were 
1 easy useless; many oppresses many.—If possible 
d only t some, e HS | rp ot amicitias.” 


Here we see te ee of Number 45 of the 
BRIT Adventurer; and it is a confirmation of what I 
Shall presently have occasion to mention, that the 
I! 5 W were written ** 
r e ee 
This scanty wesemaben of abe will not, how- 
| ever, much diminish our wonder at the extraordinary 
F _ fertility of his mind; for the proportion which they 
14 | bear to the number of essays which he wrote, is very 
mall; and it is remarkable; that those for which he 
15 bad made-no-preparutich, ace un wich and 2s highly 
if + finished, as those for which the hints were lying by 
bum. Id is also to le observed, that the papers 
1 ſormed from his hints are. worked up with such 
FL RY Strength and eleganec/ that we almost lose sight of 
7 the hints, which beco e like © drops in the bucket.” 
| Indeed, in several ir tances, he has made a very 
. _  _  - 8lender use of them, 0 that ee nee 
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materials, what he calls the Rudiments of two of the papers of the 
Rambler,”” "But he has not hen avs 20. 500d the manage. fs 

' tinctly, Thus be writes, p. 266, % Sailor's fate any mansion;“ 
| whereas the original is 4 Sailor's life my aversion. He has also 
i transcribed the unappropriated hints on Writers for bread, in which 
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As the Rambler was entirely the or of one-man; 
there was, of course, such a uniformity in its texture; 
as very much to exclude the charm: of variety; and 
the grave and often solemn cast of thinking, which 


distinguished it from other periodical papers, made 


it, for some time, not generally liked. So slowly 


did this excellent work, of which twelve editions 
have now issued from the press, gain upon the world 
at large, that even in the closing number the authour 
Says, 1 n never been much a fayqurite of, ** 
p- er e ent eic 657740 10 r 
Let, very soon e neee. dead were . 
who felt and win its uncommon excel- 


he, Feds Ste these 3 passages, one in Lavin, fatui nan * 


instead of ſami non famæ; Johnson having in his mind what Thua- 
nus says of che learned German antiquary and linguist, Xylander, 


who, he tells us, lived in such poverty, that he was supposed fam: 
non fame scribere; and another in French, Degente de fate et 


affami d'argent, instead. of Degoute de fame, (an old word for re- 


nom mee et affamd L argent. The manuscript being written in an 
exceedingly small hand, is indeed very hard to read; but it would 


have been better to have left blanks than to write nonsense. 


(The Ramblers certainly were little noticed at ft. Smart, 


the poet, first mentioned them to me as excellent papers, before I 


had heard any one else speak of them. When I went into Norfolk, 
in the autumn of 1751, 1 found but one person, (the Reverend Mr. 


Squires, a man of learning, and a general purchaser of ny books, 


who knew any thing of them. But he had been misinformed con- 
cerning the true author, for he had been told they, were written by 


a Mr. Johnson of Canterbury, the son of a clergyman who had had 


a controversy with Bentley: and who had changed the readings of 


the old ballad of the Northern Falgate, in Bentley's bold sty le, 
(mes Fericuts) till not a single word of the original song was left. 


Before I left Norfolk in the year 1760, the Ramblers were in high 


favour among persons of learning and 2 taste. Others there 


were, devoid of both, who said that the hard words in the Rambler 
were used by the auliour to render his Dictionary nn 


necessary. B.] 
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lence. Verses in its praise appeared in the news- 
papers; and the editor of the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine mentions, in October, his having received several 
letters to the same purpose from the learned. The 


Student, or Oxford and Cambridge Miscellany,“ in 


which Mr. Bonnell Thornton and Mr. Colman were 
the principal writers, describes it as. © a work that 
exceeds any thing of the kind ever published in this 
kingdom, some of the Spectators excepted, if indeed 


they may be excepted.” And afterwards, © May 


the publick fayours crown his merits, and may not 
the English, under the auspicious reign of Go, 
the Second, neglect a-man, who, had he lived in 
the first century, would have been one of the greatest 
fayourites of Augustus.“ This flattery of the mo- 
narch had no effect. It is too well known, that the 


4 ovocnd George never was an Augustus to learning or 


genius. 

Johnson told me, with an aniiable Wodbess alittle 
pleasing circumstance. relative to this work. Mrs. 
Johnson, in whose judgement and taste he had great 
confidence, said to him, after a few numbers of the 
Rambler had come out, I thought very well of 
you before ; but I did not imagine you could have 


written any thing equal to this,” Distant praise, 


from whatever quarter, is not so delightſul as that of 
a wife whom a man loves and esteems. Her appro- 


' bation may be said to come home to his Bm; 


ren ere e ere ee e e 


Mr. "Jenks Eiphiniton, who has since publiched 


2 45 works, and who was ever esteemed by John- 


gon as a worthy man, happened to be in Scot- 
land while the Rambler was coming out in single 
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papers at London, With a laudable zeal at once for 


the improvement of his countrymen, and the repu- 


tation of his friend, he suggested and took the charge 


of an edition of those Essays at Edinburgh, which 


followed progressively the London publication.“ 


The following letter written at this time, though 
not dated, will show how much pleased Johnson was 


with this publication, and what mn 
| a BO W e ward 


« TO MR. TOW ELPHINSTON. 


© RAA SIR, [Ne date.]' 
I caxxoT but 1 the failures of my cor- 


respondence, but hope the same regard which rf "ry 


express for me on every other occasion, will in 
| you to forgive me. I am often, very often, ill; and, 


when I am well, am obliged to work: and, indeed,  . 
have never much used myself to punctuality. You 


are, however, not to make unkind inferences, when 
I forbear to reply to your kindness ; for be aszured, 
1 never receive a letter from you without great plea- 


sure, and a very warm gense of your generoity and 
friendship, which. I heartily blame myself ſor not 


cultivating with more. care. In this, as in 'many 


other gane I go yrang, in Maden hace | 


9 It was aid I the printing-office of Sands, Marty, and 
Cochran, with uncommon elegance, apon writing paper, of a duode- 


cimo size, and with the greatest correctness; and Mr. Eiphinston 


enriched it with translations of the mottos. When completed, it 
made eight handsome-volumes. It is, unquestionably, the most 
accurate and beautiful edition of this work; and there being but a 
small impression, it is now become scarce, and sells at a very high 
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for I think scarce any temporal good equally to be 
desired with the regard and familiarity of worthy 
men. I hope we shall be some time nearer to each 
.other, and have a more ehe WR out 
our hearts. 
I am glad * gk —_ Kill find encourtgemeiit t to 
proceed in your publication, and sball beg the favour 
ol six more volumes to add to my: former six, when 
you can, with any convenience, send them me. 
Please to present a set, in my name, to Mr. Ruddi- 
| man, of whom, I hear, that his learning is not his 
| highest excellence. I have transcribed the mottos, 
and returned them, I hope not too lite, of which I 
think many very happily performed. Mr. Cave has 
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| £ put the last in the magazine, in which L think be | 
| did well. 1 beg of you to write soon, and to write 
1 often, and to write long letters, which I hope in time 
j to repay you; but you, mast he a patient creditor, I 
| haye, however, this of gratitude, that I think of you 
' with regard, when I do not, perhaps, give the FS 
| [ which I ought, of being, 8 oo, 
| a neee, obliged and 
i om. pai W pits, Most humble servant; 
; | NT ee ref EL? woe: e e ntl e Jouusox.“ 
. b 9 } l e 5 
\ | 
1 - "his year NY wrote to m Same BE" another 
© letter, 0 a mournful occasion. | n 
| f F- 8 Y N e n 1 * 
nu _ Thomas Radius fy and yam ir 
: ' well known for his various excellent works, and for his accurate 
5 . editions of several authours. He was also a man of a most worthy 
1 private character. r 
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é You have, as I gad e y kind of evidence, 
lost an excellent mother; and T hope you will not 


think me incapable of partaking of your grief. 
have a mother, now eighty- two years of age, hum, 
therefore, I must soon lose, unless it please Gon that 


dhe should rather mourn for me. I read the letters 


in which you relate your mother's death to Mrs. 


Strahan, and think I do myself honour, when I tell 
you that I read them with tears; but tears are neither 


to you nor to me of any further use, when once the 
tribute of nature has been paid. The business of 


life summons us away from useless grief, and ealls us 


to the exercise of those virtues of which we are 
lamenting our deprivation. - The greatest benefit 


which one. friend can confer upon another, is to 


guard, and excite, and elcvate his virtues. © This 


your mother will still perform, if you diligently pre- 
serve the memory of her liſe, and of ber death: a 


life, so far as I can learn, useful, wise, and innocent; 


and a death resigned, peaceful, and holy. F cannot 


forbear to mention, that neither reason nor revelation 


denies you to hope, that you may increase her hap- 


piness by obeying her precepts; and that she may, in 
her present state, look with pleasure upon every act 


of virtue to which her instruetions or example have 
contributed. Whether this be more than a pleasing 


dream, or a just opinion of separate spirits, is, indeed, 


of no. great importance to us, when we consider 
ourselves as acting under the eye of Gop : yet, 
surely, there is something pleasing in the belief, that 
e om thase whom we love is -wevely 
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[ 1 3 corporeal ; and it may be a great incitement to 
us © virtuous friendship, if it can bs made probable, that 


1 b eee eee 
| shall continue to eternity. 

I! | | | « There is one expedient by which you nay, in some 
4 degree, continue her presence. If you write down 


minutely what you remember of her from your 
_ earliest years, you will read it with great pleasure, 
| and receive from it many hints of soothing recollec- 
* tion, when time shall remove her yet farther from 
ng! you, and your grief shall be matured to veneration. 
114 T0 this, however painful for the prevent, I cannot 
but advise you, as to a source of comfart and satis- 


fhetion in the time to come ;z for all comfort and all 
| | satisſuetion is gincerely wished you by, dear Sir, 
iA | < Your most obliged, most obedient, 
neg 5 And most humble servant 
3 Sat. Jounson.” 


be W Tis ee hd as in age. 
Soon after its first folio edition wus concluded, it was 
published in six duodecimo volumes; and its authour 
lived to see ten numerous editions of it in London, 
beside those of Ireland and Scotland. : 
I profess myself to have ever entertained a pro- 
. 


bn vidertion for the antoniahing force and vivacity 
of mind, which the Rambler exhibits. That Johnson 
un F —— Mg ay ods 
144 not disguise the general misery of man in this state 
1 ol being, may have given rise to the superſicial mo- 
tion of his being too stern a philosopher. But men 


Wl! | "of reflection will be sensible that he has given a true 
j | representation of human existence, and that he has, 
M at the same time, with a genetous benevolence dis- 


played every consolation which our state affords us ; 
| 1 1 1 
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not only those arising from the hopes of futurity, 
but such as may be attained in the immediate pro- 
gress through life. He has not depressed the goul to 
despondency and indifference. He has every where 
inculcated study, labour, and exertion. Nay, he has 
shewn, in a very odious light, a man whose practice 
is to go about darkening the views of others, by per · 
petual complaints of evil, and awakening those con- 


most part, lulled into a quiet oblivion. This he has 


done very strongly in his character of Suspirius,* 
from which Goldsmith took that of Croaker, in his 
of © The Good-natured Man,“ as Johnson 
told me be acknowledged bs hin, and which is, 
To point ont the numerous subjects which the 5 
Rambler treats, with a dignity and perspicuity which 
are there united in a manner which we shall in vain 
look for any where else, would take up too large a 


portion of my book, and would, I trust, be super- 


fluous, considering how universally those volumes 
are now disseminated. Even the most condensed 

and brilliant sentences which they contain, and 
which have very properly been selected under the 
name of Baaurizs,“ are of considerable bulk. 
But I 2 checks Rambler furnishes 


| No | FA 

C 
to Mr. Kearsley, bookseller in Fleet- street, the following note: 

« Mr. Johnson sends compliments to Mr. Kearsley, and begs the 
favour of seeing him as 800n as he can, Mr. Keareley is desired to 
bring with him the lane edition, of what he has hongeres with: the 
name of Bravrins.” “ 
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such an assemblage of discourses on practical reli- 
gion and moral duty, of critical investigations, and 
allegorical and oriental tales, that no mind can be 

thought very deficient that has, by constant study 
and meditation, assimilated to itself all that may be 
found there. No. 7, written in Passion-week on 
abstraction and self- examination, and No. 110, on 
penitence and the placability of the Divine Nature, 
cannot be too often read. No. 54, on the effect 
which the death of a friend should have upon us, 
though rather too dispiriting, may be occasionally 
very medicinal to the mind. Every one must sup- 
pose the writer to have been deeply impressed by a 


real scene; but he told me that was not the case: 


which sbews how well his fancy could conduct him to 
the © house of mourning“ Some of these more 

solemn papers, I doubt not, particularly - attracted 
the notice of Dr. Young, the authour of The 
Night Thoughts, of whom my estimation is such, 
as to reckon his applause an honour even to Johnson. 
T have seen some volumes of Dr. Young's copy of 
the Rambler, in which he has marked the passages 
- which he thought particularly excellent, by ſolding 
down a corner of the page; and such as he rated 
in a super eminent degree, are marked by double 
ſolds. I am sorry that some of the volumes are lost. 
Johnson was pleased when told of the minute atten- 


tion with which Young had signified his approbation 


of his Essays. 
I will venture to say, that in no writings whatever 


can be found more bark and steel for the mind, if 


may use the expression; more that can brace and 
invigorate every manly and noble sentiment. No. 


32 on patience, even under extreme misery, is 


4 
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wonderfully lofty, and as much above the rant of 
stoicism, as the Sun of Revelation is brighter than | 
the twilight of Pagan philosophy. I never read the N 
following sentence without feeling my frame thrill: 9 
« I think there is some reason for questioning whether | 
the body and mind are not so proportioned, that the 
one can bear all which can be inflieted on the other: j 
whether virtue cannot stand its ground as long as | 
life, and whether a soul well principled will not be 
sooner separated than 8ubdued.” * 
Though instruction be the predominant- purpan 
of the Rambler, yet it is enlivened with a consider- 
able portion of amusement. Nothing ean be more 
erroneous than the notion which some persons have 
entertained, that Johnson was then a retired authour, 
ignorant of the world; and, of: consequence, that 
be wrote only from his imagination when he described 
characters and manners. He said to me, that beſore 
he wrote that work, he had been “ running about 
the world,“ as he expressed it, more than almost an 
body; and I have heard him relate, with much sa- 
tisfaction, that several of the characters in the Ram- 
bler were drawn so naturally, that when it first cir- 
culated in numbers, a club in one of the towns in 
Essex imagined themselves to be severally exhibited 
in it, and were much incensed against a person who, 
they suspected, had thus made them objects, of pub- 
lick notice; nor were they quieted till authentick 
assurance was given them, that the Rambler was 
written by a person who had never heard of any one 

of them. Some of the characters are believed to 
have been actually drawn from the liſe, particularly 
that of Prospero from Garrick, who never entirelß 
forgave its pointed satire. For instances of fertilty 
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of faney, and accurate description of real life, I ap- 
peal to No. 19, a man who wanders from one pro- 
" fexsion to another, with most plausible reasons for 
every change. No. 34, female fastidiousness and 
timorous refinement. No. 82, a Virtuoso who has 
collected curiosities. No. 88, petty modes of en- 
tertaining a company, and conciliating kindness. 
No. 182, fortune-hunting. No. 194—195, a tutor's 
account of the follies of his pupil. No. 197—198, 
legacy-hunting. He has given a specimen of his 
nice observation of the mere external appearances of 
life, in the following passage in No. 179, against af- 


 fectation, that frequent and most disgusting quality: 


« He that stands to contemplate the crouds that fill 
the streets of a populous city, will see many passen- 
gers Whose air and motion it will be difficult to be- 
hold without contempt and laughter; but if he exa- 
mine what are the appearances that thus powerfully 
excite his risibility, he will find among them neither 
poverty nor disease, nor any involuntary or painful 
defect. The disposition to derision and insult, is 
awakened by the soſtness of ſoppery, the swell of inso- 
lence, the liveliness of levity, or the solemnity of gran- 
| «eur; by the sprightly trip, the stately stalk, the 

formal strut, and the loſty mien; by gestures in- 
| tended to catch the eye, and by looks claborately 
formed as evidences of importance.” 

Every page of the Rambler shews a mind teeming 
with classical allusion and poetical imagery : illus- 
trations from other writers are, upon all occasions, 80 
ready, and mingle so easily in on, Wot the 

The style of this work has been censured by some 
hallon criticks as involved — ran 
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| ing with antiquated and hard words. 80 ill-founded ! 
| is the first part of this objection, that I will challenge = 1 


all who may honour this book with a perusal, to point 
out any English writer whose language conveys his 
meaning with equal force and perspicuity. It must, | 
indeed, be allowed, that the structure of his sentences 
is expanded; and often has somewhat of the inver- | 
sion of Latin; and that he delighted to express fami- 
liar thoughts in philosophical! e; being in this | 
the reverse of Socrates, who, it was said, reduced phi- ll 
losophy to the simplicity of common life. But let uus 
attend to what he himself says in his concluding pa- | 
| per : When common words were less pleasing tio 1 
| the ear, of” less distinct in their signification, T m 
= 7 ſamiliarised the terms of philosophy, by applying — 
7 them to popular ideas.“ And; as to the second -#| 
1 paart of chis objection, upon a late careful revision gg 
=: the work, I can with confidence say, that it is ama- | 
zing how few of those words, for which it has been 
utyjustly characterised, are actually to be found init; 
1 | I am sure, not the proportion of one to each paper. 
1 This idle charge has been echoed from one babbler to 
F another, who have confounded Johnson's Essays with 
| Johnson's Dictionary; and because he thought it 
1 right in a Lexicon of our language to collect many 
| words which had fallen into disuse, but were sup- 
ported by great authorities, it has been imagined 
that all of these have been interwoven into his own 
compositions. That some of them have been adopted 
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1 mour ; for the ingenious Bonnell Thornton published a mock Ram- 
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but, in general they are evidently an advantage, for 
without them his stately ideas would be confined and 
cramped. ' He that thinks with more extent than 
another, will want words of larger meaning.“ He 
once told me; that he had formed his style upon that 
of Sir William Temple, and upon Chambers's Pro- 
pPosal for his Dictionary. He certainly was'mistaken ; 
or iſ he imagined at first that he was imitating Tem- 
ple, he was very unsuccessful ; for nothing can be 
more unlike than the simplicity of Temple, and the 
richness of Johnson. Their styles differ as plain 
cloth and brocade. Temple, indeed, seems equally 
erroneous in supposing that he himself had formed 
his style upon Sandys's View of the Sante of Religion 
| 09 optbry. page Dol the, te 115 
The style of Johnson was, undoubtedly, much 
© formed upon that of the great writers in the last cen- 
tury, Hooker, Bacon, Sanderson, Hakewell, and 
others; those Grays,” as they were well charac- 
teriged by a GREAT PERSONAGE, whosc authority, 
were I to name him, would Wr a reyerence on the 
opinion. 
We may, with the utmost propriety, ly. to his 
learned style that passage of Horace, a part of which 
he has taken as the motto to his Dictionary: 
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Cum tabulis animum centoris cumet honest; 
Audebit quecumque parim splendoris habebunt 
Et sine pondere erunt, et honore indigna ferentur, 
Verla movere loco, quamvis invita recedant, 
e vertentur adhuc intra penetralia Veste. 
% Obscurata diu populo bonus eruet, atque 
04 Ri ahh in lau Peciasa vocabula rem, 
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Qu pricis memorata Catonibus atque Cethegis, 

Muc situs informis premit et deserta vetustas : 
Adiciscet nova, que genitor produrerit usis : 

& Vehemens, et liguidus, puroque simillimus i | 
14 Pundet _ Lau beabit droite 2 


J 0 80 great a master of thinking. to one of such 
vast and various knowledge as Johnson, might have 
been allowed a' liberal indulgence of that licence 
which Horace claims in another place : 


. fortt necesse est 
_ &« Tadicns monstrare recentibus abdita rerum, 
« Fingere cinctutis non exaudita Cethegis © 
©  Continget, dabiturque licentia Sumpta pudenter: 
Et nova fictaque nuper habebunt verba fident ﬆ 
 &' Gr 260 fonte cadant, parce detorta. Quid autem 
Cecilio Plautoque Habit Romar u ademptum” 
Virgilio Varioque? Ego cur, acquirere puucu 
Si postum, invideor; cum lingua Catons et uni 
Sermonem patrium ditaverit, et nova rerum N 


3 Yate ere,» 
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Nomina protulerit? Licuit semperque licebit 7 

* Signatum praeente notd progucere namen. [ | 
Yet Johnson assured me, that he had not PEN 
upon him to add more than four or five words to the _ 
English language, of his own formation; and he was "I 
very much offended at the general licence by no | 
means, modestly taken” in his time, not only to | 


coin new words, but to use many words in senses 
quite different from their established ere and 


9 frequently NT. — 
6 Horat: Epist. Lib. i. Episr, il, 
7 Horat, De Arte Poetica. 
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Sir Thomas Brown, whose life Johnson wrote, was 
remarkably fond of Anglo-Latian diction ; and to his 
example we are to ascribe Johnson's sometimes in- 


- dulging himself in this kind of phrazeology.* Jobn- 


son's comprehension of mind was the mould for his 
Janguage. Had his conceptions been narrower, bis 
expression would have been easier. His sentences 
have a dignified march; and, it is certain, that his 


| [ Arar, 47s - 
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example has given a general elevation to the lan- 


guage of his country, for many of our best writers 


have approached very near to him ; and, from the 
influence whieh he has had upon our compesition, 


scarcely any thing is written now that is not better 
Ne than. goes wut Paſors: th apwanany 40 teat 
_ the national taste. 


This circumstance, the truth of which en 


every critical reader, has been so happily enforced by 
Mr. Courtenay, u his Moral and Literary Charac- 
ter of Dr. Johnson, that I cannot prevail on myself 
to withhold it, notwithstanding his, Pro Brent 
| partiality for one of his friends : 5 


ce By nature's gifts ordain'd mankind to rule, 


« He, like a Titian, form'd his brilliant school; 


* And taught congenial spirits to excel, 

« While from his lips impressive wisdom fell. | 
“Our boasted Gols felt the sovereign sway ; 
From him deriv'd the sweet, yet nervous lay, 


$ Theobrervation of his having imitated Sir 'Thomas Brown has 


been made by many people; and lately it has been insisted on, and 


illustrated by a variety of quotations from Brown, in one of the po- 
pular Essays written by the Reverend Mr. Knox, master of Tun- 
bridge school, whom I have set down in my list of those who have 


vometimes not unsuccessfully imitated Dr, Johnzon's style. 
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Jo Fame's proud cliff he bade our Raphael rise; 4 
Hence RsvnoLvs' pen with RzvxoLps' pencil | 4 
* With Johnson's flame melodious Buaxzy glows, | 


| 

« While the grand strain in smoother cadence flows. | 
And you, Maroxx, to critick learning dear, 4 
Correct and elegant, refin'd though clear, | i 
| 


c By studying him, acquir'd that classick taste, 1 
« Which high in Shakspeare's fane thy statue plac' d. 1 
Near Johnson Srxx Ns stands, on scenick ground, 1 
Acute, laborious, fertile, and proſound. | 19 
ce Ingenious Hawxzsworru to this school we owe, 5 1 
And scarce the pupil from the tutor know. "+" 
«© Here early parts accomplish'd Joxxs gublimes, 4 | i 
* And science blends with Asia's loſty rhymes: YA! 
* Harmonious Joxxs ! who in his splendid strains + 343 
Sings Camdeo's sports, on Agra's flowery plains ;' | Y j | 
In Hindu fictions while we ſon ly trace | | 
* Love and the Muses, deck'd with Attick grace. ' Y| 
« Amid these names can BosweLr be forgot, _ + 10 
— * Scarce by North Britons now esteem'd a Scot ?? 4 1188 
* Who to the sage devoted from his youth, 1 if | 
ct Imbib'd from him the 1 love of truth; | | 4 
1 
9 The EIT INE in Mr. Boowell's nel Tot X | | 
to the Hebrides may sufficiently account for that Gentleman's being 2 | 1 


« now scarcely esteem'd a Scot” by many of his country men: «If 
he [ Dr. Johnson] was particularly prejudiced against the Scots, it 
was because they were more in his way; because he thought their 
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zuocess in England rather exceeded the due proportion of their real 8 
merit; and because he could not but see in them that nationality | | 
which, I believe, no liberal-minded Scotchman will deny. Mr. 4 1 
Boswell, indeed, is 50 free from national prejudices, that he might | | 
with equal propriety have been described as | | ll} 
6 prong n Britons now esteem d a Scot.” | 4 
1 
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The keen rescarch, the exercise ef thing)" 

&© And that best art, the art to know healing: * 
Nor was his energy confin'd alone m_ 
«Ty friends around his philosophick throne ; - a 
« Its influence wide mprov'd our letter d ile, of 
e And lucid vigour mark d the getieral ale: 

« As Nile's proud waves, 'swoln from their oo bed, 
First o'er the neighbouring meads majestick spread; 


« Till gathering force, they more and more expand, 


« And with new virtue fertilise the land, N. 


Johnson“ S language, hows, must be e 8 
be too masculine for the delicate gentleness of female 
writing. His ladies, therefore, scem strangely formal, 


even to ridicule; and are well denominated 22 1 


£54 8 Ap 4 


Properantia, Rhodoclia. | . 

It has of late been the ſashion to compare the = le 
of Addison and Johnson, and to depreciate, I, think 
very unjustly, the style of Addison as.nerveless and 
feeble, because it has not the strength and energy of 
that of Johnson. Their prose may be balanced like 
the poetry of Dryden and Pope. Both are excellent, 
though in different ways. Addison writes with the 


ease of a gentleman; His readers fancy that a wise 


and accomplished companion is talking to them; 80 
that he insinuates his sentiments and taste into their 
minds by an imperceptible influence. Johnson writes 
like a teacher. He dictates to his readers as if from 
I an academical chair. They attend with awe and ad- 


miration; and his precepts are impressed upon them 


by his commanding eloquence. Addison's style, like 


a light wine, pleases every body from the first. John-- 
son's, like a __— of more Os seems too strong at 


+ 


Ai b. 760. 
first, but, by degrees, is highly relished; and such is 
the melody of his periods, so much do they captivate 
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the eur, and seize upon the attention, that there is 


_ gcarcely any writer, however inconsiderable, who does 
not aim, in some degree, at the same species of excel- 


lence. But let us not ungratefully undervalue that 


beautiful style, which has pleasingly conveyed to us 
much instruction and entertainment. Though com- 
paratively weak, opposed to Johnson's Herculean 


vigour, let us not call it positively feeble. Let us 
remember the character of his style, as given by John; 
son himself: What he attempted, he performed; 


de is never feeble, and he did nat wish to be ener- 
getick; be is never rapid, and he never stagnates. 
His sentences have neither studied amplitude, nor 
affected brevity: his periods, though not diligently 


rounded, are yoluble and easy.“ Whoever wishes to 


attain an English style, familiar but not coarse, and 


mm flaws dowel e e e e of ths chantonce of 


| Addigon, in which he 30 highly extols his style, I could not help ob- 


serving, that it had not been his own model, as no two styles 


could differ more from each other,—* Sir, Addison had his style, 


and I have mine.” When J ventured to ask him, whether the diffe- 
rence did not consist in this, that Addison's style was full of idioms, 
colloquial phrases, and proverbs; and his own more strictly gram. 


a matical, and fee crom such phrazeology and modes of speech as can 


never be literally translated or undetatood by foreigners ; he allowed 


the discrimination to be just.—Let any one who doubts it, try to 


translate one of Addison's Spectators into Latin, French, or Italian; 
and though $0 easy, familiar, and elegant, to an Englishman, as to 
give the intellect no trouble; yet he would find the transfusion into 
another language extremely difficult, if not impossible. Put 2 
Rambler, Adventurer, or Idler, of Johnson, would fall into any 


classical or . a Wan, 
conceived init, B. 
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elegant but not ostentatious, must give his days and 


* W to the volumes of Addison.“ 


Though the Rambler was not concluded till the 
J 1752, I shall, under this year, say all that I have 
io observe upon it. Some of the translations of the 
mottos by himself, are admirably done. He ac- 


* knowledges to have received © elegant translations 


of many of them from Mr. James Elphinston; and 
some are yery happily translated by a Mr. F. Lewis, 


olf whom I never heard more, except that Johnson 


"thus described him to Mr. Malone: Sir, he tived 
in London, and hutig loose upon society.“ The con- 
eluding paper of his Rambler is at once dignified and 
pathetick. I cannot, however, but wish, that he had 
not ended it with an unnecessary Greek verse, 

_ 8lated also into an English couplet. It is too much 
nike the conceit of those dramatick poets, who used 


* to conclude each act with a rhyme; ; and the « expres- 


sion in the first line of his couplet, © Celestial pow- 


ers“ though proper in Pagan poetry, is ill suited to 


Christianity, with * a conformity” to which he con- 


- +oles himself. How much better would it have been, 
to have ended with dhe prose sentence & I shall never 
envy the honours which wit and learning obtain in 
any other cause, If I can be numbered among the 


writers who have given our to virtue, and 8 8 


Gene to truth. 


His friend, Dr. Birch, 3 now engaged in pre- 
panng an edition of Ralegh's smaller pieces, Dr. 
A wrote the . letter to that * 


—— #622 
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„ KNowixe that you are now preparing to 
favour the publick with a new edition of Ralegh's 
miscellaneous pieces, I have taken the liberty to send 
you a Manuscript, which fell by chance within my 


notice. I perceive no proots of forgery in my exami- | 


nation of it; and the owner tells me, that as he has 
heard, the hand-writing is Sir Walter's. If you 
should find reason to conclude it genuine, it will be 
a kindness to the owner, a blind person,“ to recom- 
mend! it to the booksellers. I am, Sir, 
r e Four most humble servant, 
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- ths" just besen of Milton's el notions 
was ever strong. But this did not prevent his warm. 
admiration of Milton's great poetical merit, to which 
he has done illustrious justice, beyond all who have 
written upon the subject. And this year he not only 
wrote a Prologue, which was spoken by Mr, Garrick 
before the acting of Comus at Prury- lane theatre, for 
the benefit of - Milton's grand-daughter, but took a 
yery zealous interest in the success of the charity. 
On the day preceding the performance, he published 
the following letter in the General A. 
addressed to the nde of that Paper: | 


1 


* in, : ihe 45 
Wee a certain 8 li is ac- 
| quired merely by approving the works . 


* Mrs, Williams is probably the perxa meant 
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neifiey a regard. to the memory of anthours, is a 
truth too evident to be denied; and therefore to en- 

Bure a participation of fame with a celebrated poet, 

9 many who would, perhaps, have contributed to starve 

bim when alive, have heaped expentive pageants up- 

| - bhi gave,” 1 

| «It must, indeed, be confessed, that this method IE 

of becoming known to posterity with honour, is pe- i f 

4 | culiar to- the great, or at least to the wealthy ; but ; 

an opportunity now offers for alinost every individual 

to secure the praise of paying a just regard to the 

1 illustrious dead, united with the pleasure of doing 

good to the living. To assist industrious indigence, 

| struggling with distress and debilitated by age, is a 

| display of virtue, and an een of n and 
honour. 

* Whoever; then, would be thought capable of 

{ pleasure in reading the works of our incomparable 

| | Milton, and not so destitute of gratitude as to refuse 

ö to lay out a trifle in rational and elegant entertain- 

* ail, for the benefit of bis living remains, for the 

| exercise of their own virtue, the inorease of their 

| reputation, and the pleasing consciousness of doing 

3 good, should appear at Drury- lane theatre to- mor- 

| row; April 5, when Comus will be performed for 

the benefit of Mrs. Elizabeth Foster, grand-daughter 

0 the authour, and the ny ute branch of bis 
family.: Oo; 
* There wilt be a new prologue on | the oc- 
casion, written by the authour of Irene, and spoken 
be. buy Mr. Garrick ; and, by particular desire, there will 
| be added to the Masque a 'dramatick satire, called 
Lethe, in which Mr. Garrick will perform.” 
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1751: =TAT. 42. IX 1751 we are to consider 
him as carrying on both his Dictionary and Rambler. 
But he also wrote“ The Life of _Cheynel, in the 
miscellany called © The Student;“ and the Reverend 
Dr. Douglas having with uncommon acuteness, clear- 
ly detected a gross forgery and imposition upori the 
publick by William Lander, a Scotch schoolmaster, 
who had, with equal impudence and ingenuity, re- 
presented Milton as a plagiary from certain modern 
Latin poets, Johnson, who had been so far imposed 
| as to furnish a Preface and Postscript to his 
work, now dictated a letter for Lauder, addressed to 
Dr. Douglas, — i. his Hand in terms of 
suitable contrition.? 

This extraordinary attempt of Lauder was no sud- 
den effort. He had brooded over it ſor many years: 
and to this hour it is uncertain what his principal 
motive was, unless it were a vain notion of his supe- 
a in veg able, by whatever means, to Oy 


4 Lext there should be any person, at any future period, absurd 
enough to suspect that Johnson was à partaker in Lauder's fraud, 
or had any knowledge of it, when he assisted him with his masterly 
pen, it is proper here to quote the words of Dr. Douglas, now Bishop 
of Salisbury, at the time when he detected the imposition. It is 


8 - 
* 
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to be hoped, nay it is expected, that the elegant and nervous writer, 


v hose judicious sentiments and inimitable style point out the au- 
thour of Lauder's Preface and Postscript, will no longer allow one 
to plume himielf with his feathers, who appeareth 80 little to de- 
serve assistance: an assistance which I am persuaded would never 
have been communicated, had there been the least suspicion of those 
facts which I have been the instrument of conveyifig to the world 


in these sheets. Milton no Plagiary, ad edit. p\ 78. And his 


Lordship has been pleased now to authorise me to say, in the 
strongest manner, that there is no ground whatever for any un- 
favourable reflection against Dr. Joknson, OT IT IG 
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mankind. To effect this, he produced certain pas- 
sages from Grotius, Masenius, and others, which had 


a faint resemblance to some parts of the Paradise | 
Lost. In these he interpolated some fragments of 


Hog's Latin translation of that poem, alledging that 
the mass thus fahricated was the archetype from 


which Milton copied. These ſabrications he pub- 
lished from time to time in the Gentleman's Maga- 


zine; and, exulting in his fancied success, he in 1750 
ventured to collect them into a pamphlet, entitled 
An Essay on Milton's Use and Imitation of the 
Moderns in his Paradise Lost.“ To this pamphlet 
oboe wrote a Preface, in full persuasion of Lau- 


ders honesty, and a Postscript recommending, in the 


most persuasive terms, a subscription for the relief of 
a grand-daughter of Milton, of whom he thus speaks; 


It is yet in the power of a great people to reward 
the poet whose name they boast, and from their alli- 
ance to whose genius, they claim some kind of supe- 
rioxity to every other nation of the earth; that poet, 


whose works may possibly be read when every other 


monument of British greatness shall be obliterated; 


to reward him, not with pictures or with medals, 
which, if he sees, he sees with contempt, but with 


- tokens of - gratitude, which he, perhaps, may even 
now consider as not unworthy the regard of an im- 


mortal spirit.“ Surely this is inconsistent with “ en- 
mity towards Milton,” which Sir John Hawkins 
imputes to Johnson upon this oogason, adding, I 
could all along observe that Johnson seemed to ap- 
prove not only of the design, but af the argument; 


and seemed to exult in a persuasion, that the repu- 


tation of Milton was likely to suffer by this discovery. 


That he vas nnn 
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persuaded; but that he wished well to the argument, 
may be inferred from the Preface, which Wu rere . Wt 
was written by Johnson.” Is it ery 1% 15 . | 
of clear judgement to suppose that Johnson, who s 1 
nobly praised the poetical excellence of Milton in a 5 4 1 
Postscript to this very ( discovery, as he chen sup- | | 
posed it, could, at the same time, exult in a per- 
suasion that the great poet's reputation was likely to Ws C 

suffer by it? This is an inconsistency of which. John- - 
son was incapable ; nor can any thing more be fairly " 
inferred from the Preface, than that Johnson, wo 1 
was alike distinguished for ardent curiosity aud love 11 
of truth, was plcased with an investigation by which 
both were gratific... hg he was actuated by these 11 
motives, and certainly by no unworthy desire to de- 7 

| 


V4 — 


preciate-our great epick poet, is evident from his own 44 
words; for, after mentioning the general zeal ut men ft 
of genius and literature “to a e the honour, - 1 
and distinguish the beanetes of Paradise Lost, he =, } 
hays, * Among the inquiries to which this ardour ooo 
criticism has 1aturally given occasion, none is more . 1 
obseure in itselt, ur more worthy of rational curiosity, : 1 
than a retraspect of the progress of this mighty.ges - 
nius in the construction of his work; a view of the 
fabrick gradually rising, perbaps, from small begin- / 


ATi 
nings, till its foundation rests in the centre, and is | | | 
turrets sparkle in the skies; to trace beck the strie... | 
ture through all its varieties, to the sinplicity of is 


1 to find what was first projected, whence = 
S the scheme was taken, how it was improved, by what 
| assistance it was executed, and from what stores the * 
materials were collected; whether its founder dug 
them from the quarries of Nature, or demolished - 
other buildings to embellish his own. —Is this the 
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language of one who wished to blast the laurels of 


Milton? 


Though Johnson's circumstances were at this time 


far from being easy, his humane and charitable dis- 


position was constantly exerting itself. Mrs. Anna 


Williams, daughter of a very ingenious Welsh phy- 


sician, and a woman of more than ordinary talents 
and literature, having come to London in hopes of 


| being cared of a cataract in both her eyes, which 


afterwards ended in total hlindness, was kindly re- 
ceived as a constant visitor at his house while Mrs. 


Johnson lived; nd after her death baving come 


under his roof in order ta have an operation upon 
her eyes performed with , © cxnfort 0 her Ann 
in lodgings, she had an aparl ent from him ring 


the rest of her life, at all times when he had a bn 


1782: MEAS e owt 1752 he was almost en- 
tirely occupied bis 12+2tionary. The last paper 
of his Rembler was piYzzhed March 2, this year; 


aſter which, there was a cessatun for some time of 
any exertion of his talents as an esstyist. But, in 


the same year, Dr. Hawkesworth, who was his warm 
admirer, and a studious imiator of his style, and 


then lived in great intim: ey with him, began a peri- 
odical paper, entited © Tux ApvanTuzen,” in con- 


_ - neetion with other gentlemen, one of whom was 


Johnson's mach- loved friend, Dr. Bathurst ; and, 
without doubt, they received many valuable hints 
from his con venation, most of his friends having been 


0 80 assisted in the course of their works.” 


That there should be a suspension of bis literary 


8 labours during a part of the year 1752, will not seem 


strange, when it is considered that soon after clasing 


2 he 8 there can ba 
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no doubt, affected him with the deepest distress. 
For on the 17th of March, O. S. his wife died. Why 
Sir John Hawkins should unwarrantably take upon 


him even to sppose that Johnson's fondness' for her 
was dissembled (meaning simulated or assumed,) and 


to assert, that if it was not the case, © it was a lesson 
he had learned by rote,” I cannot conceive ; unless 
it proceeded from a want of similar feelings in his 
own breast. To argue from her being much older 
than Johnson, or any other circumstances, that he 
could not really love her, is absurd; for love is not 


a subject of reasoning, but of feeling, and therefore 


there are no common principles upon which one can 
another concerning it. Every man feels 
for himself, and knows how he is affected by parti- 
cular qualities in the person he admires, the impres- 
sions of which are too minute my ene to be 
substantiated in language. 
The following very solemn and affecting prayer 
was found after Dr. Johnson's decease, by his servant, 
Mr. Francis Barber, who delivered it to my worthy 


friend the Reverend Mr. Strahan, Vicar of Islington, 


who at my earnest request has obligingly favoured 

me with a copy of it, which he and I compared with 
the original. I present it to the world as an un- 
doubted proof of a circumstance in the character of 
my illustrious friend, which though some whose hard 


minds I never shall envy, may attack as superstitious, 
will I am sure endear him more to numbers of good 
men. I have an additional, and that a personal mo-—- 


_ tive for presenting it, because it sanctions what 1 
myself have always maintained and am fond to in- 
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| i April 26, Slam 12 at Night of the 25th. 


4 O Lord! Governour of heaven and earth, in 


« whose hands are embodied and departed Spirits, if 
© thou hast ordained the Souls of the Dead to mini- 
£ 8ter to the Living, and appointed my departed Wife 
„ to have care of me, grant that I may enjoy the 
* good effects of her attention and ministration, 


* whether exercised by appearance, impulses, dreams, 


or in any ether manner agreeable to thy Govern- 


ama Forgive my presumption, enlighten my 
“ ignorance, and however meaner agents are em- 


< ployed, grant me the blessed influences of thy 
© holy-Spirit, - through | Jau Chriat our Lord. 
“ Amen. 


What actually followed upon this most interesting 
pr of devotion by Johnson, we are not informed ; 


but I, whom it has pleased Gop to afflict in a similar | 


manner to that which occasioned- it, have certain 
experience of benignant communication by dreams, 
That his love for his wife was of the most ardent 


kind, and, during the long period of fifty years, was 


unimpaired by the lapse of time, is evident from 
various passages in the series of his Prayers and 


Meditations, published by the Reverend Mr. Strahan, 
as well as from other memorials, two of which I select, 
as strongly n the nan ene and 3 = 


his mind. | 

« Mareh 28, 1753. I kept this ws as the anni- 
versary of my Tetty's death, with prayer and'tears in 
the morning. ann 


ditionally, if it were lawful.” 2 
April 23, 1753. 1 know not whether I dd 


too much indulge the vain longings of affection ; but 
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J hope they intenerate my heart, and that when I die 


like my Tetty, this affection will be acknowledged in 
a happy interview, and that in the mean time I aa 
incited by it to piety, , I will, however, not deviate © 
too much from n nel roooived methods of 
devotion.” 


Her eg ing when she daun his wiſe, was, 


afior her death, preserved by him, as long as he lived, 
with an affectionate care, in a little round wooden 


box, in the inside of which he pasted a glip of 
paper, mmm 


follows : | 
R 
NT. AN % Elix. Johnson, 
Ne Ju. 9f 1736, 
a «* Mortua, eheu ! 
, Mart. % 1752. 
Aſter bis death, Mr. Francis Barber, his faithful 


 geryant,/and residuary legatee, offered this memorial 


of tenderness to Mrs. Lucy Porter, Mrs. Johnson's 


daughter; but she having declined to accept of it, 


he bad it enamelled as a mourning ring for his old. 
master, and presented it to his wite, Mrs. Barber, 


who now has it. | | 
Thema of mind n which a men n bg e | 
. the death of a woman whom he sincerely loves, had: 


been in his contemplation many years before, In his 


« From those bright regions of eternal day, 


& Where now thou Shin” st amongst thy fellow saints, | 


« Array'd in purer light, look down on me 
« In pleasing visions and delustve dreams, 


Jazxs, we find the following fervent and tender 
speech of Demetrius, addressed to his Aspasia : 5 
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I have, indeed, been told by Mrs. Desmoulins, 
| whit before her marriage, lived for some time with 
Mrs. Johnson at Hampstead, that she indulged her- 
Self i in country air and nice living, at an unsuitable 
expence, while her husband was drudging in the 
smoke of London, and that she by no means treated 
bim with that oomplacency which is the most en- 
gaging quality in a wife. But all this is perfectly 
compatible with his ſondness for her, especially when 
it is remembered that he had a high opinion -of her 
understanding, and that the impressions which her 
beauty, real or imaginary, had originally made upon 
his fancy, being continued by habit, had not been 
effaced, though she herself was doubtless munen 
altered for the worse. The dreadful shock -- sepa- 
ration took place in the nights «nd he immediately 
dispatched a letter to friend, the Reverend Dr. 
Taylor, which, as Taylor told me, expressed grief in 
the strongest manner he had ever read; so that it is 
mueh to be regretted it has not been preserved.“ 
The letter was brought to Dr. Taylor, at his house in 
the Cloysters, Westminster, about three in the morn- 
ing; and as it signified an earnest desire to see him, 

be got up, and went to Johnson as soon as he was 
dressed, and found him in tears and in extreme 
agitation, After being a little while together, John- 
son requested him to join with him in prayer. He 


[In the Gentleman's Magazine for February, 1794, (p. 100,) 
was printed a letter pretending to be that written by- Johnson on. 
the death of his wife. But it is merely a transcript of the 415. 
number of © The Idler.“ A fictiticus date, (March 17, 1751, 
O. S.) was added by some person previous to this paper being dent 
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then prayed extempore, as did Dr, Taylor; and thus, 


by means of that piety which was ever his-primary 

object, his troubled. mind was, in some degree, 

soothed and composed. | 
The next day he wrote as follows : 


' © 70 THE REVEREND DR. TAYLOR, 


© DRAR SIR, 
Lr me have your company and instruction, 
Do not live away from me, My distress is great. 
* Pray desire Mrs. Taylor to inform me what 


mourning I should buy for my mother and Miss 


Porter, and. bring a note in writing with you. 
Remember me in your prayers, for vain is the 
bu of man. | 
| « I am, hide Sir, &c, 
 « March 16 1752. „SAN. Jounsox.” 


That his sufferings upon the death of his wiſe 


were severe, beyond what are commonly endured, I 


have no doubt, from the information of many who 


were then about him, to none of whom I give more 


credit than to Mr. Francis Barber, his faithful negro 
servant,“ who came into his family about a fortnight 


after the dismal event. These sufferings were 
aggravated by the melancholy inherent in his con- 


if Francis Batber was born in Jamaica and was brought to Eg: 
land in 1750 by Colonel Bathurst father of Johnson's very intimate 


friend, Dr. Bathurst. He was sent, for some time, to the Reverend 
Mr. Jackson's school, at Barton, in Yorkshire. The Colonel by 
has will left him his freedom, and Dr. Bathurst was willing that he 


should enter into Johnson's service, in which he continued from 


1752 till Johnson's death, with the exception of two intervals ; in 
one of which, n. master, he went and 
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stitution; and although he probably was not oſtener 
in the wrong than sbe was, in the little disagree- 
ments which sometimes troubled his married state, 
during which, he owned to me, that the gloomy 
irritability of his existence wus more painful to him 
than ever, he might very naturally, after her death, 
de tenderly disposed to charge himself with slight 
þ omissions and offences, the sense of which would 
1 give him much uneasiness. Accordingly we find, 
| . has be em addrened 
the Supreme Being: 0 Lon, who giyest the 
; grace of repentance, and hearest the prayers of the 
| penitent, grant that by true contrition I may obtain 
* ſorgiveness of all the sins committed, 01 of all 


| duties neglected in my union with the wife whom 
'* -_ _._ thou hast taken from me; for the neglect of joint 
| _ devotion, patient exhortation, and mild instruction.”” - 
The kindness of his heart, notwithstanding the im- 
petuosity of his temper, is well known to his'friends; 
3 and I cannot trace the smallest foundation for the 
1 following dark and uncharitable assertion by Sir John 
Hawkins: © The apparition of his departed wife was 
altogether of the terrifick kind, and hardly afforded . 
Dim a hope that che was in a state of happiness. 
| That he, in conformity with the opinion of many of 
the most able, learned, and pious Christians in all 
ages, supposed that chere was a middle state after 


served an hes c e bat til visited Dr. Johnson 
occasionally ; in another, he took a fancy to go to sea. Part of the 
time, indeed, he was, by the kindness of his master, at a school in 
| | Northamptonshure, that he might have the advantage of some learn- 
ing. So early and so lasting a connection was there between Dr. 
Juohbmnson and this humble friend. 
1 Prayers and Meditations, p. 19. 
| »» Hawkins's Life of Johnson, p. 316. 
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death, previous to the time at which departed souls A | 
are finally received to eternal felicity, appears; T ; 
think, unquestionably fromm his devotions:“ ® And, 1 
O Loy, so far as it may be lawful in me, I com- L 
mend to thy fatherly goodness the sou of my departed | 
wife ; beseeching thee to grant her whatever is best 1 
in her present state, and finally to receive her to eternal © 1 
 happmess.” ang BO AT "PPP Pn | It: 
vith horrour, but only: as less gracious. _ 1 
He deposited the remains of Mrs. Johnson in the 1 
church of Bromley in Kent, tw which ke was probedly } 111 


led by the residence of his friend Hawkesworth at 114 
that place. The funeral sermon which he composed 1 


for her, which was never preached, but having been mY 
given to Dr, Taylor, has been published since his 1 
death, is a performance of uncommon excellence, 1 110 
and full of rational and pious comfort to such as are 14 
depressed by that severe affliction which Johnsom =— 0 
ſelt when he wrote it. When it is considered that Il 
it was written in such an agitation of mind, and in | iq 
dhe chert interval between her death. and butial, it. 1 
eannot be read without wonder. | 7 1 
From Mr. ene ene 25 11 
Inge ache acc:prtlees ase 2 f 1 
which he found him recently alter dit ue s:death/; nh BH 


He was in great rd. Mrs. Williams was 
then living in his house, which was in Gough- + | | | 
« square. He was busy with the Dictionary. Mr. J's! 

_ * Shiels, and some others of tae gentlemen who had 11 
* formerly written for him, used to come about 


b dee not appear that Johnson vas fully permaded that, there 
was a middle state; rn 
à tate existed.] 
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„ him. He had then little for himself, but foe- 


« quently sent money to Mr. Shiels when in distress. 
c The friends who visited him at that time, were 


e ehiefly Dr. Bathurst, and Mr. Diamond, an 


c apothecary in Cork-street, Burlington: gardens, with 


« whom be and Mrs. Williams generally dined every 
„ Sunday. There was a talk of his going to Ice- 
“ land with him, which would probably have hap- 


« pened had he lived. 'There were also Mr. Cave, 


Dr. Hawkesworth, Mr. Ryland, merchant on 
% Tower- hill, Mrs. Masters, the poetess, who lived 


« with Mr. Cave, Mrs. Carter, and sometimes Mrs. 


« Macaulay ; also, Mrs. Gardiner, wife of a tallow- 


« chandler on Snow-hill, not in the learned way, but 


. worthy good woman: Mr. (now. Sir Joahus) 


Reynolds; Mr. Millar, Mr. Dodsley, Mr. Bou- 
« quet, Mr. Payne of Paternoster- row, bocksellers; 
Strahan 1 Fire dhe of O, 
Lord Southwell, Mr. Garrick,” “ 
Many are, no doubt, omitted in this extalogne of 


ry friends, and, in particular, his humble friend 
Mr. Robert Levet, an obscure practiser in physick 


amongst the lower people, bis ſees being sometimes 


__vvry small sums, sometimes whatever provisions his 
patients cou. nerd kim; but of such mee | 


| e ee ee be marks 


bad not the good fortune to get much practice in London. He was, 


therefore, willing to accept of employment abroad, and, to the 


regret of all who knew him, fell a sacrifice to the destructive climate, 


in the expedition against the Havannah. Mr. Langton recollects 


4 the following passage in a letter from Dr. Johnson to Mr. Beau- 


clerk : „ The Havannah A 


4 


« Vix Priamui taxti tatague Troja fait.” | g 
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practice in that way, that Mrs. Williams has told 


me, his walk was from Hounsditch to Marybone. It 


appears from Johnson's diary, that their acquaintance 
_ commenced about the year 1746; and such was 
Johnson's predilection for him, and fanciful estima- 


tion of his moderate abilities, chat 1 bave heard him 


say he should not be satisfied, though attended by 
all the College of Physicians, unless he had Mr. 
Levet with him. Ever since I was acquainted with 


Dr. Johnson, and many years before, as I have been 
assured by those who knew him earlier, Mr. Levet 
had an apartment in his house, or his chambers and 
waited upon him every morning, through the whole 
Surse of his late and tedious breakfast. He was of 


strange grotesque appearance, stiff and formal in 
his manner, and pere said a ene vr K. mer 


pany was present. * iA 1 n Ty - 
| Table e dd ue de this us ee | 
extensiye and various, fur beyond what has been 


generally imagined. To trace his acquaintance with 
each particular person, if it could be done, would be 
a task, of which the labour would not be repaĩd by 
the advantage. But exceptions are to be made one 
of which must be a friend so eminent as Sir Joshua 


Reynolds, whe was truly his dulce decus, and with 


whom he maintained an uninterrupted intimacy to 


the last hour of his life. When Johnson lived in 


Castle; street, Cavendish-square, he used frequently 
to visit two ladies, who lived opposite to him, Miss 
Cotterells, daughters of Admiral Cotterell. Reynolds 
used also to visit there, and thus they met. Mr. 
Reynolds, as I have abserved above, had, from the 
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high adimiration af Johnsons vowers of writing. His 


vated his aequaintance with the laudable zeal of one 
Who was ambitions of general improvement. Sir 
Jashaa, indeed, was lucky enough at their very first 


ipenting-40 make a remark, Which was so much 


gretting the death, of a friend, to whom they owed 
great obligations; upon Which Reynolds observed, 


: Jou have, — be eomſart of being relieved 
ſtom a burthen of gratitude. They were shocked 


a little at this alleviating suggestion, as too solfisk, 
but Johnson defended it in his clear and ſorcide 


manner, and was much pleased with the mind, the 


fair view of human nature, which it exhibited, like 


some of tho refſegtions of Rocheſaucault. The con- 


sequence was, that he went home, with, Roynolde, 
and supped with bun, 


c . 
aneodote of Johnson about the time of their first 


acquaintance. When they were one evening toge- 
ther at the Miss Cotterells', the then Duchess of 
Argyle and another lady of high rank came in. 
Johnson thinking that the Miss Cotterells' were too 
much ongrosged by them, and that he and his friend 


vers negleoted, as low company of whom they were 


somewhat. ashamed, grev- angry; and resolving to 
shock their supposed pride, by making their great 
visiters. imagine that his friend and be were low 
indeed, ee himselſ in- a loud tone to Mr. 
Reynolds, Sähing, “ How much do you think you 
and I could get in a weck, if we were to «vork as 


| common-place style of conversation, that 
Johoson at once perceived that Reynolds had the 
habit of thinking for himself. The ladies were re- 
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| bay as w0.ronl 7-8 e bad been common 
1 mechanicks. i 
F lis acquaintance with Brand Langton, Bia, of 1 
. * in Lincolnshire, another much valaved © © ||. 
| friend, commenced soon after the conclusion of his i 
FE Rambler; which that gentleman, then a youth, had 1 
Z read wich so much admiration, that he came to 1 
1 London chiefly with the view of endeavouring to be 11 
8 introduced to its authour. By a fortunate chance If! 
F | he happened to take lodgings in a house where Mr. 21.8 
| Levet frequently visited; and having-mentioned his 118 
| Wich to his-landiady;/-che invodoced Mn 60 Ke. I 
La Levet, who readily obtained Johnson's permission to 31.8 
| bring Mr. Langton to him; as, indeed, Johnson, ö | ö 
Aauring the whole course of his life; had no shyness, N 1 
| real or affected, but was easy of access to all who | 1 
| ere properly recommended, and even wished to see 1: 
numbers at his lever, as his morping eirele-of com- i | 
| pany-might, with strict propriety, be called. Mr. ; | [1 
| Langton was exceedingly surprized' when the sage 18 
| first appeared; He had not received the” smallest 1 
1 intimation of his figure, dress, or manner. From 1 
| perusing his writings, he fancied he should see a 11 
| decent, well-drest, in short, a remarkably: decorons 18: 
|  philogopher; Instead of which, down from his bed- 2130 
| chamber, about noon; came, as newly. risen, a huge | | | 
| uncouth figure, with a little dark wig which scareely x 
covered his hend, und his clothes hanging lose 1 
H about him. But his conversation was 80 rich, 60 . 
animated, and 50 forcible, and his religious and 1 
| political notions so congenial with those in which 
| Langton had been educated, that be conceived for 
| him that veneration and attachment which he ever 
| preserved. W 
bt P - WP | 
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Mr. Langton; for his being of a very ancient family; 
for I have heard him say, with pleasure, Langton, 
Sir, has a grant of free warren from Henry the Se- 
cond ; and Cardinal Stephen Gn in King John" - 
reign, was of this family.” _ 

Mr. Langton afterwards went to pam * studies 
at Trinity College, Oxford, where he formed an ac- 
quaintance with his fellow student, Mr. Topham 
Beauclerk; who, though their opinions and modes of 
life were so different, that it seemed utterly improba- 
ble that they should at all agree, had so ardent a love 
of literature, so acute an understanding, such elegance 

of manners, and so well discerned the excellent qua- 
lities of Mr. Langton, a gentleman eminent not only 
for worth and learning, but for an inexhaustible fund 
of entertaining nem "as they . inti- 
mate friends. 

Johnson, soon after Seaton e pass- 
eff considerable time at Oxford. He at first thought 
it strange that Langton should associate so much 


with one who bad the character of being loose, both 


in his principles and practice; but, by degrees, he 


himself was ſascinated. Mr. Beauclerk's being of 


the St. Alban's ſamily, and having, in some particu- 
lars, a resemblance to Charles the Second, contri- 
buted, in Johnson's imagination, to throw a lustre 7 


upon his other qualities; and, in a short time, the 


moral, pious Johnson, and the gay, dissipated Beau- 


Ef clerk, were companions. © What a coalition! (said 


Garrick, when he heard of this ;) I shall have my old 
friend to bail out of the Round-house.” But I can 
bear testimony that it was a very agreeable. associa- 
tion. Beauclerk was too polite, and valued learning 
and wit too much, to offend Johnson by sallies of in- 
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fidelity or licentiousness ; and Johnson delighted in 


the good qualities of Beauclerk, and hoped to cor- 


rect the evil. Innumerable were the scenes in which 


Johnson was amused by these young men. Beauclerk 


Great, marching in triumph into Babylon, Cound not 
bave desired to have had more said to him.“ 
Johnson was some time with Beauclerk at his house 


could take more liberty with him, than any body with 
whom I ever saw him; but, on the other hand, 
Beauelerk was not spared by his respectable com- 
panion, when reproof was proper. Beauclerk had 
such a propensity to satire, that at one time Johnson 
said to him, © You never open your mouth but with 
intention to give pain; and you have often given me 
pain, not from the power of what you said, but from 


seeing your intention.” At another time applying 
to him, with a slight alteration, a line of Pope, be 


said, 


- Thy love of folly, and Ga corn of oll 


Every thing thou dost shews the one, and every 
thing thou say'st the other.” At another time he 
said: to him; * Thy body is all vice, and thy mind all 


virtue.”  Beauclerk not — to relisli the com- 
pliment, Johnson said, Nay, Sir, Alexander the 


at Windsor, where he was entertained with experi- 


ments in natural philosophy. One Sunday, when the 


weather was very fine, Beauclerk enticed him, in- 


sensibly, to saunter about all the morning. They 

went into a church- yard, in the time of divine ser- 
vice, and Johnson laid himself down at his ease upon 
one of the tomb- stones. Now, Sir, (said Beau- 


clerk) you are like Hogatth's Idle Apprentice.“ 


When Johnson got his pension, Beauclerk said to 
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him, in the humorous phrase of Falstaff, I hope 
you'll now purge and live cleanly like a gentleman. 

One night when Beauclerk and Langton had sup- 
ped. at a tavern in London, and sat till about three 
in the morning, it came into their heads to go and 
knock up Johnson, and see if they could prevail on 
#t him to join them in a ramble. They rapped violently 
1 at the door of his chambers in the Temple, till at last 
Wu} he appeared in his shirt, with his little black wig on 


s Spare ew ene ow” 2 — — — 
— ö 
» 
< 


uÞ the top of his head, instead of a nighteap, and a 
ut poker in his hand, imagining, probably, that some 
1 rruffians were coming to attack him. When he dis- 
1 covered who. they were, and was told their errand, be 
BS _ emailed, and with great good humour agreed to their 
14 proposal: “ What, is it you, you dogs! I'll have a 
i} frisk with you.“ He was soon drest, and they sallied 
5 forth together into Covent- Garden, where the green- 
uk grocers and fruiterers were beginning to arrange their 
14 hampers, just come in from the country. Johnson 
14 made some attempts to help tbem; but the honest 
| 15 "gardeners, stared so at his figure ad manner, and 
uu odd interference, that he soon saw his services were 
1 not. rolighed. They then repaired 10 one of the 
| | neighbouring taverns, and made a bowl of that liquor 


4 h called Bishop, which Johnson had always liked; 
[| 98 FF 
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They did not stay long; but walked down to the 
Thames, took a boat, and rowed to Billingsgate. 
Beauclerk and Johnson were so well pleased with 
their amusement, that they resolved to-persevere in 


dissipation for the rest of the day: but Langton de- 
. 8erted them, being engaged to breakfast with some 


young Ladies. Johnson scolded him for © leaving 
his social friends, to go and sit with a set of wretch- 
ed un-ideg'd girls. Garrick being told of this ram- 
ble, said to him smartly, „I heard of your frolick 
tother night. You'll be in the Chromele.” Upon 
which Johnson afterwards observed, He durst not 


da such a thing. His wife would not let him!“ 


1753; Ar. 44, Hie entered upon this ycar 
1753 with his usual pety, as appears from the follow- 
ing prayer, which I transeribed from that part of his 
diary which he burnt a few «lays before his deab: 

& Jan. 141753, N. 8. which I shall use u. 
future. 

* Almighty Gop, who hast continued my life to 


this day, grant that; by the assistanee of thy Holy 
Spirit, I may improve the time which thou shalt grant 


me, to my eternal salvation. Make me to remember, 
to thy glory, thy judgements and thy mercies. Make 


me £0 to consider the loss of my wife, whom thou 


hast taken from me, that it may dispose me, by thy 
grace, to lead the residue of my life in thy fear.” Grant 
this, O Lonp, for Jzsvs Cuntszr's sake. Amen.“ 

He now relieved the drudgery of bis Dictionary, 


| and the melancholy of his grief, by taking an active 


part in the composition of The Adventurer, in 


which he began to write April 10, marking his essays | 
with the signature T, by which most of his papers in 


that collection are distinguished: those, however, 
: | 
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which have that signature and also that of Mysargy- 


rus, were not written by him, but, as I suppose, by 
Dr. Bathurst. Indeed Johnson's energy of thought 
and richness of language, are still more decisive marks 


than any signature. As a proof of this, my readers, 
I imagine, will not doubt that Number 39, on sleep, 


is his; for it not only has the general texture and 
colour of his style, but the auchours with whom he 


was peculiarly conversant are readily introduced in it 
in cursory allusion. The translation of a passage in 
Statius quoted in that paper, and marked C. B. has 


been erroneously ascribed to Dr. Bathurst, whose 


Christian name was Richard. How much this ami- 


able man actually contributed to The Adventurer,“ 


cannot be known. Let me add, that Hawkesworth's 
imitations of Johnson are sometimes so happy, that 


it is extremely difficult to distinguish them, with cer- 


tainty, from the compositions of his great archetype. 


Hawkesworth was his closest imitator, a circumstance 


of which that writer would once have been proud to 


| be told; though, when be had become elated by 
having risen into some degree of consequence, he, in 


a conversation with me, had the ain en, 
Wap he was not sensible of it. 
Johnson was truly zealous for the success of . The 


Adventurer ;” and very soon after 15 eg rene in it, 
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being desired by the authours and proprietor of the 


Adventurer to look out for another hand, my thoughts 
necessarily fixed upon you, whose fund of literature 
will enable you to assist hem, with very little inter- 


ruption of your studies. | 

They desire you to engage to furnish one paper 
a month, at two guineas a paper, which you may very 
readily perform. We have considered that a paper 
should consist of pieces of imagination, pictures of 


life, and disquisitions of literature. The part which 
depends on the magination is very well supplied, as 


you will find when you read the paper; for descrip- 


” tions vt life, there is now a treaty almost. made with 


an anthour and an auttouress; and the province of 
criticism and literature they are oy desirous to assigu 
to the commentator on Virgil. 


A hope this proposal will not be cies and that 
the next post will bring us your compliance, I speak 


as one of the fraternity, though I have no part in the 


paper, beyond now and then a motto; but two of 
the writers are my particular friends, and I hope the 
pleasure n eee een A 
* to, dear Sir, 
© Your most obedient, 1125-02 
en e 
ne Men , 0 221 er e e 
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3 the collection with several admirable essays. 


Johnson's saying I have no part in the paper be- 
yond now and then a motto, may seem inconsistent 
with his being the authour of the papers marked T. 
But he had, at this time, written only one number; 
and besides, even at any aſter period, he might have 
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used the same expression, considering it as a point of 
hbonour not to own them; for Mrs. Williams told nie 
that, as he had given those Essays to Dr. Bathurst, 


vrho sold them at wo guineas each; he never would 
own them; nay, he used to say he did not mile 
them: but the fact was, that he dictated them, while 
Bathurst wrote.“ I read to him Mrs. Williams sa 
count; he smiled, and said nothing. 


I am not quite satisfied with the casuistry by which 33 
the productions of one person are thus passed upon 


the world for the productions of arocher. I allow that 


not only knowledge, but powers and qualities of mind 


may be communicated; but the actual effect ef in- 


di vidual exertion never can be transferred, with truth, 


to any other than its own original cause. One per- 
son's child may be made the child of another person 
by adoption, as mnong the Romans, or by the ancient 
Jewish mode of a wife having children borne to her 
upon her-knees, by ber handmaid. But these were 


children in a different sense from that of nature. It 


was clearly understood that they were not of the blood 
of their nominal parents. 80 in literary children, an 
authour may give the profits and ſame of his compo» 
sition to another man, but carmot make that other 


the real authour. X Highland gentleman, a younger | 
branch of a family, once consulted me if he could not 


validly purchase the Chieftainship of his family, from 
the Chief who was willing to sell it. I told him it 
was impossible for him to acquire, by purchase, a 
right to be a different person from what he really was; 


dor that the right of Chieftainship attached to the 


blood of primogeniture, and, therefore, was incapable 
of being transferred. I added, chat though Esau sold 
k or _ * to it, he 
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still remained the first- born of his parents; and that | 
whatever agreement a Chief might make with any of  - 
the clan, the Herald's Office could not admit of the * 
metamorphosis, or with any decency attest that the 

younger was the elder; an 1 7 not convince the Ve 
worthy gentleman. ' 

Johnson's papers in the Ae are very mila 
to those of the Rambler; but being rather more va- 
ried in their subjects, and being mixed with essays 
by other writers, upon topicks more generally attrac- 
tive than even the most elegant ethical discourses, 
the sale of the work, at first, was more extensive. 
Without meaning, however, to depreciate the Ad- 
venturer, I must observe, that as the value of the 
Rambler came, in the progress of time, to be better 
known, it grew upon the publick estimation, and that 
its sale has far exceeded that of any other kum 5 

papers since the reign of Queen Anne. 1 
a ons of che eee ey _ wu th 
enter cf ns 259 "3 bi 
Apr. 3, 1759. 1 begin 4e end er of my 1 

Dictionary, room being left in the first Frese, = 
Grammar, and History, none of them yet begunn. 

„O Gop, who hast hitherto supported me, enable 4 
e proceed unn, labour, and in the whole task 1 
of my present state; that when I shall render up, at 
the last day, an acebunt of the talent committed to 11 
me, I may e 5 the . of Jesvs 1 
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The world has been for many years 
Story confidently told, and as confidently repeated 
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He this year ſavoured Mrs. Lennox with a:Dedi- 


S. mn 


| Illustrated.“ 


1754: KrAr. 45 Juke 1754 Lago trace nothing 
published by him, except his numbers of the Adven- 


turer, and The Life of Edward Cave,”* in the 


Gentleman's Magazine for February. In biography 
there can be no question that he excelled, beyond all 
who have attempted that species of composition; upon 
which, indeed, he set the highest value. To the mi- 


nute selection of characteristical eircumstances, for | 
which the ancients were remarkable; he added a phi- 
losophical research, and the most  perspicuous and 


energetick language. Cave was certainly a man of 
extimable qualities, and was eminently diligent and 


successful in his own business, which, doubtless, en- 


titled him to respect. But he was peculiarly fortunate 
in being recorded by Johnson, who, of the narrow life 
of a printer and publisher, without any digressions or 
adventitious circumstances, has __w an —_—_— 


and agrecable narrative. 


The Dictionary, we may "way afforded Johnson | 


full occupation this year. As it approached to its con- 


they have a near prospect of their haven. 

Lord Chesterfield, to whom Johnson had pald the 
high compliment of addressing to his Lordsbip the 
Plan of his Dictionary, had behaved to him in such 
a manner as to excite his contempt and indignation. 
amused with a 


with additional cireumstances, that a sudden disgust 


was taken by Johnson upon occasion of his having 


clusion, he probably worked with redoubled vigour, 
as seamen inerease their exertion and alacrity when 
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been one day kept long in waiting in bis Lordship's 
antechamber, for which the reason assigned was, that 
he bad company with him; and that at last, when 


he door opened, out walked Colley Cibber; and that 


Johnson was so violently provoked when he found for 
whom he had been so long excluded, that he went 
away in a passion, and never would return, I remem- 
ber having mentioned this story to George Lord 
Lyttleton, who told me, be was very intimate with * 
Lord Chesterfield; and holding it as a well-known 
truth, defended Lord Chesterfield, by saying, that 
& Cibber, who had been introduced familiarly by the 
back-stairs, had probably not been there above ten 


minutes. It may seem strange even to entertain a 


doubt concerning a story so long and so widely cur - 
rent, and thus implicitly adopted, if not sanctioned, 
by the authority which I have mentioned: but John- 
son himself assured me, that there was not the least 
foundation for it. He told me, that there never was 
any particular incident which produced a quarrel be- 


_ tween Lord Chesterfield and him; but that his Lord- 


ship's continued neglect was the reason why he 


 resolved to have no connection with him. When 


the Dictionary was upon the eve of publication, Lord 


Chesterfield, who, it is said, had flattered himself 


with expectations that Johnson would dedicate the 
work to him, attempted, in a courtly manner, to 
sooth, and insinuate himself with the Sage, conscious, 
as it should seem, of the cold indifference with which 
he had treated its learned authour ; and further at- 
tempted to conciliate him, by writing two papers in 
The World,” in recommendation of the work; and 
it must be confessed, that they contain some studied 
compliments, so finely turned, that if there had been 
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no previous: offence; it is probable that Johnson 


would have been highly delighted. Praise, in gene- 


ral, was pleasing to him; but by praise from a' man 


of tank and — 2 Bj MRS Rn _ 
1 gratified. KP 


His Lordship abs; #1] thick thepublick i in FRO 
0 the republick of letters in particular, are greatly 
obliged to Mr. Johnson, for having undertaken, and 
executed, so great and desirable, a work. Perfection 
is not to be expected from man; but if we are to 
judge by the various works of Johnson already pub- 
liched, we have good reason to believe, that he will 


bring this as near to perfection as any man could do. 


The Plan of it, which be published some years ago, 
seems to me to be a proof of it. Nothing can be 


more rationally imagined, or more accurately and 


elegantly expressed. I therefore recommend the 
previous perusal of it to all those who intend to buy 
the Dictionary, and who, eee ene wo those wes 
can rer WNT: 


* 1 26. * PRI >; + * * iS ; 


(oy 3 be owned, that our 3 is, at pre- 
newt in a state of anatehy, and hitherto, perhaps, it 
may not have been the worse for it. During our free 
and open trade, many words and expressions have 


been imported, adopted, and naturalized from other 


languages, which have greatly enriched our own. 


Let it still preserye what real strength and beauty it 
may have borrowed from others; but let it not, like 


the Tarpeian maid, be overwhelmed and crushed by 
unnecessary ornaments, The time for discrimination 
seems to be now come. Toleration, adoption, and 


_ naturalization have run their lengths. Good order 
and authority are ee But where shall 
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we find them, and, at the game time, the obedience; 
due to them? We must have recourse to the old, 
Roman expetlient in times of confusion, and chuse a 
dictator. Upon this principle, I give my vote for 
Mr. Johnson to fill that great and arduoys post. 
And I hereby deelare, that I make a total surrender 
of all my rights and privileges in the English lan- 
guage, as a free - born British subject, to the said Mr. 
Johnson, during the term of his dictatorship. Nay 
more, I will not only obey him, like an old Ronan, 
as my dictator, but, like a modern Roman, I will im- 
F plicitly believe in him as my Fope, and hold him to 
De infalliblewhilein the cbajr, but no longer More 
than this he cannot well require; for, I presume, that 
obedience can never be expected, when there is nei- 
ther't texrour to-enforee,-nor interest to invite it. 
1 Fr 27S KinSD 8 
hut a Grammar, a Dictionary, and a Massey roof 
our Language through its several stages, were still 
wanting at home; and importunately called ſor from 
abroad. Mr. Johnson's labours will now, I dare say, 
very fully supply that want, and greatly ooutribute to 
the farther spreading of our language in other eoun« 
tries. Learners were discouraged, by finding o 
standard to resort to; and, consequently, thought it 
incapable of any. They will now be undeceived and 
| euch 
1 This un device failed. of its effect. jy Acai, 
of thought that all was false and hollow, des- 
pized the honeyed words, and was even indignant 
that Lord Chesterfield should, for a moment, in- 
- gine, that he could be the dupe of such an artiſice. 
Hlis expression to me concerning Lord Chesterfield, 
upon this Ry was, Sir, after making -great 
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professions, he had, for many years, taken no notice 
of me; but when my Dictionary was: coming out, 
he fell a scribbling in © The World' about it. 
Upon which, I wrote him a letter expressed in civil 
terms, but such as might sbew him that I did not 


mind what he n Wn, and 0 25 ne 
with him.” 


This is Date hitch Lads n 


dern said, and about which curiosity has been 80. 


long excited, without being gratified. I for many 
years solicited Johnson to favour me with a copy of 


it, that so excellent a composition might/ not be lost 


to posterity. He delayed from time to time to give 
it me; “ till at last in 1781, when we were on a visit 


at Mr. Dilly's, at Southill in Bedfordshire, he was 


pleased to dietate it to me from memory. He after- 
wards found among his papers a copy of it, which he 
had dictated to Mr. Baretti, with its title and correc- 
tions, in his-own hand-writing. This he gave to 

Mr. Langton; adding chat if it were to come into 
print, he wished it to be from that copy. By Mr. 
Langtod's kindness, Lam enabled to enrich my work 
with a -perfect Web of what. 1 mo 2 


4 4 G 
7 Dr. e eee eee En 


respect to the circulation of this letter; for Dr. Douglas, Bishop of 


Salisbury, informs me that having many years ago pressed him to 
be allowed to read it to the second Lord Hardwicke, who wus very 


desirous to hear it (promising at the same time, that no copy of it 
should be taken) Johnson seemed much pleased that it had attracted 


- the attention of a nobleman of such a respectable character ; but 


after pausjng some time, declined to comply with the request, say ing, 
with a smile, No, Sir; c eee pern page 
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* TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL or 
05 CHESTERFIELD, % 0 
* Mx LorD, | February 7, 1755. * 
LI navs been lately informed, by the pro- 
prietor of the World, that two papers, in which my - | 
Dictionary is recommended to the publick, were 
written by your Lordship. To be so distinguisked, 
is an honour, which, being very little accustomed to 
favours' from the great, I know not well how to re- 
ceive, or in what terms to acknowledge. 

& When, upon some slight encouragement, I first 
visited your Lordship, I was overpowered, like the 
rest of mankind, by the enchantment of your address; 
and could not forbear to wish that I might boast my- 
self Le vaingueur du vainqueur de la terre; that I 
might obtain that regard for which I saw the world 
contending; but I found my attendance so little en- 
couraged, that neither pride nor modesty would guf- 
fer me to continue it. When I had once addressed 
your Lordship in publick, I had exhausted all the art 
of pleasing which a retired and uncourtly scholar can 

possess. I had done all-that I could; and no man is . 
well pleased to nnn it ever s 
little. | 

“ Seven years, my Lord, have now plat, e Þ 

waited in D e rooms, or was repulsed from 
Four door; during which time I have been pushing | 
on my work through difficulties, of which it is use- 
less to complain, and have brought it, at last, to the 
| verge of publication, without one. act of assistance,“ 


1 The following note i »bjoined by Mr. Langton.” « Dr. 
Johneong when he gave me this copy of his letter, desired that I 
VOL, r. 6 @ | 
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one word of encouragement, or one smile of favour. 
Such treatment 1 1 
Patron before. 


The sbepherd in Virgil grew at last aebalazed 
wih Lon. found bim a native of the rocks. 


Is not a Patron, my Lord, one who looks with 


unconcern on a man struggling ſor liſe in the water, 
and, when he has reached ground, encumbers him 
with help? The notice which you have been pleased 
to take of my labours, had it been early, had been 
Riad; but it i has been delayed till Ia indifferent, and 


Cannot enjoy it; till I am solitary, and cannot impart 


it; till I am known, and do not want it. I hope it 
it is no very oynical asperity not to conſess obligations 


where no benefit has been received, or to de unwil- 
| ling that the Publick should consider me as owing 


that to a Patron, which Providence has enabled me 
to do for myself. 


Having carried. on my work than the with 50 
bitle obligation to any favourer of learning, I shall 


Wed disappointed though Lchond conclude it, 


Ke FE BY iy > np 1 
the letter that © no aseistanoe has been received,” he did once receive 
"rom Loed/Chericekeld the mum-of ten pounds ; but as that was 80 
ene e eee ee eee 
ind place in a letter of the kind that this was.” | 

9, In this passage Dr. Johnson evidently. alludes to the Tow of his 
wife,” We flod the same tender recollection recurring to his mind 
pon innumerable occasions: and, perhaps no man ever more for. 


EE e 
ULIA; 7 
* Vain—wealth, and fame, and fortune's fostering care, = 
WINS Pd ! {; BY 
« And, each day's bustling pageantry once past, ra 
Wn in as our blie found at katts 

os 


* 


. eibly, felt the truh of the 5entiment 60 Gegantly exprexcd by my 


v. 1784.1 Dz. JOHNSON, 
ni possible, with less; for I have been long 
wakened from that dream of hope, in which I 666 
boazted myvelf with s much exultation, * 
| : « My Lord, 

6e Tour Lordship's most bunible 
e Most obedient servant, 


8 2 


& While ina abs talk: of the. town, Cs Dr. 
Adams, in a letter to me) I happened to visit Dr. 
Warburton, who finding that I was acquainted with 
Johnson, desired me earnestly to carry his compliments 
to him, and to tell him, that he honored him for his 
manly behaviour in rejectitig these condescenions of 
Lord Chesterfield, and for resenting the treatment he 
had received from him, with a proper spirit. Johnson 

was visibly pleased with this compliment, for he had 
eh a high opinion of Warburton.” *—Indeed, the 


tons of mind which appeared in this letter, was con- a 


Upon computing this copy with that which Dr. Jchnsom dicta- 
ted to me from ion, the variations are found to be 80 slight, 
that this must be added to the many other proofs which he gave of the 
wonderful extent and accuracy of his memory. To gratify the cu- 


rious in composition, I have deposited both the copies in the Britich 


| Muveuni. 
Soon after Edwards's & Canons of Criticismꝰ came out, Johnson 
was dining at Tomon the Bookseller's, with Hayman the Painter 
and some more company. Hayman related to Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
that the conversation having turned ans Edwards's book, the gen- 
tlemen praised It much, and Johinson allowed its merit. But when 
they went farther, and appeared to put that authoor upon a level with 
Warburtoh. * Nay, (said Johnson,) he has given Him some amurt 
hits to be sure ; but there is no proportion. between the two men; 
they must not be named together. A fly, Sir, may sting a stately 
| home and make him wince ; but one is but an incect, and the other 


75 un | 


a2 


* 
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genial with that which Warburton himself amply pos- 


| sessed. 


By m1 e eee 


Struck me, in comparing the various editions of 


Johnsonꝭs iniitations of Juvenal. In the tenth Satire, 
one of the couplets upon the vanity of wislies even 
for literary distinction stood thus: 


„ Yet think what ills the scholars life asssil, 
Pride, envy, want, the gurret, and the jail.” 
But after experiencing the uneasiness which Lord 
Chesterfield's fallacious patronage made him feel, 


he dismissed the word garret from the sad group, and 


in all the subsequent editions the line stands 
Pride, envy, want, the Patron, and the jail.” 
That Lord Chesterfield must have been mortified 


by the lofty contempt, and polite, yet keen satire 
with which Johnson exhibited him to himself in this 


letter, it is impossible to doubt. He, however, with 


that glossy duplicity which was his constant study, 
affected to be quite unconcerned. Dr. Adams men- 
tioned to Mr. Robert Dodsley that he was sorry 


Johnson had written his letter to Lord Chesterfield. 


Dodsley, with the true feelings of trade, said “ he 


was very sorry too; for that he had a property in the 
Dictionary, to which his Lordship's patronage might 
have been of consequence.“ He then told Dr. Adams, 


that Lord Chesterfield had shewn him the letter. 


«. I should have imagined (replied Dr. Adams) that 
Lord Chesterfield would have concealed it.. Pohl 


Leid Dodsley) do you think a letter from Johnson 
could hurt Lord Chesterfield? Not at all, Sir. It 
. his * where * see it. 


(he * 
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He read it to me; said, this man has great powers,” 
pointed out the severest passages, and observed how 
well they were expressed. This air of indifference, 


which imposed upon the worthy Dodsley, was cer- 


tainly nothing but a specimen of that dissĩmulation 
which Lord Chesterfield inculcated as one of the 
most essential lessons ſor the conduct of liſe. His 
Lordship endeavoured to justify himself to Dodsley 
from the charges brought against him by Johnson; 


but we may judge of the flimsiness of bis defence, 

from his having excused his neglect of Johnson, b7 
| 8aying that © he had heard he had changed his lodg- 
ings, and did not know where he lived ;” as if there 
could have been the smallest difficulty to inform him 
self o that circumstance, by inquiring in the literary 


circle with which his Lordship was well acquainted, 
and was, indeed, himself one of its ornaments, 


Dr. Adams expostulated with Johnson, and sug- | 
gested, that his not being admitted when be called 


on him, was, probably, not to be imputed to Lord 
Chesterfield; for his Lordship had declared to 
Dodsley, that be would have turned off the best 
servant he ever had, if he had known that he denied 
him to a man who would have been always more 


than welcome; and, in confirmation of this, he 


insisted on Lord Chesterfield's general affability and 


casiness of access, especially to literary men. * Sir, 
{said Johnson) that is not Lord Chesterfield; he is 


the proudest man this day existing. No, (aid 


Dr, Adams) there is one person, at least, as proud; I 


think, by your own account, you are the prouder 


man of the two.” But mine (replied Johnson, 


Rr OT. Adams 
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ol obcerved, wasone of thoue happy turn or which 


be was so remarkably ready. 


Johnson having now explicitly ayowed his opinion 
of Lord Chesterfield, did not refrain from expresing 
himself concerning that nobleman with pointed free- 
dom: © This man (said he) I thought had been a 
Lord among wits z but, I find, be is only a wit among 


Lords!” And when his Letters to his natural son 


were publizhed, he observed, that © they teach the 


The character of u ( regpectable Hottentot,” in 
unden URGE: 


. ot. 


CE e er eee 


| charge of encouraging, in zome passages, one of the vices most de- 


structive to the good order and comfort of society, which his Lord- 
chip represents as mere fazhionable gallantry ; and, in others, of 
practice of dissimulation, and recommending, 
with disproportionate anxiety, a perpetual attention to external 
elegance of manners, But it must, at the same time, be allowed, 
th 0 precepts of conduet, and much genuine 

tion upon life and manners, very happily expressed; and that 
there was considerable merit in paying « much attention to the 
improvement of one who -was dependent upon his Lordship's pro» 
tection; it has, probably, been exceeded in no instance by the most 
exemplary parent; and though I can by no means a of con- 
founding the distinction between lawful and illicit pring, which, 


ds, in effect, insulting the civil establiahment of our country, to look 
| no higher; I cannot help thinking it laudable to be kindly attentive | 
to those, of-whoze existence we have, in any way, been the cause. 
Mr. Staphope's character has been unjustly represented as diametri. 


cally opposite to what Lord Chesterfield wihed him to be. He 
has been called dull, gross, and aukward : but I knew him at Dres. 


"den, when he was Envoy to that court; and thoogh he could not 
5 a Joe . N e eh 
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stood to be meant for Johnson, and I have na doubt 
that it was. But I remember when the Ziterary 
Property of those letters was contested in the Court 
of Session in Scotland, and Mr. Henry Dundas, one 

of the counsel ſor the proprietors, read this character, 
as an exhibition of Johnson, Sir David Dalrymple,, 
Lord Hailes, one of the Judges, maintained, with, 
some warmth, that it was not intended as a portrait of 


Johnson, but of a late noble Lord, distinguished ſor 
abstruse science. I have heard Johnson himself talk 
ol the character, and say that it was meant for Georg 


Lord Lyttelton, in which I could by no means agree; 
for his Lordship had nothing of that violence which 
is a conspicuous feature in the composition. Finding 


that my illustrious friend could bear to have it sup- 


posed that it might be meant for him, I said, laugh- 


ingly, that there was one trait which unquestiotiably - 


did not belong to him; © he throws his meat IT 
where but down his throat.” Sir, (said he,) Lord 
Chesterfield never saw m eat in his life.” 


On the 6th of March came out Lord Bolingbfoke's 


works, published by Mr. David Mallet. The wild 
and pernicious ravings, under the name of © Philo- 
sophy,” which were thus ushered into the world, 


or great offence to all well-prineipled men. 
0 


hnson, hearing of their tendenoy, which nobody 


disputed, was roused with a just indighation, and + 


pronounced this memorable sentence upon the noble 
authour and his editor. Sir,” he was a &oundrel, 
and a coward: a scoundrel, for charging a blunder- 


| 15 buss against religion and morality ; a cownrd, because 


he had not resolution to fire it off bimself, but left 
1 Now one of his Majexty's principal Secretaries of Sue. 5 
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half a crown to a beggarly Scotchman, to draw the 
trigger after his death! Garrick, who I can attest 
from my own knowledge, had his mind seasoned 


with pious reverence, and sincerely disapproved of 


the infidel writings of several, whom, in the cours 
ol his almost universal gay intercourse with men of 
eminence, he treated with external civility, distin- 
- guished himself upon this occasion. Mr. Pelham 
having died on the very day on which Lord Boling- 
broke's n * 
his death, beginning | 


3 Let others hail the rising sun, 
I boy to that whose course is run.“ 


in which is the following Stanza : 


e The same sad morn, to Church and State 
(So ſor our sins twas fix d by fate,) 
A double stroke was given; 
c Black as the whirlwinds of the North, 
St. John's fell genius issued forth, 
And Pelham fled to heaven,” 


Johnson this year found an interval of leisure to 
make an excursion to Oxford, for the purpose of 
consulting the libraries there. Of this, and of many 
interesting circumstances concerning him, during a 
part of his life when he conversed but little with the 
world, Iam enabled to give a particular account, by 
the liberal communications of the Reverend Mr, 


Thomas Warton, who obligingly furnished me with 


several of our common friend's letters, which he 
illustrated with notes, nnen en 
e | 
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® 70 THE BBVEREND MR, THOMAS wren. 


1 
„ Ir i but en in tens n the Boch UW 


you were pleased to fayour me, to have delayed my 5 


thanks for it till now. I am too apt to be negligent; 
but I can never deliberately shew my disrespect to a 
man of your character: and I now pay you a very 
honest acknowledgement, for the advancement of 


the literature of our native country.” You have 
| shewn to all, who shall hereafter attempt the study 


of our ancient authours, the way to success; by 
directing them to the perusal of the books which 


those authours had read. Of this method, Hughes“ 


and men much greater than Hughes, seem never to 
have thought. The reason why the authours, which 
are yet ready of the sixteenth century, are 80 little 
understood, is, that they are readalone ; and no help 


is borrowed from those who lived with them, or before . 


them. Some part of this ignorance I hope to re- 
 moye by my book, which now draws towards its 
end; but which I cannot finish to my mind, without 

visiting the libraries of Oxford, which I, therefore, 
hope to see in a fortnight.* I know not how long 
T shall stay, or where I shall lodge: but shall be sure 


to look for you at my arrival, and we hall” ena 


settle the rest. I am, dear Sir, 
| Me ' & Your most obedient, &c. 
* [London] July 16, 1754+ 


„ Sam. Na 
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Of his conversation while at Oxford at this time, 
Mr. Warton preserved and communicated to me the 
following memorial, which, though not written with 
all the care and attention which that learned and 
elegant writer bestowed on those compositions which 
he intended for the publick eye, is 80 happily ex- 
eee 
any alteration : 

'« When Johnson came to Oxford in 1754, the 


long vacation was beginning, and most people were 


kaving the place. This was the first time of his 
being there, after quitting the University. The next 
morning after his arrival, he wished to see bis old 
College, Pembroke. I went with him. He was 


| kighly pleased to find all the College-servants which 


be had Jeft there still remaining, particularly a very 
old butler; and expressed great satisfaction at being 


recognised by them, and conversed with them fami- 


Harly, He waited on the master, Dr. Radcliffe, who 


. .- received him very coldly. Johnson at least expected, 
_ that the master would order a copy 


now near publication: but the master did not choose 
to talk on the subject, never asked Johnson to dine, 
nor even to visit him, while he stayed at Oxford. 


_ After we had left the lodgings, Johnson said to me, 


© There lives a man, who lives by the revenues of 


Kierature, and will not move a finger to support it, 


OY yon OUS FOES 18 oor > WY IEEE Os Wee Yo 6 + rant 6 or oe OI Inn es oo to 4d os rr „ een 


ITI come to live at Oxford, I shall take up my abode 
at Trinity. We then called on the Reverend Mr. 


 Meeke, one of the fellows, and of Johnson's stand. 


ing. Here une a mast cordial greeting an both 


weeks, He lodged at a hows called Keel hal, near Trinity 


College. But during this viait at OY OE 


ꝶ— ooa area 
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sides. On. len den eee e ee | 
| think Meeke had excellent parts, wheu we were \ 
| boys together at the College: but, alas! 
| | p Lost in a conyent's solitary gloom 1” £11 30 4 þ 

a 1 


* I remember, at the claxical lecture in the Hall I:  _ 

| | as far from bim as I could, that I might not bear him 1 
construe . | I 
. Adee were leaving the College, he wid, Here 7 
| T translated Pope's Megsiah. Which do you think I 

| : is the best line in it ?—My own favourite is, | 
F * Vallis aromaticas fundit Saronica nahen 


I told him, I thought it 8 very sonorous bexameter, | 
I did not tell him, it was not in the Virgilian style. - 
He much regretted that his firm tutor was dead; for ' 
whom he seemed to retain the greatest regard. He 
said, I once had been a whole morning sliding in 
Christ-Church Meadow, and missed his lecture in | 
| logick, After dinner, he sent for me to. bis wm. "1 
Et I expected a sharp rebuke for my idleness, and went 
F with a beating heart, When we were seated, he 5 
= 7 told me he had gent for me to drink a glass of wine 4 
8 With him, and to tell me, he was not angry with me _ 1 
| for missing bis lecture, This was, in fact, a most 1 
| gevere reprimand. Some more of the boys wers 
# then sent for, and we spent a very pleasant after- 
noon,' Besides Mr, Meeke, there was only one 
I other Fellow of Pembroke now resident: from bog 
| of whom Johnson received the greatest civilities du. 
| ring this visit, and they presed him very much 7 
bd a wem in the College. | | 
| „n dhe counee of this viait (17.54,) Johnson and 
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I walked, three or ſour times, to Ellsfield, a village 
beautifully situated about three miles from Oxſord, 


to see Mr. Wise, Radclivian Hbrarian, with whom 


Johnson was much pleased. At this place, Mr. 
Wise had fitted up a house and gardens, in a singular 
manner, but with great taste. Here was an excellent 
Hbrary; particularly, a valuable collection of books 


in Northern literature, with which Johnson was oſten 


very busy. One day Mr. Wise read to us a disser- 


* which he was preparing for the press, intitled, 


© A History and Chronology of the fabulous Ages. * 
Some old divinities of Thrace, related to the Titans, 
and called the CagIm, made a very important part 


of the theory of this x piece; and in. conversation 


afterwards, Mr. Wise talked much of his Capi. 


As we returned to Oxford in the evening, I out- 
_ walked Johnson, and he cried out Sufſamina, a Latin 
word which came from his mouth with peculiar grace; 


and was as much as to say, 'Put on your drag chain · 
Before we got home, I again walked too fast for him; 
and he now cried out, Why, you walk as if you 


were pursued by all the Can in a body.“ In an 


evening, we frequently took long walks from Oxford 


1 into the country, returning to supper. Once, in our 
way home, we viewed the ruins of the abbies of 


and Rewley, near Oxford. After at least 


alf an hour's silence, Johnson said, I viewed them 


with indignation” We had then a long conversa- 

- form of old halls, he said, In these halls, the fire 
place was anciently always in the middle of the room, | 
till the Whigs removed it on one side.”—About this 
time there had been an execution of two or three 
criminals at Oxford on a Monday. Soon afterwards, 
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one day at dinner, I was saying that Mr. Swinton 


the chaplain of the gaol, and also a frequent preacher 
beſore the University, a learned man, but oſten 
thoughtless and absent, preached the oondemnation- 
sermon on repentance, before the convicts, on the 


preceding day, Sunday; and that in the close he 
told his audience, that he should give them the 


remainder of what he had to say on the subject, the 
next Lord's Day. Upon which, one of our company, 
a Doctor of Divinity, and a plain matter-of-fact man, 


by way of offering an apology for Mr. Swinton, 


gravely remarked, that he had probably preached the 
same sermon before the University: Yes, Sir, (says 


Johnson) but the University wage nata0.bo hang | 
the next morning. | 
ade be that when he leſt Mr. 
 Meeke, (as I have told above) he added, About the 
same time of life, Meeke was left behind at Oxford 


to feed on a Fellowship, and I went to London to 


get my living: now, Sir, see ORR. 


r 


The following letter was written by Dr. Johnson 
to Mr. Chambers, of Lincoln College, afterwards Sir 


Robert Chambers, LE ts Mapa 505 


«© 70 MR, CHAMBERS or LINCOLN COLLEGE. 
© DRAR Sig, 
Tus commission which I delayed to. able 


you with at your departure, 


you; and beg that you will be so kind as to carry 
it to Mr. Warton, of Trinity, to whom I should 


| [7 Commnicaay the Ren Mr, Thos Warn whoa 
this original, - » 


Lam now obliged to send 
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wil: have written immediately, but that I know not iſ be 
[| be yet come back ts Oxford, 
In the Catalogue'of MSS: of Gr. "APY 
I. pag. 18. MSS. Bodl. Man ee xv. gras 
| ab Pulians, auctore 
1 It is deaired that Mr. Wanon will inquire, and 
THR end word, er eg gegn pee mere; meg 
© - Vox. II. pag. a Mens 1023.58; Coll * "8g 
[7 Commentaria E n in Septens 
| 2M « He is desired to teil what is the age of each of 
these manuscripts: and what it will dec o & 
1 transcript of the two first pages of each. | 
[4 «If Mr. Warton be not in Oxford, you may try 
1 f you can get it done by any body else; or stay till 
i ; hs comes, according to your own convenience. KK 
it} "- is for an Italian hrerato. 
tid The answer is to be directed: to his Excellency | E 1 
1 Mr. Zon, Venetian Resident, Sohe- Square. . | 
WINE © I hope, dear Sir, that you de not regret the 
{18 change of London for Oxford. Mr. Baretti is well, : 
s | 4 and Miss Williams;* and we shall all be glad to hear T 
11108} 5 denn you, "whenever you duk he 80 mae | 
Wit + to Bir, a py 
1! ES a « Your moet humble cervant, we”. -* 
all ee Jonnon,” | 


: 
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1 . r lt Win whe | 
Wi'k died in his eighty-third year, July 12, 1755, When Dr. Jchmen { 
was with'me at Oxſurd, in 145 F, he gave to the Bodlelan Libra 
athin.quarto-of twenty-one pages, a work in Italian, with an Engliah 5 
translation on the opposite page. The English title-page is this: ; 
© An Account of an Attempt to ascertain the Longitude at Sea) by 4 
an exact Variation of the Magnetical Needle, &c, By Zachariah 2 
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Ide degree of Master of Arts, which; it has been 
observed, could not be obtained for him at an early 
period of his life, was now considered as an honour 
of considerable importance, in _-_ to _—_ | 
title-page/ of his Dictionary; 3 | 
the literary warld baing by this ding — 9 
his friends thought that, if proper exertions weremade, 
the University of Oxford would Wa com- 
n 


&« 10 THE REVEREND MR. THOMAS WARTON... 


* 
ET men * — -_ > Spe —— —— n g 
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ore 
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" © DBAR sin, 
| «Iam extremely obliged to you and to Mr. 
Wise, ſor the uncommon care which you have taken 
of my interest:“ if you can accomplish your kind 
design, I shall certainly take me a little i 


among you. | 
The books which I promised to Mr. Wie, 1 


. K 
r r 


* 2 
r 1 


Williams. London, printed for Dodsley, 1755. The Englich 
translation, from the strongest internal marks, is unquestionably the 
work of Johnson. Ira blank leaf, Jaknson has written: the: age, 
and time of death, of the authour Z. Williams, as I have said 
above, On another blank leaf, is. pasted a paragraph from a news- ; 
paper, of the death and character of Williams, which is plainly f 
written by Johnson. He was very anxious about placing this bock vi | 
in the Bodleian : and, for fear of any omiſſion or mistake, he entered, 
in the great Catalogue, the title-page of it with his own hand.” 
| | In this statement there is a- slight mistake. The English ne- ; 
f count, which was written by Johnson, was the original; the Italian * 
& | |} was a fraulation, done by Baretti, See p. 267. ] | f 
| In procuring him the degree af Mazter of Arts by diploma. at ' 
Oxford.” | ; 
1 6 Lately fellow of Trinity: Callege,. and. at this time Raddli- 
. He was à man of very considerable 6 
learning, and eminently skilled in Roman R 
_ ties, He died in 1767.“ | 
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| be, dear Sir, ; 
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have not been able to procure : but I shall send him 


a Finnick Dictionary, the only copy, perhaps, in 
England, which was pregented me by a learned 


Swede : but I keep it back, that it may make a set 


of my own of the new edition, with which I 
shall accompany it, more welcome. You will assure 
him of my gratitude. | 
- "8 Poor dear Collins l Would a letter give him 
any pleasure? I have a mind to write. 

© I am glad of your-hindrance in your Spengerian 
design, yet I would not have it delayed. Three 
hours a day stolen from sleep and amusement will 
produce it. Let a Servitour* transcribe the quota- 
tions, and interleave them with referenees, to save 


[TT 


time. | This will shorfen the work, and lessen the 


5 4 Can I do any thing to promoting the Wr 
I T would not be wanting to co-operate with your 


kindness; of which, ARE BRINE Oo, I shall 


4 Your ane Ke. | 
by [London,} Mga Sax. Jonnsox.” 


ro THE SAME, 


| g 


ec DEAR sin, | 
I am 8 sensible of the Gin done - 


| ms, hot ty as. Wie and ou The book 


2 « bb e Giiclhte 62 8 visit to 
Mr. Warton; but labouring under the most deplorable languor of 
body, and dejection of mind.” - - | 
3 Of publiching a volume of obvervations on the best of Spen- 
&r's works. It was hindered by my taking pupils in this College.“ 
ö IR EN OREN ICTs 16 

5 « His Dictionary.“ 


A. b. 175] Dz. IOHN SON. 241 
cannot, I think, be printed in less than six weeks, 


nor probably so soon; and T will keep back the title- 


tion. Yet I would endeavour, by the help of you. 


Page for such an insertion as you seem to promise 


Be pleased to let ma know what money I shall 

__ you, for bearing the expence of the affair; and 

I will take care that you may have it * at your 
hand. 

“ had lately the fayour of a letter ſrom your 

brother, with some account of poor Collins, for whom 

I am much concerned. I have a notion, that by very 


- great temperance, or more properly abstinence, he 


may yet recover. 


* There is an old English and Latin book of poems 


by Barclay, called © The Ship of Fools; at. the end 


of which are a number of Eglogues ; so he writes it, 


from Egloga, which are probably the first in pur 
language. If you cannot find the bock I will. bet 
Mr. Dodsley to send it you. 

«I shall be extremely glad to hear from you 


again, to know, if the affair proceeds.“ I have 


mentioned it to none of my friends for fear of being 
laughed at for my disappointment. 


« You know poor Mr. Dodsley has lost his wiſe; 


I believe he is much affected. I hope he will not 
suffer so much as I yet suffer mt the loss of mine. 


' Offs. 4 & at; Ora 705 i 


[ have ever sitice Seemed to myself broken off om 


mankind; a kind of solitary wanderer in the wild of 


life, without any direction, or fixed point of view: a 


gloomy gazer on a world to which I have little rela- 


6 «« Of the degree at Oxford.” | 
VOL I. R 
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and your brother, to supply the want of closer union, 

by friendship: and hope to have long the pleasure 

of being, dear Sir, | 

Most affectionately your's, 

" — Dee, 21, 1754+ Sax. Jonxsox.“ 
1755: &TAT.46.]—Ix 1755 we behold him to 

great advantage ; his degree of Master of Arts con- 


| ferred upon him, his Dictionary published, his corre- 


spondence animated, his beneyolence exercised. 


&© TO THE REVEREND MR. THOMAS WARTON', 
. DEAR SIN, 


« I wRoTE to you some weeks ago, but . 
did not direct accurately, and therefore know not 
whether you had my letter. I would, likewise, write 


to your brother, but know not where to find him. I 


now begin to see land, aſter having wandered, ac- 
cording to Mr. Warburton's phrase, in this vast sea 


of words. What reception I shall meet with on the 
shore, I know not; whether the sound of bells, and 


acclamations of the people, which Ariosto talks of in 


his last Canto, or a general murmur of dislike, I 
know not: whether I shall find upon the coast a 


Calypso that will court, or a Polypheme that will re- 
sist. But if Polypheme comes, have at his eye. 1 


hope, however, the criticks will. let me be at peace; 
ſor though I do not much fear their skill and strength, 


I am a little afraid of myself, and would not willingly 


feel so much ill- will in my bosom as literary * 


are apt to excite. 
Mr. Baretti is about a work for which he is in 


4 


CR —̃ —— - 
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great want of Crescimbeni, which you may have again” 
when you please. 

« There is nothing considerable done or dalag 
among us here. We are not, perhaps, as innocent as 


villagers, but most of us seem to be as idle. I hope, 


however, you are busy; and should be glad to know 

. you are doing. | 

Lam, dearest Sir, 

| | Lour bymble servant, 

« [London] Feb. 4, 1755. . Sam, Jounsox.” 
T0 THE SAME. 

© HEAR SIR, 


« I RecetveD- your letter this 1 with great. | 
sense of the fayour that has been done me; for - 
which I return my most sincere thanks: and entreat 


you to pay to Mr. Wise such returns as I ought to 


make for so much kindness so little deserved. 
„I gent Mr. Wise the Lexicon, and afterwards ' 
wrote to him; but know not whether he had either 


the book or letter. Be nuns to contrive to 


enquire, | 
But why does my dear Mr. Warton tell me no- 


thing of himself? Where hangs the new volume ; * 


Can I help? Let not the past labour be lost, for 
want of a little more: but snatch what time you can 
from the Hall, and the pupils, aud the coffee-house, 


1 « His degree had now past, according to the usual form, the 


zuffrages of the heads of Colleges; but was not yet finally granted 
by the University. It was carried without à single dissentient 


voice. ”* 


* On Spencer,” | . 
X 2 
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and. the parks, and complete your en n 
dear Sir, &c. 


Landon, ] Feb. 4, 1755. Mean. Jottiivtty,” | 


; 
4 
s 
5 


Arne ß eee g . 


10 THE SAME. 

* DEAR SIR, | ; b 

Re © « I nap a letier last week from Mr. Wie, but 1 

buave yet heard nothing from you, nor know in what | | 

state my affair stands; of which I you to in- 

. form me, if you can, to-morrow, by the return of 

the post. | 

* Mr. Wise sends me word, that he has not had 

the Finnick Lexicon yet, which I sent some time ago; 

and if he has it not, you must enquire after it, How- | 

ever, do not let your letter stay for that. 4 
Jour brother, who is a better correspondent than þ 


CNT En Og 


* Fou, and not much better, sends me word, that your | ; 
{ pupils keep you in College: but do they keep you * ; 
| © _ from writing too? fun | 
l to write to, dear Sir. 119 
1 5 * Lour mot affectionate, &c. 1197 
1 4 [London] Feb. 31 = 5. . Jounzon.” | | | 
1 S THE SANE, | | : 
1 b J 
f nne $18, : 


| 8 « DR. King* was with me a few minutes before. 
j | your letter; this, however, is the first instance in 
f which your kind intentions to me have eyer been 1 


Of the degree,” 
1 © Principal of Saint Mary Hall at Oxford. i female th 
„ 
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4.5. ½53˙] Da. JOHNSON, f 
frustrated. I have now the full effect of your cure 
and benevolence ; and am far from thinking it a slight 


| honour, or a small advantage; since it will put the 
oye of your conversation more ee 


; Von wos obliged and affectionate 
a 5 * Ec © Sam. loan 


„ P. S. eee o lde en be ben 
cellor, which you will road; and, if you like it, seal 


and give him. 


5 Leude Feb, my 


As the Publick will doubtless be pleased to sere the 


whole progress of this well-earned academical honour, 

I Shall insert the Chancellor of Oxford's letter to the 
University,“ the diploma, and n letter of 
thanks to the Vice-Chancellor, ; 


« Th the Reverend Dr. Hupprsronb, e 


of the University of Oxford; 4 be communicated ta 


the Heads of Houses, and proposed in Convocation, . 


c MR. VICB-CHANEEtLOR, AND GENTLEMEN, | 
* Mn. SAML Jonnsox, who was formerly of 
Pembroke College, having very 
guished himself by the publication of a series of essays, 
excellently caleulated to form the manners of the 
people, and in which the cause of religion and mo- 


2 cc ] suppose Jchnson means that my Lind intention of being the 


gern, to give him the good news of the degree being granted was 
Fruitrated, because Dr, meme 


. | 
1% Dr, Huddesford, President of Trinity College“ * 
. 


eminently distin- 
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Of rality is every where maintained by the strongest 


powers of argument and language; and who shortly 


iritends to publish a Dictionary of the English Tongue, 


formed on a new plan, and executed with the greatest 
labour and judgement; I persuade myself that I shall 
act agreeably to the sentiments of the whole Univer- 
sity, in desiring that it may be proposed in convocation 
to confer on him the degree of Master of Arts by 
diploma, to Which I readily give my consent; and 


« Mr. Vice-Chancellor, and Gentlemen, 
« Your affectionate friend and nn 
NN 7 {ARG | « Axnax.” M 


File. OPT, - 138 ee Jonxsox. 
„ CANCELLARIUS, Magistri et Scholares 


Universiatis Oxoniensts omnibus ad quos hoc presens 


Scriptum pervenerit, salutem in Domino sempiternam, 
„ Cim eum in finem gradus academici # majoribus 
nottris insfituti fuermt, ut viri ingenio et doctrind fre- 
Stantes  Hitulis quoque prater cæteros insignirentur ; cum- 
que vir doctissimus Samuel Johnson 2 Collagio Pem- 
brochienst, scriptis quis popularium mores informantibus 


dudum litrrato orbi innotuerit ; quin et lingue patria 


tum-ornande tum stabiliendæ (Lexicon scilicet Anglica- 
mum Summo studio, summo d se judicio congestum prope- 


diem editurus) etiam munc utilissimam impendat operam ; 


Nos igitur Cancellarius, Magistri, et Scholares antedicti, 


nd virum de leris humanioribus optim2 meritum diutius | 


inhonoratum pretereamus, in solennt Convocatione Doc- 
forum, * Magistrorum; Regentium, et non Regentium, 
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virum Samuelem Johnson (consptrantibus omnium $uf- 
fragiis) Magistrum in Artibus renunciavimus et constitui- | 
mus ; eumgue, virtute præsentis diplomatis, singulis ju- _ | 
ris get dees ad de u, rare 4! 
pertmentubus fru et guadere jus 10 

In cujus rei testimonium —— bauen 0. 


— 


| | | 
| oniensis praentibus appont fecimus. | 
PR nn) Fi Per 4. \ 

| 


Mensis Feb. Anno Dom. prædicto. KA i8 #0 


Be * Diploma supra gcriptum per Registrarium lectum [ 
| erat, et ex decreto powers Domus communt Univer-. 1 | 
| gitatis sigllo munitum,” | N ; 


5 DOM. DOCTORL HUDDESFORD, OXONIENSIS ACADE-_ | Wit. 
MI VICE-CANCELLARIO, | | "$110 


« INGRATUS plan? e tibi es mii videar, nia 11 
guanto me gaudio affecerint, quos nuper miki konores (e 100 
credo auctore) decrevit Senatus Academicus, literurum, 100 
quo tamen nihil levins, officio, significem: ingratus etiam, Ii] 
nisi comitatem, qud vir eximius miki vestri testimomium 0 
amoris in manus tradidit, agnoscam et laudem. Si quid 
est und? rei tam grate accedat. gratia, hoc ipso mapis | | 
mmi li placet, quod eo tempore in ordines Academicos demi | 

cooplatus im, quo tuam imminuere auctoritatem, famam- 6 ; | | 
que Oxonii lædere, onmbus modis conantur hommes vafri, Jil! 
nec tamen acuti : quibus ego, prout viro umbratico licutt, 055 1 
Semper restiti, Semper restiturus. Qui enim, inter has | 
rerum procellas, vel Tibi vel Academic defuerit, illum . 
virtuti et en 2 K et en defuturum existimo. 
| « 8. Jouxson.” 


* OY 
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$ at dna 
We may conceive what a high gratification it must have bein 
to Johnson to receive his roy arbor rigs! ml 


Nino, whove principles were 50 congenial with his own, . | 
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©. TO THE REVEREND MB. v WARTON. 
„ DBAR 8IR, | | 

* ApPER eee I wrote you a 
letter of thanks, with a letter to the Vice - Chancellor, 
and sent another to Mr. Wise; but have heard from 
nobody since, and begin to think myself forgotten. 
It is true, I sent you a double letter, and you may 
fear an expensive oorrespondent; but I would have 
taken it kindly, if you had returned it treble: and 


what is à double letter to a petty king, that having 


fellewship and fines, can sleep without a Modus in his 


| "_— 


Pear Mr. Warton, let me hear from you, and tell 
me something, I care not what, so I hear it but from 
you. Something I will tell you: I hope to see my 
Dictionary bound and lettered, next week; vas 
mole guperbus. And I have a great mind to come to 
Oxfbrd at Easter; but you will not invite me. Shall 
I come uninvited, or stay here where nobody perhaps 
would miss me if I went? A hard choice ! But such 
is dhe world to, dear Sir, | 

- Your, &c. 


8 [Land] Marc 29 1758. & SAM. Jonxsox.“ 


_ TO TRE SAME. 
4 DEAR 518, 


AL Tuouex dc ho weite, when 8 man can write 
80. well, is an offence sufficiently heinous, yet I sball 


mY it by. I am very glad that the Vice-Chancellor 


* — Tellicks are aloxjons ns Ys. 
ton's poem, called; © The Pane of Diconmamn, now lately | 
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was pleased with my note. I shall impatiently expect 
ou at London, that we may consider what to do 
next. I intend in the winter to open a Bibliothegue, and 
remember, that you are to subscribe a sheet a year; 
let us try, like wise, if we cannot persuade your brother 
to subscribe another. My book is now coming in 
luminis oras, What will be its fate I know not, nor 
think much, because thinking is to no purpose. It 
must stand the censure of the greas vulgar and the 
small; of those that understand it, and that under- 
stand it not. But in all this, I suffer not alone: eyery 
writer has the same difficulties, and, perhaps, every 
writer talks of them more than he thinks. 

* You will be pleased to make my compliments to 
all my friends: and be so kind, at Wr idle hour, as 
to remember, dear Sir, 

© Your, &c. 
& London,] March 25, 1755. SAN. JonxsON. 


Dr. Adams told me, that this acheme of a Biblio- 


theque was a serious one: for upon his visiting him 


one'day, he found his parlour floor covered with 
parcels of foreign and English literary journals, and 
he told Dr. Adams he meant to undertake a Review. 
* How, Sir, (said Dr. Adams,) can you think of 
doing it alone ? All branches of knowledge must be 
considered in it. Do you know Mathematicks ? Do 


you know Natural History?“ Johnson answered, 


« Why, Sir, I must do as well as I can. My chief 
purpose is to give my countrymen a view of what is 
doing in literature upon the continent; and I shall 
have, in a good measure, the choice of my subject, 
for I shall select such books as I best understand.“ 
Dr. Adams suggested, that as Dr, Maty had just then 
4 


— 
- 
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Snished his Bibhothegue Britannique, which was a 


well-executed-work, giving foreigners an account of 
British publications, he might, with great advantage, 


assume him as an assistant. He, (said Johnson) 
the little black dog l I'd throw him into the Thames.“ 


The scheme, however, was dropped. 
In one of his little eee I find the 
allowing hints ſor his intended Review or Literary 


Journal : ** Tze Annals of Literature, foreign as well 
at domestick. Imitate Le Clerk—Bayle—Barbeyrac. 
Infelicity of Journals in England. Works of the 
learned. We cannot take in all. Sometimes copy 
from W Journalists. Always tell,” 


| F ro DR. BIRCH, 
stk, © "March 29, 1755» 
* I nav sent some parts of my Dictionary, 
such as were at hand, for your inspection. The 


favour which I beg is, that if you do not like them; 
you will say nothing. I am, Sir, 


6 Tour most affectionate humble servant, 
' * Sam, Joussox.“ 


6 70 MR. SAMUEL JOHNSON, | | 


Las | | ORE Norfolk.street, April 23, 1753. | 
Tux part of your Dictionary which you have 
favoured me with the sight of has given me such an 
idea of the whale, that I most sincerely congratulate 


the publick upon the acquisition of a work long 


wanted, and now executed with an industry, accu- 


racy, and judgement, equal to the importance of the 
subject. You might, perhaps, have chosen one in 


which your genius would have appeared to more | 
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advantage; but you could not have fixed upon any 
other in which your labours would have done such 
substantial service to the present age and to posterity, 
I am glad that your health has supported the appli- 
cation necessary to the performance of so vast a task; 
and can undertake to promise you as one (though 
perhaps the only) reward of it, the approbation and 
thanks of every well-wisher to the honour of the 
Login n. I am, with the greatest regard, 
n 
« Your most faithful "we 
* Most affectionate humble servant, 
| 4 TBO. Bien.“ 


Mr. Charles Burney, who has since dsünguisbed 
himself so much in the science of Musick, and ob- 
tained a Doctor's degree from the University of 


Oxford, had been driven from the capital by bad 


health, and 'was now residing at Lynne Regis, in 
Norfolk. He had been so much delighted with 
Johnson's Rambler, and the Plan of his Dictionary, 
that when the great work was announced in the 
news-papers as nearly finished, he wrote to Dr. 
Johnson, begging to be informed when and in what 
manner his Dictionary would be published ; intreat- 
ing, if it should be by subscription, or he should 
have any books at his own disposal, to be fayoured 
with six copies for himself and friends. 8 

In answer to this application, Dr. Johnson wrote 
the following letter, of which (to use Dr. Burney": 8 
own words) “ if it be remembered that it was written 


to an obscure young man, who at this time had not 


much distinguished himself even in his own profes- 
sion, but whose name could never have reached the 
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252 THE LIFE OF [Erar, 46. 
authour of Tis RamBLER, the politeness and urba- 
nity may be opposed to some of the stories which 


have been lately circulated of — a9 2p 
| rudeness and ferocity.” 


ce TO MR. BURNEY, IN LYNNE REGIS, NURFOLK, 
« gin, 

« Ip ies ne deboing eee 
intended to shew any neglect of the notice with 
which you have favoured me, you will neither think 
justly of yourself nor of me. Tour civilities were 
offered with too much elegance not to engage atten- 
tion; and I have too much pleasure in pleasing men 
like you, not to feel very sensibly the distinction 
which you have bestowed upon me. 

Few consequences of my endeavours to please 
or to benefit mankind have delighted me more than 
our friendship thus voluntarily offered, which now 


I have it I hope to keep, because I hope to continue 
to deserve it, ä 


e have no Dictionaries to dispose of for myself | 


but sball be glad to have you direct your friends to 
Mr. Dodsley, because it was by his recommendation 
that I was employed in the work, Y 


When you have leisure to think again upon me, 
let me be favoured with another letter; and another 


yet, when you have looked into my Dictionary. If 
you find faults, 1 shall endeavour to mend them; 
if you find none, I shall think you blinded by kind 
_ partiality : but to have made you partial in his favour, 
will very much gratify the ambition of, Sir, 
* Your moſt obliged . 

« 5 most humble servant, 


2 en hi Ser. Jon. 
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Mr. Andrew Millar, bookseller in che Strand, took 
| the principal charge of conducting the publication 'of 
; Johnson's Dictionary; and as the patience. of the 
4 proprietors was repeatedly tried and almost exhausted, 
| by their expecting that the work would be completed 
| within the time which Johnson had ganguinely sup- 
# posed, the learned authour was often goaded to 


dispatch, more especially as he had received all the 
copy-money, by different drafts, a considerable time 
before he had finished his task. When the messenger 
who carried the last sheet to Millar returned, John- 
son asked him, Well, what did he say? —“ Sir, 


(answered the messenger) he said, thank Gop I have 
done with him.” I am glad (rephed Johnson, 
with a smile,) that he thanks Gov for any thing.”* 


It is remarkable, that those with whom Johnson 
chiefly contracted for his literary labours were Scotch- 
men, Mr. Millar and Mr. Strahan. Millar, though 
himself no great judge of literature, had good sense 
enough to have for his friends very able men to give 

| him their opinion and advice in the purchase of copy- 
F right; the consequence of which was his acquiring 

a very large fortune, with great liberality. Johnson 
said of him, *I respect Millar, Sir; he has raised 

the price of literature.” ' The same praise may be 


* 


a fea brad 
N * 


of Paris. Mr. Straban's liberality, judgement, and 
SUCCESS, are well known. 


formally between Andrew Millar and Johnson, to the above effect. 

I am assured this was not the case. In the way of incidental remark 
it was a pleasant play of raillery. To have deliberately written 
nates in such terms would have been niorose. 


justly given to Panckoucke, the eminent bookseller 


| * Sir John Hawkins, p. 341, inserts two notes as having passed 
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«© TO BENNET LANGTON, Eva. AT LANGTON NEAR 
nn | 


©'81R, 

<« Ir has been bag ed that men do 
not suspect faults which they do not commit; your 
own elegance of manners, and punctuality of complai- 
sance, did not suffer you to impute to me that negli- 
gence of which I was guilty, and which I have not 
since atoned. I received both your letters, and re- 
ceived them with pleasure proportionate to the esteem 
which so short an acquaintance strongly impressed, 
and which I hope to confirm by nearer knowledge, 
though I am afraid that e en will 11. for a 
time withheld. 

I have, indeed, published my Book, * of which I 
beg to know your father's judgement, and yours; 
and I have now staid long enough to watch its pro- 
gress into the world. It has, you see, no patrons, 
and, I think, has yet had no opponents, except the 
criticks of the coffee-house, whose outcries are soon 
dispersed into the air, and are thought on no more : 
from this, therefore, I am at liberty, and think of 
taking the opportunity of this interval to make an 
excursion; and why not then into Lincolnshire? or, 
to mention a stronger attraction, why not to dear Mr. 
Langton ? I will give the true reason, which I know 
you will approve:—l have a mother more than eighty 


* years old, who has counted the days to the publication 


of my book, in hopes of seeing me; and to her, if I 


can disengage myself here, I resolve to go. 


4+ b. 1/5. Du. JOHNSON: 555 


« As I know, dear Sir, that to delay my visit for a 


reason like this, will not deprive me of your esteemy 


I beg it may not lessen your kindness. I have very 
seldom received an offer of friendship which I 80. 
earnestly desire to cultivate and mature. I shall re- 
joice to hear from you, till I can see you, and will sce 
you as soon as I can; for when the duty that calls 


me to Lichfield, is discharged, my inclination wilt 


carry me to Langton. I shall delight to hear the 
ocean roar, or see the stars twinkle, in the company 
of men to whom Nature does not spread her volumes 
or utter her voice in vain, 

Do not, dear Sir, make the slowness of this let- 
ter a precedent for delay, or imagine that I approved 
the incivility that I have committed; for I have known 

you enough to love you, and sincerely to wish a fur- 
ther knowledge; and I assure you, once more, that 


to live in a house that contains such a father and such 


a son, will be aceounted a very uncommon degree of 
Pe, by, dear Sir, your most obliged, and 

| ; „% Most humble servant, 

«© May 6, 1755. 1 8 © SAM. JOHNSON.” 


* TO THE REVEREND Mn. THOMAS WARTON, 


©« DRAR SIR, 

„IIA grieved that you should think me 
capable of neglecting your letters; and beg you will 
never admit any such suspicion again. I purpose to 
come down next week, if you shall be there; or any 
other week, that shall be more agreeable to you. 
' Therefore let me know. I can stay this visit but a 
week, but intend to make preparations ſor a longer 
stay next time; being resolved not to lose sight of 
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the University. How goes Apollonius?ꝰ Don't let 
him be forgatten. Some things of this kind must be 


done, to keep us up. . Pay my compliments to Mr. 
Wise, and all my other * 1 think to come to 
Kettel-Hall. 


«© J amn, Sir, 
« Your most affectionate, &c. 
„Heeg May 13, 1755. < Sam, Jonxsox.“ 


10 THE rg 


„ DRAR SIR, 


* It is strange how many things will 3 to 
intercept every pleasure, though it [be] only that of 


two friends meeting together. I have promised my- 
self every day to inform you when you might expect 
me at Oxford, and have not been able to fix a time. 
The time, however, is, I think, at last come; and I 
promise myself to repose in Kettel-Hall, one of the 
first nights of the next week. I am afraid my stay 
with you cannot be long; but what is the inference? 


We must endeavour to make it chearful. I wish 


your brother could meet us, that we might go and 
drink tea with Mr. Wise in a body. I hope he will 


be at Oxford, or at his nest of British and Saxon anti, 
quities.* I shall expect to see Spenser finished, and 


many other things begun. Dodsley is gone to visit 


- the Dutch. The Dictionary sells well. ” The rest of 


the world goes on as it did. Dear Sir, 


„ Your most affectionate, &c. 
London, ] June 10, 1755. 6 SAM, JOHNSON.” 


ow A translation of 7 Apolones Radius was now intended by 
Mr. Wartap.” 
a A- village three miles from Oxford.” 
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f 4 To talk of coming to you, and not vol to 
come, has an air of trifling which I would not wil- | 
lingly have among you; and which, I believe, you | 
will not willingly impute to me, when I have told * 
you, that since my promise, two of our partners“ are ] 
dead, and that I was solicited to suspend my excur- "30 
| sion till we could recover from our-confusion, NN, 
I have not laid aside my purpose; for every day 
makes me more impatient of staying from you. 
But death, you know, hears not supplications, nor 
pays any regard to the convenience of mortals. I 
hope now to see you next week; but next week is but 
another name for to-mbrrow, which has been noted 
for promising and deceiving. 


3 RR 9 4 


5 | oo I am, &c. g | | 
London, ] June 24, 1755+ * SAM, Jonns0N,”.. 
 20-THE SAME, | 


© DEAR 8IR, £ | 

« T rot you, that ning kh manuseripts are 1 
some things of Sir Thomas More. I beg you to 
pass an hour in looking on them, and procure a trans- 


eript of the ten or twenty first lines of each, to be | 

compared with what I have; that I may know whe- 3 

ther they are yet published. The een are | 

these: 6 ; N 
" Catalogue of Bodl. MS. pag. 122. F. 3. Sir | | 

Thomas More. e 

Fg + Brien ee Don.” - 


vol.. 1. o 


{ 
| 
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© 1. Fall of angels. 2. Creation and fall of man- 


kind. 3. Determination of the Trinity for the rescue 
of mankind. 4. Five lectures of our Saviour's pas- 


Sion. 5. Of the institution of the sacrament, three 


leetures. 6. How to receive the blessed body of our 
Lord sacramentally. 7. Neomenia, the new moon. 
8. De frislitia, tædio, pavore, et oratione Christt, 
ante captionem eus. 

« Catalogue, pag. 154. Life of Sir Thomas More. 
Qu. Whether Roper's? Pag. 363. De resignatione 
Magni Sigilli in manus Regis per D. Thomam Morunm. 
Pag. = Mori Defensio Mori. 

« If you procure the young gentleman in the li- 
brary to write out what you think fit to be written, 
I will send to Mr. Prince the bookseller to pay him 
what you shall think proper. 

« Be pleased to make my ha to Mr. 
and all my friends. I am, Sir, | 

Your affectionate, &c. . 


M [London] Ang. 7, 1755- Sax. MED 


The Dictionary, with a Grammar and History of 
the English Language, being now at length pub- 
lished, in two volumes folio, the world contemplated 
with wonder so stupendous a work-atchieved by one 


man, while other countries had thought such under- 


takings fit only for whole academies. Vast as his 
powers were, I cannot but think that bis imagination 
deceived. him, when he supposed that by constant ap- 
plication he might have performed the task in three 


years. Let the Preface be attentively perused, in 


which is given, in a clear, strong, and glowing style, 
a comprehensive, yet particular view of what he had 


done; and it will be evident, that the time he em- 
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f RG 5 upon it was e short. I am un- A 
willing to swell my book with long quotations from 5: | 
what is in every body's hands, and I believe there are 
ſew prose compositions in the English language that 
are read with more delight, or are mote impressed | 
upon the memory, than that preliminary discourse. | 
One of its excellencies has always struck me with pe- 
culiar admiration; I mean the perspicuity with which 
he has expressed abstract scientifick notions. As an 
instance of this, I shall quote the following sentence: | 
© When the radical idea branches out into parallel 
ramifications, how can a consecutive series be formed 4 
of senses in their own nature collateral?” We have 
here an example of what has been often said, and I 
believe with justice, that there is for every thought a | 

certain nice adaptation of words which none other 

could equal, and which, when a man has been 80 
fortunate as to hit, he has attained, in that once” 
case, the perfection of language. 

The extensive reading which was Aich neces- 
sary for the accumulation of authorities, and which _ . - | 
alone may account for. Johnson's retentive mind 
being enriched with a very large and various store of 
knowledge and imagery, must have occupied several 
years. The Preface furnishes an eminent instance 
of a double talent, of which Johnson was fully con- 
scious. Sir Joshua Reynolds heard him say,“ There | 1 

are two things which I am confident I can do very | 1 
well: one is an introduction to any literary work, [ 
Stating what it is to contain, and how'it should be 
executed in the most perfect manner; the other is 4 4 
conclusion, shewing from various causes why the | 
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How should puny scribblers be abashed and dis- 
appointed, when they find him displaying a perfect 
theory of * ek Ar excellence, yet at the same 


time candidly and modestly allowing that he © had 


not satisfied his own expectations.” Here was a fair 
occasion for the exercise of Johnson's modesty, when 
he was called upon to compare his own arduous per- 
formance, not with those of other individuals, (in 
which case his inflexible regard to truth would have 
been violated, had he affected diffidence,) but with 


his deficiency when he runs against time. Well 
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| speculatiye perfection; as he, who can outstrip all 
his competitors in the race, may yet be sensible of 


might he. say, that © the English Dictionary was 


written with little assistance of the learned; for he 


told me, that the only aid which he received was a 


| paper containing twenty etymologies, sent to him by 


a person then unknown, who he was afterwards in- 
formed was Dr, Pearce, Bishop of Rochester. The 
etymologies, though they exhibit learning and Judge- 
ment, are not, I think, entitled to the first praise 
amongst the various parts of this immense work. 

The definitions. have always appeared to me such 
astonishing proofs of acuteness of intellect and pre- 
cision of language, as indicate a genius of the high- 


or even more voluminous, and must have made it a 
work of much greater mental labour than mere Lexi- 


— 


servation, which J can assure my readers! is founded 
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est rank. This it is which marks the superiour ex- 
_ cellence of Johnson s Dictionary over others equally | 


cons, or Word-Books, as the Dutch call them. They, | 
who will make the experiment of trying how they 

can define a few words of whateyer nature, will Soo _ 
| be satisfied of the unquestionable justice of this ob- - 
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upon much Audi. and upon communication with 
more minds than my own. 
A few of his definitions must be admitted to be 
erroneous. Thus, WVindward and Leeward, though 
directly of opposite meaning, are defined identically 
the same way; * as to which inconsiderable specks it 
1s enough, to observe, that his Preface” announces that 
he was aware there might be many such in so im- 
mense a work; nor was he at all disconcerted when 
an instance was pointed out to him. A lady once 
asked him how he came to define Pastern the Ines of 
a horse: instead of making an elaborate defence, as 
she expected, he at once answered, * Ignorance, 
Madam, pure ignorance,” His definition of Network 
has been often quoted with sportive malignity, as ob- 
Scuring a thing in itself very plain, But to these 
frivolous censures no other answer is necessary than 
that with which we are furnished by his own. Preface. 
To explain, requires the use of terms less abstruse 
than that which is to be explained, and such terms 
cannot always be found. For as nothing can be 
proved but by supposing something intuitively known, 
and evident without proof, so nothing can be defined 
but by the use of words too plain to admit of defini- | 
tion. Sometimes easjer words are changed into || 
harder; as, burial, into Sepulture or mterment ; dry, "Fi 
into desiccative; dryness, into siccity or aridity; fit, | 
into paroxziom; for, the eagiest. word, whatever it be, 
ean never be translated into one more easy.“ 
His introducing his on opinions, and even preju- 
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dices, under general definitions of words, while at the 


same time the original meaning of the words is not 
explained, as his Tory, Whig, Pension, Oats, Excise, 
and a few more, cannot be fully defended, and must 
be placed to the account of capricious and humorous 
indulgence. Talking to me upon this subject when 
we were at Ashbourne in 1777, he mentioned a still 
stronger instance of the predominance of his private 


feelings in the composition of this work, than any 


now to be ſound in it. Vou know, Sir, Lord 


Gower ſorsook the old Jacobite interest. When I 


came to the word Renegado, after telling that it 
meant one who deserts to the enemy, a revolter, 


I added, Sometimes we say a Gower. Thus it went 


to the press; but the printer had more wit than I, 


and struck it out.“ 


9 He thus defines Excise © A hateful tax levied upon commodi- 
ties, and adjudged not by the common judges of property, but wret- 


ches hired by those to whom Excise is paid.” The Commissioners 
of Excise being offended by this severe reflection, consulted Mr. 


Murray, then Attorney General, to know whether redress could be 


legally obtained. I wished to have procured for my readers a copy 
of the opinion which he gave, and which may now be justly consi- 


* dered as history: but the mysterious gecrecy of office it eems would 


not permit it, I am, however, informed, 'by very good authority, 
that its import was, that the passage might be considered as action- 
able; but that it would be more prudent in the board not to prove- 
cute. Johnson never made the smallest alteration in this passage. 
We find he still retained his early prejudice against Excise; for in 
« The Idler, No, 65,”* there is the following very extraordinary 


paragraph: The authenticity of Clarenden's history, though 


printed with che sanction of one of the first Universities of the 


world, had not an unexpected manuscript been happily discovered, 
| would, with the help of factious credulity, have been brought into 
| question, by the two lowest of all human beings, a Scribbler for a 


party, and a Commissioner of Excise. The petsons to whom he 
alludes were Mr, Jokn Omen, wer rat Krone Eeq. 
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Let it, however, be remembered, that this indul- 
gence does not display itself only in sarcasm towards 
others, but sometimes in playſul allusion to the no- 
tions commonly entertained of his own laborious 
task. Thus: ** Grub-street, the name of a street in 
London, muck inhabited by writers of small histories, 
dictionaries, and temporary poems; whence any mean 
production is called Grub-street.”—** Lexicographer, 
a writer of dictionaries, a harmless drudge,” | 

At the time when he was concluding his very 
eloquent Preface, Johnson's mind appears to have 
been in such a state of depression, that we cannot 
contemplate without wonder the yigorous and splen- 
did thoughts which so highly distinguish that per- 
formance. #4 I (says he) may surely be contented 
without the praise of perfection, which if I could 
obtain in this gloom of solitude, what would it avail 
me? I have protracted my work till most of those 
whom I wished to please have sunk into the grave; 
and success and miscarriage are empty sounds, I 
therefore dismiss it with frigid tranquillity, having 
little to fear or hope from censure or from praise.“ 
That this. igdifference was rather a temporary than 
an habitual feeling, appears, I think, from his letters 
to Mr, Warton ; and however he may have been 
affected for the mament, certain it is that the honours 
which his great work procured him, both at home 


and abroad, were very grateful to him. His friend 


the Earl of Corke and Orrery, being at Florence, 
presented it ta the Academia della Crusca. That 


Academy sent Johnson their Vocabulario, and the 


French Academy sent him their Dictzonuaire, which 


Mr. Langton had the pleasure to conyey to him. ; 
It must undoubtedly seem strange, that the cane 
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clusion of his Preface should be exprossed in terms 


80 desponding, when it is considered that the authour 
was then only in his forty-sixth year. But we must 
ascribe its gloom to that miserable dejection of spirits 
to which he was constitutionally subject, and which 
was aggravated by the death of his wife two years 
before. I have heard it ingeniously -abserved by a 
lady of rank and elegance, that © his melancholy was 
then at its meridian.” It pleased Gon to grant bim 
almost thirty years of life after this time; and once, 
When he was in a placid frame of mind, he was 


obliged to own to me that he had enjoyed happier 
days, and had many more friends, since that gloomy 


Hour than before. 


It is a sad saying, that most of woe whom he 
wished to please had sunk into the grave; and his 
case at forty-five was singularly unhappy, unless the 
circle of his friends was very narrow. I have often 
thought, that as longevity is generally desired, and 
I believe, generally expected, it would be wise to be 
continually adding to the number of our friends, that 
the loss of some may be supplied by others. Friend- 


ship, the wine of life,“ should like agvell-stocked 


cellar, be thus continually renewed ; and it is con- 
solatory to think, that although we can seldom add 
What will equal the generous First-growths of our 
youth, yet friendship becomes insensibly old in much 
less time than is commonly imagined, and not many 
yeuts are required to make it very mellow and plea- 
sant. Marni will, no doubt, make a considerable 


difference. Men of affectionate temper and bright 
fancy will ooalesce a great deal sooner than Ware who 
are cold and dull. 


"The proposition which T have 6 to 
| be” 
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illustrate was, at a subsequent period of his life, the 
opinion of Johnson himself. He said to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, If a man does not make new acquaint- 
ance as he advances through life, he will soon find 
himself left. alone. A man, Sir, should keep his 
friendship in constant repair.” 

The celebrated Mr. Wilkes, a notions and 
habits of life were very opposite to his, but who was 
ever eminent for literature and vivacity, sallied forth 
| with a little Jeu d Esprit upon the following passage 
| in his Grammar of the English Tongue, prefixed to 
| the Dictionary: H seldom, perhaps never, begins - 
| any but tho first syllable. In an Essay printed in 
e the Publick Advertiser, this lively writer enume- 
| rated many instances in opposition to this remark ; 
| for example, © The authour of this observation must 
| be a man of a quick appre-hension, and of a most 

cumpre-hensive genius,” The position is undoubtedly 
expressed with too much. latitude, 

This light sally, we may suppose, made no. great 
impression on our Lexicographer ; for we find that 
be did not alter the passage till many years after+ 

F wards, 4 

1 le had the — of being treated in. a very 
different manner by his old pupil Mr. Garrick, in 

| the following complimentary Epigram ; 
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| % Tarxk of war with a Briton, he'll boldly, n 
| That one English soldier will beat ten of France; 


4 In the third edition, published, in 1993, he left out the words 
| | hap: never, and added the following paragraph: - | 
It sometimes begins middle or final syHables in words com- : 
pounded, as black-head, or deri ved from the Latin, as compre: hended. 
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«WW ould we alter the boast from the sword to the pen, 
Our odds are still greater, still greater our men: 
In the deep mines of science though! Frenchmen, 


may toil, 
5 Can their strength bs e 40 to Locke, Newton, 
and Boyle? 
Let them rally their Heroes, send forth all their 
powers, 
« Their verse- men and prose-men, then match them 
with ours 


* First Shakspeare and Milton, like gods in the 
ee, 

ce Have put their whole drama and epick to flight ; 

In satires, epistles, and odes, would they cope, 

Their numbers retreat before Dryden and Pope; 


* And Johnson, well arm'd like a hero of yore, 


Has beat forty French,* and will beat forty-more !” 


Johnson this year gave at once a proof of his be- 
nevolence, quickness of apprehension, and admirable 
art of composition, in the assistance which he gave 
to Mr. Zachariah Williams, father of the blind lady 
whom he had humanely received under his roof. 
Mr. Williams had ſollowed the profession of physick 
in Wales; but having a very strong propensity to 
the study of natural philosophy, had made many 
ingenious advances towards a discovery e of the longij- 
tude, and repaired to London in hopes of obtaining 
the great parliamentary reward. He failed of sue- 
cess ; but Johnson having made himself master of 


bis ang reds and e wrote for him a 


/4"The pambgr of che aer employed in settling theit 
language, 
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pamphlet, published in quarto, with the following 
title: © An Account of an Attempt to ascertain the 
Longitude; at Sea, by an exact Theory of the Variation 
of the Magnetical Needle; with 'a Table of the 
Variations at the mast remarkable Cities in Europe, 
from the year 1660 to 1800.” + To diffuse it more 
extensively, it was accompanied with an Italian trans- 
lation on the opposite page, which it is supposed was 
the work of Signor Baretti, an Italian of congider- 
able literature, who having come to England a few 
years before, had been employed in the capaci 
both of a language-master and an authour, and 
formed an intimacy with Dr. Johnson. This pam- 
phlet Johnson presented to the Bodleian Library.? 
On a blank leaf of it is pasted a paragraph cut out of 
a news-paper, containing an account of the death 
and character of Williams, plainly written by John- 
son.“ 

In July this year he had wana some 1 of 
mental improvement, the particular purpose of which 
does. not appear. But we find in his Prayers ar 
Meditations,” p. 25, a prayer entitled “ On the 
Study of Philosophy, as an Instrument of living; 
and after” it follows a | note, This study wag nat 


pursued. 


5 = ate Mr, Warton, p. 238—9. 
On Saturday the 12th, about twelve at night, died Mr. Za- 
chariah Williams, in his eighty-third year, after an illness of eight 
months, in full possession of his mental faculties. He has been 
long known to phulosophers and seamen for his skill in magnetism, 
and his proposal to ascertain the longitude by a peculiar system of 


. 
* 
c 2 
” > * * So — 2 


8 — He was a man of industry indefati- | 


of conversation inoffensive, patient of adversity and 
minently sober, temperate, and pious ; and my to have ended 
WE better une, 
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On. the 1ath.of the same month. he wrote in his 
Journal the following scheme of life, for Sunday: 
“ Haying lived” (as he with tenderness of conscience 
expresses himself) ( not without an habitual reverence 
ſor the Sabbath, yet without that attention to its 
religious duties which Christianity requires; 8 
, To rise early, and In order to it, to go to 
sleep Karl y.on Saturday, | 
2, To uso PR extraordinary devotion in the 
morning. 
. examine the tenour of my liſe, and par- 
ticularly the last week; and to mark my advances 
in religion, or recession from it, 

« 4, To read the Scripture, methodically vith auch 

helps as are at hand. 
5. To go to church twice. | 

646. To read books of Ni yinity, - Ne. en 
or practical. | 
. To instryet my 8 
b“ 8, To wear off by meditation any worldly coil 
,contracted-in the week.” 

1756: MAT. 47 Js 1759 Johnson found that 
the great fame of his Dictionary had not set him 
aboye . the necessity of * making proyision for the 
day that was passing oyer him,” No royal or noble 
patron extended a munificent hand to _ N 
dence to the man who had, conferred; stability on t 
language of his country. We. may-feel of cn 
that there should have been such unworthy neglect ; 
but we must, at the same time, congratulate our- 
[pelyes, when we consider, that to. this very neglect, 
operating to rouse the natural indolence of his con- 
stitution, we owe many valuable productions, which 


Stherwise, perhaps, might never have peed. 
* | 
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He had spent, during the progress of the USE] 


the money for which he had contracted: to write kis 


Dictionary. We have scen that the reward of his 
labour was, only ' fifte@h Hhundfed and &venty-five 
pounds; ; and when the expence of amanuenses and 
paper, © and other articles are "deducted, his clear 
mw was very inconsiderable. I once said to him, 

* I am sorry, Sir, you did not get more for your 
Dictionary. ”» His answer was, © I am sorry too. 


But it was very well. The booksellers are generous 
| liberal-minded men.” He, upon all occasions, did 


ample justice to their character in this respect. 
He considered them as the patrons of literature; 
and, indeed, although they have eventually been 
considerable gainers. by his Dictionary, it is to them 
that we owe its having been undertaken and carried 


through at the risk of great expence, for they were 


not absolutely sure of being indemnified; 

On the first day of this year we find from his pri- 
vate deyotions, that he had then Tecovered from 
8ickness; © and in February that his eye was restored 
to its use.) The pious gratitude with which be 
acknowledges mercies upon every occasion is very 


_ edifying; as is the humble submission which he 


breathes, when it is the will of his heavenly Father 
to try him with afflictions. As such dispositions 
become the state of man here, and are the true 
effects of religious discipline, we cunnot but Fene- 
rate in Johnson one of the most exercised minds that 
our holy religion hath ever. formed. If there be any 


thaughtless enough to suppose such 'exereive the 


weakness of a great understantling, let them look up 
e editartohs . TH „. 27. 
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to Johnson, and be- convinced chat what he so car- 


nestly practised must have a rational foundation. 


His works this year were; an abstract or epitome, | 


in octavo; of his folio Dictionary, and a few essays in 
a monthly publication, entitled, Tux UxTIVERSAL. 
Visrres.” Christopher Smart, with whose unhappy 


vacillation of mind he sincerely eympathised, was one 


ol the stated undertakets of this miscellany ; and it 
Was to assist him that Johnson sometimes employed 


bis pen. All the essays marked with two atterists 
have been aseribed to him; but I am confident, from 
internal evidence, that of these, neither The Life 
of e « Reflections on the State of Portugal,” 


nor Essay on Architecture,“ were written by ; 


him. 1 am equally confident, upon the same evi- 
dence, that he wrote © Further Thoughts on Agri- 
culture; being the sequel of a very infariour essay 
on the same subject, and which, though carried on 
as if by the same hand, is both in thinking and 


expression so far above K and so strikingly peculiar, 
as to leave no doubt of its true parent; and that he 
also wrote © A Dissertation on the State of Litera- 


ture and Authours, + and © A Dissertation on the 
Epitaphs written by Pope.” + The last of these, 
indeed, he aſterwards added to his Idler.“ Why 
the essays truly written by him are marked in the 
same manner with some which he did not write, I 


cannot explain; but with deference to those who 
have ascribed to him the three essays which I have 


rejected, they want all the charaeterationl marks of 


Johnsonian composition. 


He. engaged also to axerivtend and en 


| 18 to another monthly publication, entitled 
% Tas Targkarky MAGAZINE, OR US1VERSAL Re- 
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VIEW ;“ the first number of which came out in May 
this year. What were his emoluments from this 
undertaking, and what other writers were employed 
in it, I have not discovered. He continued to write 
in it, with intermissions, till the fifteenth number; 


and I think that he never gave better proofs of the 


force, acuteness, and vivacity of his mind, than in 
this miscellany, whether we consider his original 
essays, or his reviews of the works of others. The 


« Preliminary Address” + to the publick is a proof 3 
how this great man could embellish, with the graces 


of superiour composition, even so trite a thing as the 
plan of a magazine. - 

His original, essays are, © An Tntroduetion to the 
Political State of Great-Britain? © Remarks on 
the Militia Bill ;"4 © Observations on his Britannick 
Majesty's Treaties with the Empress of Russia and 
the Landgrave of Hesse Cassel) r Observations 


on the Present State of Affairs; and, Memoirs 
of Frederick III. King of Prussia.“ + In all these 
he displays extensive political knowledge and saga- 


city, expressed with uncommon energy and perspi- 
cuity, without any of those words which he some- 
times took a pleasure in adopting, in imitation of 
Sir Thomas Browne; of whose Christian Morals” 


he this year gave an edition, with his © Life” * pre- 


fixed to it, which is one of Johnson's best biogra- 
phical performances. In one instance only in these 
essays has he indulged his Brownism, Dr. Robertson, 


the historian, mentioned it to me, as having at once 


conyinced him that Johnson was: the author of the 
“Memoirs of the King of Prussia. Speaking of 


the pride which the old King, the father of his hero, 


took in being master of the tallest regiment in Eu- 


rope, he says, To review this totvering regiment 
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was his daily pleasure; and to perpetuate it was 80 
much his care, that when he met a tall woman he 
immediately commanded one of his Tiianian fetinue 
to marry her, that they might propagate Procerity. 
For this Anglo-Latian word procerity, Johnson had, 
however, the authority of Addison. . 

| His reviews are of the following books: < Bitch's 
4 History of the Royal Society;“ © Murphy's Gray's 
1 Inn Journal; T Warton's — on the Writings 
and Genius of Pope, Vol. I.” T Hampton's Trans- 
lation of Polybius ;”+ « Blackwell's Memoirs of the 
| Court of Augustus ”+ © Russel's Natural History 
1 of Aleppo! © Sir Isaac Newton's Arguments 
i in Proof of a Deity ;” Þ Borlase's History of the 
f les of Scilly;“ T © Home's Experiments on Bleach- 
1 ing ;”+ “ Browne's Christian Morals ;” + © Hales 
| on distilling Sea-Water, Ventilators in 'Ships, and 
curing an ill Taste in Milk ;”"+ © Lucas's Essay 
on Waters; + © Keith's Catalogue of the Scottish 
Bishops;”+ © Browtie's History of Jamaica; + 
Philosophical Transactions, Vol. XLIX.” + Mrs. 
; Lennox's Translation of Sully's Memoirs ;” * © Mis- 
cellanies by Elizabeth Harrison; + © Evans's Map 
and Account of the Middle Colonies in America; 
Letter on the Case of Admiral Byng;“ « Appeal 
to the People concerning Admiral Byng {"* Han- 

way's Eight Days Journey, and Essay on Tea ;” * 
e The Cadet, a Military Treatise; T Some further 
Particulars in Relation to the Case of Admiral Byng, 
by a Gentleman of Oxford ;”* The Conduct of 

the Ministry relating to the present War impartially 
-examined;” + © A Free Inquiry into the Nature 

and Origin of Evil.”* All these, from internal evi- 
| dence, were written by Johnson; some of them 
know he avowed, and have marked them with an 
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asterick accordingly. Mr. Thomas Davies indeed, 
ascribed to him the Review of Mr. Burke's * Inquiry 


into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and 


Beautiful; and Sir John Hawkins, with equal dis- 
cernment, has inserted it in his collection of John- 
son's works: whereas it has no resemblance to Jobn- 
son's composition, and is well known to have been 


written by Mr. Murphy, who has acknowledged it 


to me and many others. 

It is worthy of remark, in justice to Johnson's po- 
litical character, which has been misrepresented as 
abjectly submissive to power, that his Observations 
on the present State of Affairs, glow with as ani- 
mated a spirit of constitutional liberty as can be 
found any where. Thus be begins : © The time is 
now come, in which every Engliſhman expects to be 
informed of the national affairs; and in which he has 
a right to have that expectation gratiſied. For, 
whatever may be urged by Ministers, or those whom 
vanity or interest make the ſollowers of ministers, 
concerning the necessity of confidence in our go- 


vernours, and the presumption of prying with pro- 


fane eyes into the recesses of policy, it is evident 
that this reyerence can be claimed only by counsels 
yet unexecuted, and projects suspended in delibera- 
tion. But when a design has ended in miscarriage 
or success, when every eye and every ear is witness 


to general discontent, or general satisfaction, it is 


then a proper time to disentangle confusion and illus- 


trate obscurity; to shew by what causes every event 


was produced, and in what effects it is likely to 
terminate ; to lay down with distinct particularity 
what rumour. always huddles in general exclamation, 


or perplexes by indigested narratives; uns whenes | 
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known; but many of them are examples of elaborate 
criticism, in the most masterly style. In his review 
of the Memoirs of the Court of Augustus, be has 


IW imm ee ee 


happiness or calamity is derived, and whence it may 
be expected ; and honestly to lay before the people 
what inquiry can gather of the hs and conjecture 
can estimate of the future.” 

. — an jncontravertible price 


ciple, that in this country the people are the super- 
intendants of the conduct and measures of those by 


hom government is administered ; of the beneficial 


effect of which the present reign afforded an illustri- 
ous example, when addresses from all parts of the 
kingdom controuled an audacious attempt to intro- 
duce a new power subversive of the crown, 

A «till stronger proof of his patriotick spirit appears 
V 


cas; of whom, after describing him as a man well 
known to the world for his daring deſiance of power, 


when he thought it exerted on the side of wrong, he 
thus speaks : The Irish ministers drove him from 
his native country by a proclamation, in which they 
charged him with crimes of which they never intended 


to be called to the proof, and oppressed by methods 


equally irresistible by guilt and innocence. _ 
Let the man thus driven into exile, for having 

been the friend of his country, be received in every 

other place as a confessor of liberty; and let the tools 


df power be wn in e n d 
cannot impoverish. 


Some of his reviows in this Magazine are very sbort 


accounts of the pieces noticed, and I mention them 
only that Dr. Johnson's opinion of the works may be 
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'____  'regardless of the cant transmitted from age to age, 
| in praige of the ancient Romans. Thus: © I know 
| nat by any one but a school-boy in his declamation 
' -  bould whine over the Common- wealth of Rome, 
| which grew great only by the misery of the rest of 
| mankind. 'The Romans, like others, as soon as they 
| grew rich, grew corrupt; and in their corruption sold 
the lives and ſreedams of themselves, and of one 
anasather, Again, A people, who while they were 
poor robbed mankind ; and as soon as they became 
rich, robbed one another,” In his review of the 
MisecHanies in prose and verse, published by Eliza- 
beth Harrison; but written by many hands, he giyes 
an eminent proof at once of his orthodoxy and can- 
dour. The authours of tbe essays in prose seem 
generally to have imitated, or tried to imitate, the 
copiousness and luxuriance of Mra. Rame. This, 
however, is not all their praise; they have laboured 
to add to her brightness of imagery, her purity of 
sentiments. The poets have had Dr. Matis before 
their eyes; a writer, who, if he stood not in the first j 
class of genius, compensated that defect by a read 
application of his powers to the promotion of piety. = 1! 
'The attempt to employ the ornaments of romance in 
the decoration of religion, was, I think, first made by 
Mr. Boyle's Martyrdom of Theodora ; but Boyle's phi- 
losophical studies did not allow him time for the 
cultivation of style; and the completion of the great 
design was reserved for Mrs. Rowe, Dr. Watts was 
one of the first who taught the Dissenters to write 
and speak like other men, by shewing them that ele- 
gance might consist with piety, They would have 
both done honour to a better society, for they had 
that chart) which might well make ther failings be 
| T2 
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8 THE LIFE OF [LKrar. 47, 
forgotten; and with which the whole Christian world 
wish for communion; They were pure from all the 
heresies of an age, to which every opinion is become 
r ch6-uticead] cheocd: his Kitherto | 
| el ory 2h) | 
* —— the . interest of mankind re- 
W to be given to writers who please and do not 
corrupt, who instruet and do not weary. But to them | 
all buman ealogies are-vyin;whoth Tbelieve bed | 
-by angels, and numbered with the just.” 
His defence. of tea reer 
violent attack upon that elegant and popular bever- 
age, shews how very well a man of genius can write 1 
upon the slightest subject, when he writes, as the | 
Italians say, con amore: I suppose no person ever en- 
joyed with more relish the infusion of that fragrant | 
leaf than Johnson. The quantities which he drank | 
of it at all hours were so great, that his nerves must | 
have been uncommonly strong, not to have been ex- | 
tremely relaxed by such an intemperate use of it. He | 
assured me, that he never felt the least inconvenience | 
from it; which is a proof that the fault of his con- | 
stitution was rather a too great tension of fibres, than | 


CEOS 2 


the contrary. Mr. Hanway wrote an angry answer 
to Johnson's review of his Essay on Tea, and John- | 
on, after a full and deliberate pause, made a reply to | 
it; the only instance, I believe, in the whole course | 
of his liſe, when he condescended to oppose any 

thing that was written against him. I suppose when 
he thought of any of his little antagonists, he was 
ever ee eee ex eee | 
_—_ AUS ICE 35; | 


"ec Fre flit t pretiuam 1 1 menc certaminis hujus,” 
, cam vicths rity 'mecith cer tate ferehur.” 


q- : 
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But, indeed, the good Mr. Hanway laid himself so 
open to ridicule, that Johngon's n _—_— 
his attack were chiefly to make sport. 
The generosity with which he pleads the cause of 
Admiral Byng is highly to the honour of his heart 
and spirit. Though Voltaire affects to be witty upon 
the fate of that unfortunate officer, observing that he 
was shot © pour encourager les autres,” the nation has 
long been satisfied that bis life was sacrificed to the 
political fervour of the times. In the vault belong- 
ing to the Torrington family, in the church of 
Southill, in Bedfordshire, there is the following 
Epitaph upon his monument, which I have tran- 
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© TO THE PERPETUAL DISGRACE 


* OF PUBLICK JUSTICZ, 
E Tur Hod enn An Tons ByNnG:. Her. 


* ADMIRAL OF THE BLUE, 
© FELL Aa MARTYR: TO POLITICAL 


% PeRSECUTION, bal by 
E Mazxcu 14, IN. THE Year, 17573 
EN BRAVERY: AND LOYALTY / 
© WERE INSUFFICIENT SECURITIES 
© roR THE LirE and Honour or 
N Na vA! Orpicas,” 8 


' Johnson's most exquisite critical essay in the Lite- 

rary Magazine, and iudeed any where, is his review 

of Soame Jenyns's © Inquiry into the Origin of Evil.“ 
Jenyns was possessed of lively talents, and a style 
eminently pure and easy, and could very happily play 8 
with a light subject, either in prose or verse ; but nl 
when, he speculated on that most difficult and ex- + By 
cruciating question, the Origin of Evil, he “ ven- 


„ ͤ rn tr Or [Wing 


tored far beyond his depth,” and, accordingly, was 
enposed by Johnson, both with acute argument and 
brilliant wit. I remember when the late Mr. Bick- 
nell's humourous entitled * The Musi- 
. cal Travels of Joel Coll) yer,” in which a dight attempt 
is made S ene, was ascribed to Soatne 
Jetyns, * Ha } (g Jahnson) I thought I had given 
_ im enough of it“ 
His triumph over Jonyns is thus deseribed by my 
friend Mr, Courtenay in his Poetical Review of the 
Hterary and moral Character of Dr. Johne on;“ a per- 
formance of such merit, that had I not bee a honoured 
with 2 very kind and partial notice in it, I should 
ecto the sentiments of men of ths first taste loudly 
in its praise 


When specious dh with eas scan 

© Ttzannrce of evil Runden et aum man; 

6 Revive Arabian tales, and yamly hope 

* To rival St. John, and bis scholar Pope: 

Though me taphysicks spreatt the gloom of night, 
By reasons star he guides out ging sight; 

The bounds of * marks, and points the 


way 
6e To pathless Gate where Wes sages stray; 
Where, like a farthing link boy, Jenyns stands, 


And the dim torch drops Tom a. Peblo hands, ** 


Some thine after Dr. Johnsons death 1 
papers and muganines an Wliberdl arid petulant attack upon fim, in 
8 ꝓ—ñ — 

e e gentleman, who had quietly submitted to the cri- 
ons dhnson lived, It 722 as. characteristicks of 

Far circumstances of abuse which had circulated 

4 — 7, It Was an ünbecochlitig indulgence of puny 
W 
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would have afforded him an innocent soothing relief 
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This year Mr, William Payne, brother of the 16 
bookseller of that name, published“ An 


Introduction to the Game of Draughts,” to which 


Johnson contributed a Dedication to the Earl f 
Rochford,* and a Preſuce, * both of which are admir- 
ably adapted to the treatise to which they are pre- 
fixed. Johnson, I beheye, did not play at draughts 
after leaving College, by which he suffered; for" it 


from the melancholy which distressed him so oſten. 1 
have heard him regret that he had not learnt to play at 


cards; and the gare of draughts we know is peculi- 


arly calculated to fix the attention without straining 


it. There is a composure and gravity in draughts 


vu insensibly e the mn ; Fung 1 


n ee datos wh W Nb 
sorry for it ; for he was then become an avowed, ani fas tiny Lord 
Bishop of London, who had a serious conversation with him on the 
subject, assures me] a eincere Christian. r 
' Johnson's numerous friends would patiently bear to have the 

of their master stigmatized by no mean pets; but that, at least, one 


would be found to retort. — ent holes on ; 


Epitaph was met in the same publick field by an answer, in ternis 
Oo A's as wanton, ONO AA 


| eee eee ge 2 "4 
Hens lies a little ugly nabsevns e; 

Who judging only from its wrrtched self, 175 ins 
* 1 Fecbly attempted, petulant and vain, 4. 115 ve . 
«© The © Origin of Evil,” to explain. 1 
N A Sibbe Genlas at this elf Gele 1 
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ingly, the Dutch are fond of it, as they are of smoak- 
ing, of the sedative influence of which, though he 
himself never smoaked, be had a high opinion.“ Be- 
sides, there is in draughts some exercise of the facul- 
ties; and, accordingly, Jonson wishing to dignify the 
subject in his Dedication with what is most estimable 
in it, observes, ! Triflers may find or make any thing 
a-trifle ; but since it is the great characteristick of a | 
wise man to see events in their causes, to obviate | 
consequences, and ascertain contingencies, your 
Lordship will think nothing a trifle. by which the 
wind is inured to caution, nne | 
"As one of the Yetle-gnceglonglodrantagee which be 
did not disdain to take by his pen, as a man whose 
profession was literature, he this year accepted of a | 
guinea from Mr. Robert Dodsley, for writing the in- | 
troduction to The London Chronicle,” an evening | 
Bj news- paper; and even in 80 slight a performance 
| | — _ exhibited peculiar talents. This Chronicle still sub- 
| | sists, and from what I observed, when I was abroad, 


| has a more extensive circulation upon the Continent 
il _ than any of the English news-papers. It was con- 
1 S tantly read by Johnson himself; and it is but just to 
observe, that it has all along been distinguished for 
good sense, accuracy, moderation, and delicacy. 
Another instance of the same nature has. been 
communicated to me by the Reverend Dr. Thomas 
Campbell, who has done himself considerable credit 
by his own writings, „Sitting with Dr. Johnson 
one moruing alone, he asked me if I had known Dr. 
Madden, who was authour of the premium- scheme 
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in Ireland. On my answering in the eee 
and also that I had for some years lived in his neigh- 


bourhoad; &c. he begged of me that when I returned 


to Ireland, I would endeayour to procure for him a 


poem of Dr. Madden's.called Boulter's Monument.” 
The reason (said he) why I wish for it, is this: when 
Dr. Madden came to London, he submitted that 
work to my castigation ; and I remember I blotted a 
great many lines, and might bave blotted many more, 


without making the poem worse. However, the 


Doctor was very thankful, and very generous, for he 


gave me ten gyineas, which tas 40 me at uy tme @ 


Fu um. 


He this year resumed his scheme of giving an edi 


tion of Shakspeare with notes. He issued Proposals 


of considerable length,“ in which he sbewed that he 
perfectly well knew what a variety of research such 
an undertaking required; put his indolence prevented 
him from pursuing it with that diligence which alone 


can collect those scattered facts, that genius, however 
acute, penetrating, and luminous, cannot” discover 


by its own force, It is remarkable, that at this time 
his fancied activity was for the moment 80 


vigorous, | 
that he promised his work should be published before 


Christmas, 1757. Yet nine years elapsed before»it 
8aw the light, His throes in bringing it forth had 
been severe and remittent; and at last we may al- 
most conclude: that the Cæsarian operation was per- 


formed by the knife of Churchill, whose upbraiding 
ite, I dare ay, made Nee 8 "friends unge Kim 
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He br subscriber bites his hook; _ 
And takes your cash ; but wheres the book ? 
No matter where; wise fear, you know, 


E Forbids the robbing of & fot ; 


« But what, to serve our private ends, 
- * Forbids the cheating of our friends p | 


About this period he was offered a living of con- 


_ iderable. value in Lincolnsbire, if he were inclined 


to enter into holy orders. It was a rectory in the gift 
of Mr, Langton, the father of his much valued and. 
But be did not accept of itz partly I believe from a 
conscientious motive, being persuaded that his tem- 


per and habits rendered him unfit for that assiduous 
and familiar instruotion ol the vulgar and ignorant, 


which be held to be an essential duty in a clergyman; 
and partly because his love of a London life was 80 
xtrong, that he would, bave thought himself an exile 
in any other place, particularly if residing in the 
country: Whoever would wish to see bis thoughts 


upon that subject displayed in their full force, may 
peruse the Adventurer, Number 126. 


1757: Arr. 48. Jiu 1757 it does not appear that 
he published any thing, except some of those articles in 
the Literary Magazine, which have been mentioned. 
That magazine, after Johnson ceased to write in it, 
gradually declined, though the popular epithet of An- 
tigallican was added toit; and in July 1758 it expired, 
He probably prepared a part of his Shakspeare this 
year, and he dictated a speech on the Subject of an 
Address to the Throne, after the expedition to Roch- 
fort, which was delivered by one of his friends, 1 
know got in what publick meeting. It is printed in 


| the Gentleman's Magazine for October 1785 as his, 
and bears sufficient marks of authenticity, - | 


* 
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By the favour of Mr. Joseph Cooper Walker, of 
the Treasury, Dublin, I have obtained a copy of the 
e 7 
of * Diwverivdac on ths e dea 
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0 extanias q cone, Esd. 
W 
I Nuvs lately, by the favour of Mr. Faulkner, 
seen your account of Ireland, and cannot forbear to 
solieit a prosecution of your design. Sir William 
Temple complains that Ireland is less known than 
any other country, as to its ancient state. The na- 
tives have had little leisure, and little encouragement 
for enquiry ; and strangers, not Knowing the lan- 
have had no ability. 5 
« f have bag viahed that the adh Nterdture wers | 
cultivated.* Ireland is known by tradition to have 
been once the seat of piety and learning; and surely 
it would be very acceptable to all those who are 
curious either in the original of nations, or the 
affinities of lan to be further inſormed of 
the revolution of a. people 80, ancient, and once 80 
illustrious. 
i What relation there is between the Welch and 


Irish language, or between the. language of Ireland 


ue celebrated oratour, Mr, Floods has shown himself to be 
of Dr, Johnsom 's opiriion ; having by his will bequeathed his estate, 
after the death of his wiſe Lady Frances, to the Univetsity of 
| Dublin; ( desiring that immediately. after the aid estate shall come 
into their possession, they shall appoint two professors, one for the 
study of the native Erse or Irish language, and the other for the 
study of Irish antiquities and Irish 3 for the study of any 
other European language illustrative of, or auxiliary to, the atudy of 
Iich antiquities or Irish history; and that they shall give yearly 
two liberal premiums for two compositions, one in verre, and the 
eta: oc 
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and that of Biscay, deserves enquiry. Of these pro- 


- vinicial and unextended tongues, it seldom happens 


that more than one are understood by any one man; 
and, therefore, it seldom happens that a fair com- 
ion can be made. I hope you will continue to 
cultivate this kind of learning, which has too long 
lain neglected, and which, if it be suffered to remain 
in oblivion for another century, may, perhaps, never 
be retrieved. As I wish well to all useful under- 
takings, I would not ſorbear to let you know how 
much you deserve in my opinion, from all lovers of 
study, and how much Hoy my work * * 
to, Sir, 
Wi. Your most =" 
„ 196. 0p humble servant, 
ee un ths Sax. Jenna.” - 


$S 4K 


© TO THR ATVEREND Ne. THOK46 wee. 
© © Drank, * 28045 3 4a; word $442 


a Maas1t1 of pa” a learned. gentleman, 
and good Latin poet, has a mind to sce Oxford. * 
have given him a letter to Dr. Huddesſord, and 
shall be glad if you will 8 and shew 
him any thing in Oxford. 825 

W e eee 
I long to see you all, but cannot conveniently 
come yet. You might write to me now and then, 


| e mad agar 
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mores. Professors forget their friends.” I shall cer- 


n wann Fan, 4 
| Wer- * C43 
ele „SA. Jonxsoxw. 
* —— my compliments to Mr. Wite." 


\ Matt # 


eee een ue 


from the review of his Dictionary in the Bibliotheque 


des Savam, and a list of subscribers to his Shak- 
speare, which Mr. Burney eee — 


| be wrote the following anower's 


© TO MR. BURKE, IN lc whom NORFOLK, 
nn 


4 THAT I ly show myself sensible & your 


favours, and not commit the same fault a second 
time, I make haste to answer the letter which I re- 


ceived this morning. The truth is, the other Bike- 


wise was received, and I wrote an answer; but being 


desirous to transmit you some proposals and receipts, 


I waited till T could find a convenient conveyance, 
and day was passed after day, till other things drove 
it N my thoughts ; yet not so, but that I remember 
with great pleasure your commendation of my Dic- 


3 « Miss Jones lived at Oxford, and was often of our parties. 
She was a very ingenious poetess, and published a volume of poems; 


and, on the whole, was a most sensible, agreeable, and amiable 


woman. She was sister to the Reverend River Jones, Chanter of 
Christ Church cathedral at Oxford, and Johnson used to call her the 


 Chantress, I have heard him often address her in this passage from 


© It PzxszROS0 :* 
© Thee, Chantress, oft the woods among 
'< I woo,” Ae. 
* Tom, III. wats. 
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younry. Tour praise was welcome, not only because 
I believe it was sincere, but because praise has been 
very scarce. A man of your candour will be sur- 


prised when I tell you, that among all my acquaint- 
. ance-there were ouly two, who upon the publication 


of my book did not endeavour to depress me with 
threats of censure from the publick, or with gbjec- 
tions learned from those who had learned them from 
my own Preface. Your's is the only letter af good- 
will that I have received; though, +47 09A 
mised something of that sort from Sweden. | 


« How my new edition! will 6 | 


not; the subscription has not been very successful. 
I shall publish about March. 


H you can direct me how to bend proposals, I 
Should wish that they were in such hands, & 

« I remember, Sir, in some of the first letters with 
which you fayoured me, you mentioned your lady. 
May I enquire after her? In return for the favours 
which you have shewn me, it is not much to tell 
S 

happiness. I am, Sir, 
on « Your most obliged,, ---. 
And most humble servant, 


„ - ©. Sax. Jounzon.” 
© Gough-square, Dec. 26 4757+ 


In 1786 we find bim, it should seem, ble | 


and pleasant a state of existence, as constitutional 
— EI EY: pg 
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0 170 ENV JARGrOn, £59. AT LANGTON, | 
Kt Set LISCOLNSHIERE. 
” DEAREST SIR, 
« | Musr have indeed slept very fast, not to 
have been 3 by your letter. None of your 


when you left me 3 ds what is worse, my omisson 
of an answer to your first le tier, will prove that I am 
not much wiser. But 1 go on as I formerly did, 
Jevigning 10 be some time er other both ach and 
wise; and yet eultivate neither mind nor fortune. 


Do you take notice of my example, and learn the 


danger of delay. When I was as you are now, 
towering in confidence -of twenty-one, little did I 
r eme eee e what I now 


am. 
But you do vot seem ts need my admonition. 


You are busy in acquiring and in communicating 


knowledge, and while you are studying, enjoy the 


end of study, by making others wiser and happier. 
I was much pleased with the tale that you told me 


of being tutour to your sisters. I, who have no 


sisters nor brothers, look with some degree of inno- 


cent envy on those who may be said to be born to 
friends; and cannot see, without wonder, how rarely 
that native union is afterwards regarded. It some- 
times, indeed, happens, that some supervenient cause 
of discord may overpower this original amity ; but it 


seems to me more frequently thrown away with leyity, 


or lost by negligence, than destroyed by injury or 
violence. We tell the ladies that good wives make 


good husbands; „ 
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I am satisfied with your stay at home, as Juvenal 


with his friend's retirement to Cums: I know that 
| Jour absence is best, though it be not best for me. 


| * Quanrvis digressu weteris confusus amici, 
1 lamen vacuis quad sedem fig ere Cumis 
0. Destmnet, e 111m civ n donare hl Ry” 


; „Igo is good Cumæ, but who must be 


. and will ve, if my wisbes can 


till sbe shall in time be as old. But Ie 


this, that she has not scattered ber precepts zu the 


indz at lest nat dene yehich dhe bevtowed upon 


you. 
4 « The. two Wartons just looked pole oy deny 


and were taken to ser Lens, where, David“ says, 


they were starved for want of company to keep them 


warm. David and Doddy? have had a new quarrel, 
and, I think, cannot conveniently quarrel any more. 


Cleone' was well acted by all the characters, but 


Bellamy left nothing to be desired. I went the first 
night, and supported it as well as I might; for Doddy, 


you know, is my patron, and I would not desert him, 
The play was very well received. Doddy, after the 


"_ was over, went every night to the stage-side, 


and'cryed at the distress of poor Cleone. 


I have left off housekeeping, and therefore 


made presents of the game which you were pleased 


to send me. The pheasant I gave to Mr. Richard; 


son, the bustard to Dr. Lawrence, and the pot I 


r e og? ha 1 


„ Mr; ee | Wed I : donde bo 
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* Mr. Samuel Richardson, authburol Clan. * 
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desires that her compliments and good wishes may 
be accepted by the family ; and I make the same 
request for myself. 


« Mr. Reynolds has within these fow days akin 


his price to twenty guineas a head, and Miss is much 
employed in miniatures. I know not any body 


[else] whose prosperity has encreased since you left 


“Murphy is to have his © Orphan of China” acted 
next month; and is therefore, I suppose, happy. I 
wish I conld tell you of any great good to which I 
was approaching, but at present my prospects do not 


when I find that you, dear Sir, remember, 
« Your affectionate, humble servant, 
Jan. 9, 1785. Sa. Jonxsox.“ 


«To MR. BURNET, AT re NOR HOLE. 
* SIR, | ; 
« Your kindness is s0 great, and my claim to 
any particular regard from you so little, that I am at 
a loss how to express my sense of your favours; but 
I am, indeed, much pleased to be thus distinguished 
by you. 


„am ashamed to tell you that my! Shakspeare 


but I did not promise them more than I promised 
myself. It will, OP be F before sum- 
mer. 

« T have sent you a bundle of proposals, which, I 
think, do not profess more than I have mann. per- 


6 This letter was an answer to one in which was n 


N for the payment eee to his Shakepeare, 
a * * 


much delight me; however, I am always pleased 


will not be out so soon as I promised my subscribers; 
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formed. I have printed many of the plays, and have 
hitherto left very few passages unexplained; where I 


am quite at a loss, I confess my ignorance, which is 


seldom done by commentators. 


„ have, likewise, inclosed twelve receipts; not 


that I mean to impose upon you the trouble of push- 
ing them, with more importunitythan may seem pro- 


per, but that you may rather have more than fewer 
than you shall want. The proposals you will dis- 


seminate as there shall; be an opportunity. I once 
printed them at length in the Chronicle, and some of 
my friends (I believe Mr. Murphy, who formerly 

wrote the Gray's-Inn Jouroal) Introduce them with 
a splendid encomium. 

« Since the Life of Browne, I have walls a little 
engaged, from time to time, in the Literary Maga- 
zine, but not very lately. I have not the collection 
by me, and therefore cannot draw out a catalogue of 
my own parts, but will do it, and send it. Do not 
buy them, for I will gather all those that have any 
thing of mine in them, and send them to Mrs. Bur- 
ney, as a small token of gratitude for the * 


which she is pleased to bestow upon me, 


Jam, Sir, Fe 
« Your most obliged 
And most humble servant, 


7 e March 8, 1758. & Sam. Jonxsox.“ 


"yp. Res hes Cats 
lowing memorandum, which I take the liberty to.in- 


sert in his own genuine easy style. I love to exhibit 


sketches of my illustrious friend by various eminent 
hands. 


« Soon ae this, Mc, Burney, during a viait to 
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the capital, had an interview with him in Gough- 
square, where he dined and drank tea with bim, and 
was introduced to the acquaintance of Mrs. Wil- 


liams. After dinner, Mr. Johnson proposed to Mr. 
Burney to go up with him into his garret, which 


being accepted, he there found about five or six 
Greek folios, a deal writing-desk, and a chair and a 
half. Johnson giving to bis guest the entire seat, 


tottered himself on one with only three legs and 
one arm. Here he gave Mr. Burney Mrs. Wil- 
liams's history, and shewed him some volumes of his 


Shakspeare already printed, to prove that he was 
in earnest. Upon Mr. Burney's opening the first 


volume, at the Merchant of Venice, he observed to 


him, tl that he seemed to be more severe on War- 
burton than Theobald. 0 poor Tib. ! (said John- 
son) he was ready knocked down to my hands; 


Warburton stands between me and him.“ But, Sir, 


(aid Mr, Burney,) you'll have Warburton upon your 


bones, won't you? No, Sir; he'll not come out: 


he'll only growl in his den.“ But you think, Sir, 


that Warburton is a superiour critick to Theobald? 


O, Sir, he'd make two-and-fifty Theobalds, cut 


into slices! The worst of Warburton is, that he has 


a rage for saying something, hen there's nothing to 
be said. Mr. Burney then asked him whether he 


had seen the letter which Warburton had written in 


answer to a pamphlet addressed To the most im- 
pudent Man alive.” He answered in the negative. 
Mr. Burney told him it was supposed to be written 
by Mallet. The controversy now raged between the 


friends of Pope and Bolingbroke; and Warburton 


and Mallet were the leaders of the several parties. 
Mr. FU NNE, Warbur- 
| V2 
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ton's book against Bolingbroke's Philosophy? © No, 
Sir; I have never read Bolingbroke's impiety, and 
therefore am not interested about its confutation.”” 


On the fiſteenth of April he began a new periodical 


paper; entitled Fux Ibn, “* which came out 
every Saturday in a weekly news-paper, called © The 
Universal Chronicle, or Weekly Gazette,” published 
by Newbery. I hese essays were continued till April 


number, twelve were contributed by his friends; of 


which, Numbers 33, 93, and 96, were written by 


Mr. Thomas Warton; No. 67 by Mr. Langton; and 
No. 76, 79, and 82, by Sir Joshua Reynolds; the 

coneluding words of No. 82, and pollute his can- 
vas with deformity,” being added by 3 as Sir 
Jane informed me. 


The Ipxnx is evidently the work of the same mind 


wich produced the RamsLER, but has less body and 
more spirit. It has more variety of real life, and 
greater facility of language. He describes the mise- 
ries of idleness, with the lively sensations of one who 


has felt them; and in his private memorandums 


while engaged in it, we find “This year I hope to 
learn diligence,” Many of these | excellent essays 
were written as hastily as an ordinary letter. Mr. 
Langton remembers Johnson, when on a visit at Ox- 
ford, asking him one evening how long it was till the 


post went out; and on being told about half an 


| hour, he exclaimed, “ then we shall do very well.“ 
Ile upon this instantly sat down and finished an Idler, 


which it was necessary should be in London the next 
5 Nr. e baun + + Fang wish to read 


e 7 Prayers and Meditations p. 30. Ns 


5, 1760. Of one hundred and three, their total 
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it, “Sir, (said be) you shall not do more than I have 


done myself.“ He then folded it up, and sent it 
Yet there are in the Idler several papers which shew 
as much profundity of thought, and labour of lan- 
guage, as any of this great man's writings. No. 14, 


Robbery of time; No. 24, © Thinking ;” No. 


41, © Death of a friend; No. 43, © Flight of time; 


No. 51, © Domestick greatness unattainable:“ No. | 


52, *“ Self-denial :” No. 58, © Actual, how short of 


fancied, excellence ;” No. 89, Physical evil moral 
good;” and his concluding paper on © The horrour 
_ of the last,“ will prove this assertion. I know not 
why a motto, the usual trapping of periodical papers, 


is prefixed to very few of the Idlers, as I haye heard 
Johnson commend the <ustom : and he never could 


be at a loss for one, his memory being stored with in- 


numerable passages of the classicks. In this series of 
essa ys he exhibits admirable instances of grave hn- 
mour, of which he had an uncommon share. Nor 

on some occasions has he repressed that power of so- 
phistry which he possessed in so eminent a degree. 


In No: 11, he treats with the utmost contempt. the 
. - opinion that our mental faculties depend, in some 
degree, upon the weather; an opinion, which they 
who have never experienced its truth are not to be 
envied, and of which he himself could not but be 


sensible, as the effects of weather upon him were very 
visible. Yet thus he declaims: © Sarely, nothing is 
more reproachful to a being endowed with reason, 
than to resign its powers to the influence of the air, 


and live in dependence on the weather and the 
wind for the only blessings which nature has put into 


our power, tranquillity and benevolence.— This dis- 
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kt tinction of seasons is produced only by imagination 

| operating on luxury. To temperance, every day is 
bright; and every hour is propitious to diligence. 
He that shall resolutely excite his faculties, or exert 
his virtues, will soon make himself superiour to the 

seasons; and may set at defiance the morning mist 

and the evening damp, the blasts of the east, 4 the 
clouds of the south.“ 

Alas! it is too certain, that * che frame has 
delicate fibres, and there is a fine sensibility, such in- 
fluences of the air are irresistible. He might as well 
* have bid defiance to the ague, the palsy, and all other 
1 bodily disorders. Such OY! of the mind is false 
| elevation. | 


«a 3 
= . 
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e think the Romans call it Stoicism.” 


But in this number of his Idler his spirits seem to 
run riot; for in the wantonness of his disquisition he 
forgets, for a moment, even the reverence for that 

which he held in high respect; and describes © the 

attendant on a Court,” as one whose business is to 

| watch the looks of a being, weak and Walid as him- 

| Self.“ 

5 His unqualified ridicule of rhetorical gesture or ac- | 
tion is not, surely, a test of truth; yet we cannot help 
admiring how well it is adapted to produce the effect 

which he wished. © Neither the judges of our laws, 

da.or che representatives of our people, would be much 
datfected by laboured gesticulations, or believe any 
man the more because he rolled his eyes, or puffed 

3 his cheeks, or spread abroad his arms, or stamped the 

ground, or thumped his breast; or turned his eyes 

Wc: sometimes to the ceiling, and sometimes to tbe 
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A casual coincidence with other writers, of aun 


adoption of a sentiment or image which has been 

found in the writings of another, and afterwards ap- 
in the mind as one's own, is not unfrequent. 
The richness of Johnson's. fancy, which could supply 
his page abundantly on all occasions, and the strength 

of his memory, which at once detected the real owner 
of any thought, made him less liable to the impu- 
tation of plagiarism than, perhaps, any of our writers. 


In the Idler, however, there is a paper, in whieh con- 
versation is assimilated to a bowl of punch, where 


there is the same train of comparison as in a poem by 
Blacklock, in his collection published in 1756; in 
which a parallel is ingeniously drawn between human 

life and that liquor. It ends, 


e Say, then, physicians of each kind, 

te Who cure the body or the mind, 

« What harm in drinking can there be, 
* Since punch and life so well agree? 


+0 


To the Idler, when collected in volumes, he ad- 


ded, beside the Essay on Epitaphs, and the Disser- 
tation on those of Pope, an Essay on the Bravery of 
the English common Soldiers. He, however, omit- 
ted one of the original papers, which in the ſolio copy, 
is No. 22. * 


“ TO THE REVEREND MR. THOMAS WAR TON. 


_ © DEAR sI, 


* Youn, notes upon my poet were very accept- 


table. I beg that you will be 0 kind as to continue 


# — Fourit bs Stockdale GE EN 
| of Johnson's Miscellaneous Pieces, 
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your searches. It will be reputable to my work, 


and suitable to your professorship, to have something 
of yours in the notes. As you have given no direc- 
tions about your name, I shall thereſore put it. I 
wish your brother would take the same trouble. A 
commentary must arise from the fortuitous discoveries 


of many men in devious. walks of literature. Some 


of your remarks are on plays already printed : but I 


purpose to add an Appendix nan 
comes too late. 


Lou give yourself too much uneasiness, dear Sir, 
about the loss of the papers. The loss is nothing, 


if nobody has found them; nor even then, perhaps, 
if the numbers be known. You are not the only 


friend that has had the same mischance. You may 


a ir your want out of a stock, which is deposited 
with Mr. Allen, of Magdalen-Hall; or out of a 


a 


parcel which I have just sent to Mr. Chambers? for the 


use of any body that will be so kind as to want them. 


Mr. Langtons are well; and Miss Roberts, whom I 


have at last brought to speak, upon the information 
which you gave me, that she had e say. 

«C] am, &c. | 

* [Londen] April ts 1758. BY © SAM. Jonxsox.“ 


TO THE NA... 
© DEAR amn, 


Tov will receive "this by Mr. Baretti, a gen- 


tleman particularly intitled to the notice and kindness 
of the Professor of poesy. He has time but for a 


3% Receipts for Shakopeare.” 


ve Then of Lincoln . Now Sir Robert Chambers, one 


4 


-- 
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short stay, and will be glad to have it filled up with 
as much as he can hear and see. 


« In recommending another to your favour, I ought 
not to omit thanks for the kindness which you have 


shown to myself. Have you any more notes on 


Shakspeare ? I shall be glad of them. 


* I see your pupil sometimes: his mind is as 
exalted as his stature. I am half afraid of him; 
but he is no less amiable than formidable. He will, 
if the forwardness of his spring be not blasted, be 
a credit to you, and to the University, He brings 
some of my plays * with him, which he has my per- 
mission to shew you, on condition you will hide them 
from "np body else. 

„ ] am, dear Sir, &c. | 

\®[Lendon, June 1, 1758. % Sam, Jonxsox.“ 


© TO BENNET LANGTON, ESQ. OF TRINITY COLEGE, 
OXFORD, 
„ DBAR 8IR, 
«'Tnoven I might have ee! to hear from 
you, upon your entrance into a new state of life at a 


new place, yet recollecting, (not without some de- 


gree of shame, ) that I owe you a letter upon an old 
account, I think it my part to write first. This, 
indeed, I do not only from complaisance but from 
interest; for living on in the old way, I am very 


glad of a correspondent so capable as yourself, to 


diversify tho hours. You have, at present, too many 


Mr. Langton.” 
2 « Part of the impression of the Shakspeare, which Dr. Johnson 


conducted alone, and published by 9 This edition came 
out in 1763.“ 
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novelties about you to need any help from me to 
drive along your time. | 

I know not any thing more pleasant, or more 
mstructive, than to compare experience with expec- 
tation, or to register from time to time the difference 
between idea and reality. It is by this kind of ob- 

4 servation that we grow daily less liable to be disap- 

pointed. You, who are very capable of anticipating 

|  _ faturity, and raising.phantoms before your own eyes, 

must often have imagined to yourself an academical 

life, and have conceived what would be the manners, 

| the views, and the conversation, of men devoted to 

letters; how they would choose their companions, 

1 bo they would direct their studies, and how they 

| would regulate their lives. Let me know what you 
expected, and what you have fotind. At least record 

it to yourself before custom has reconciled you to the 

| scenes before you, and the disparity of your disco- 

| | veries to your hopes has yanished from your mind. 

_ | pb It is a rule never to be forgotten, that whatever 

4 - strikes strongly, should be described while the first 1 

pot impression remains fresh upon the mind. 1 | I 

EI love, dear Sir, to think on you, and, there- If 
fore, should willingly write more to you, but that the | 
post will not now give me Jeave to do more than send | 
my compliments to Mr. Warton, and tell you that I 
am, dear Sir, most affectionately, 


eco ed — — * * 


„ 


« Your very humble servant, | IJ SS 


| | | 3 7 es June 28, 1757. 1 SAM. Jonxsox. 
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& TO BEN NET LAN TON, Esa. AT LANGTON, NEAR 
i SPILSBY, LINCOLNSHIRE. 
*© DEAR SIR, | 


„1 gnovtD be sorry to think that what en- 
grosses the attention of my friend, should have no 


part of mine. Your mind is now full of the fate of 


Dury 5* but his fate is past, and nothing remains but 
to try what reflection will suggest to mitigate the 


terrours of a violent death, which is more formidable 


at the first glance, than on a nearer and more steady 
view. A violent death is never very painful; the 
only danger is lest it should be unprovided. But if 
a man can be supposed to make no provision for death 
in war, what can be the state that would have 


awakened him to the care of futurity ? when would 


that man have prepared himself to die, who went 
to seek death without preparation? What then can 
be the reason why we lament more him that dies of 
a wound, than him that dies of a fever ? A man that 
languishes with disease, ends his life with more pain, 
but with less virtue; he leaves no example to his 
friends, nor bequeaths any honour to his descendants. 
The only reason why we lament a soldier's death, is, 
that we think he might have lived longer; yet this 
cause of grief is common to many other kinds of 
death which are not so passionately bewailed. The 
truth is, that every death is violent which 1 is the effect 


2 Major General Alexander Dy of the first regiment of foot- 
guards, who fell in the gallant discharge of his duty, near St. Cas, 
in the well-known unfortunate expedition against France, in 1758. 
His lady and Mr. Langton's mother were sisters. He left an only 


5on, Lieutenant-Colonel 8 who has a company in the same 
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of accident ; every death, which is not gradually 
brought on by the miseries of age, or when life is 
extinguished for any other reason than that it is burnt 
out. He-that dies before sixty, of a cold or con- 
sumption, dies, in reality, by a violent death; yet 
his death is borne with patience only because the 
cause of his untimely end is silent and invisible. 
Let us endeavour to see things as they are, and then 


enquire whether we ought to complain. Whether 


to see life as it is, will give us much consolation, I 
know / not; but the consolation which is drawn from 
truth, if any there be, is solid and durable; that 
which may be derived from errour, must be, like its 
original, fallacious and fugitive. I am, dear, dear 


Sir, your most humble servant, 


Sept. 21, 1758. 4 Sam, Jonnson.” 


1759: =TAT. 50,]—Ix 1759, in the month of 
January, his mother died at the great age of ninety, 
an event which deeply affected him; not that © his 
mind had acquired no firmness by the contemplation 
of mortality; but that his reverential affection for - 
her was not abated by years, as indeed he retained 
all his tender feelings even to the latest period of his 
life. * I have been told that he regretted much his 
not having gone to visit his mother for several years, 
previous to her death. But he was constantly en- 


gaged in literary. labours which confined him to 


London; and though he bad not the comfort of 
seeing his aged parent, he contributed n to 


ber support. 


Soon after this event, he wrote his a 1 


rn Fi 


J 
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PnixcR of ARTSSNIA;“ * concerning the publica- 
tion of which Sir John Hawkins guesses vaguely and 
idly, instead of having taken the trouble to inſorm 
himself with authentick precision. Not to trouble 
my readers with a repetition of the Knight's reveries, 
I have to mention, that the late Mr. Strahan the 
printer told me, that Johnson wrote it, that with the 
profits he might defray the expence of his mother's 
funeral, and pay some little debts which she had 
left. He told Sir Joshua Reynolds that he com- 
posed it in the evenings of one week, sent it to the 
press in portions as it was written, and had never 
since read it over. Mr. Strahan, Mr. Johnston, and 
Mr. Dodsley purchased it ſor a hundred pounds, but 


aſterwards paid him twenty-five pounds more, when 


it came to a second edition, 
Considering the large sums which have been re- 


ceived for compilations, and works requiring not 


much more genius than compilations, we cannot but 
wonder at the very low price which he was content 
to receive for this admirable performance ; which, 

though he had written nothing else, would have 
rendered his name immortal in the world of litera- 
ture. None of his writings has been so extensively 
diffused over Europe; for it has been translated into 
most, if not all, of the modern languages. This 
Tale, with all the charms of oriental imagery, and 
all the force and beauty of which the English lan- 
guage is capable, leads us through the most impor- 
tant scenes of human life, and shews us that this 
stage of our being is full. of © vanity and vexation 
of spirit.“ To those who look no further than the 


present life, or who maintain that human nature has 
not fallen from the state in which it was created, the 


1 ry n — 


produced it is 80 highly raised, that I can scarcely 
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instruction of this sublime story will be of no avail. 
But they who think justly, and feel with strong 
sensibility, will listen with eagerness and admiration 
to its truth and wisdom. Voltaire's CAN DIR, written 
to refute the system of Optimism, which it has ac- 


complisbed with brilliant suocess, is wonderfully 
similar in its plan and conduct to Johnson's Ras- 


SELAS 3 insomuch, that I have heard Johnson say, 
that if they had not been published 80 closely one 
after the other that there was not time for imitation, 
it would have been in vain to deny that the scheme 
of that which came latest was taken from the other. 
Though the proposition illustrated by both these 
works was the same, namely, that in our present 


State there is more evil than good, the intention of 
the writers was very different. Voltaire, I am afraid, 


meant only by wanton profaneness to obtain a spor- 
tive victory over religion, and to discredit the belief 
of a superintending Providence: Johnson meant, 
by shewing the unsatisfactory nature of things tem- 
poral, to direct the hopes of man to things eternal. 


| Raxgelas, as was observed to me by a very accom- 


plished lady, may be considered as a more enlarged 
and more deeply philosophical discourse in prose, 
upon the interesting truth, which in his Vanity 
of Human Wishes he had 80 . enforces 


| in verse. 


The fund of thinking which this work contains is 
auch, that almost every sentence of it may furnish a 


subject of long meditation. I am not satisfied if a 


year passes without my having read it through ; and 
at every perusal, my admiration of the mind which 
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believe that I had the honour of enjoying the inti- 
macy of such a man. 

I restrain myself from quoting passages from this 
excellent work, or even referring to them, because I 
should not know what to select, or, rather, what to 
omit. I shall, however, transcribe one, as it shews 
how well he could state the arguments of those who 
believe in the appearance of departed spirits; a doe- 


trine which . PAP a | 


ever positively held - 
ke Ki yours Ger e eee the 


Prince,) I will promise you safety: there is no danger 


mee he that is once buried will be seen 
no more. 


| I seen no more, (paid Imlac;) : 


I will not undertake to maintain, against the concur- 
rent and unvaried testimony of all ages, and of all 


nations. There is no people, rude or learned, among 


whom apparitions of the dead are not related and 


believed. This opinion, which prevails as far as 


human nature is diffused, could become universal 
only by its truth; those that never heard of one 
another, would not have agreed in a tale which 
nothing but. experience. can make credible. 'That it 


is doubted by single cavillers, can very little weaken _ 
the general evidence; and some who deny it with 


their tongues, confess it by their fears.” 


Notwithstanding my high admiration of Rasselas, 


c 
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I will not maintain that the * morbid melancholy” in 


Johnson's constitution may not, perhaps, have made 


life appear to him more insipid and unhappy than it 


generally is ; ; for I am sure that he had less enjoyment 
from it than I have. Yet, whatever additional shade 


bis own particular sensations may have thrown on 
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14 Fe his representation of life, attentive: observation and 


| © close inquiry have convinced me, that. there is too 
[| much of reality in the gloomy picture. The truth, 
1 however, is, that we judge of the happiness and misery 
Ek 'of life differently at different times, according to the 
q 1 state of our changeable frame. I always remember a 
| _ -remark made to me by a Turkish lady; educated in 
| 1 France, Ma foi, Momsierir, notre \bonheur depend de 
14 I ſapon que notre gung circulo. This have I learnt 
_n | from a pretty hard course of experience, and would, 
from sincere benevolence, impress upon all who ho- 
. nour this book with” a perusal, that until a steady 
conviction is obtained, that the present life is at: 
—__ -*  Imperlect state, and only a passage to a better, if we 
0 domply with the divine scheme of progressive im- 
pPtrovement; and also that it is a part of the mysteri- 
id | ous plan of Providence, that intellectual beings must 
_ * be made perfect through suffering; there will be 
2ũcontinual recurrence of disappointment and uneasi- 
1 ness. But if we walk with hope in © the mid- day sun 
1 of revelation, our temper and disposition will be such, 
that the comforts and enjoyments in our way will be 
relished, while we patiently support the inconvenien- 
cies and pains. After much speculation and various 
reasonings, I acknowledge myself convinced of the 
truth of Voltaire's conclusion, * {pres tous cent un 
monde passable. But we must not think too deeply; 


Where ignorance is bliss, tis folly to be wise, 


B in many respects, more than poetically just. Let 
us cultivtae, under the command of good principles, 
i theorie Hes sensations agreables ;" and, as Mr. 
Burke once admirably eounselled a N and anxious 
gentlemab, Hye wrong | 
A i 
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The effect of Rasselas, and of Johnson's other 

ee __ r er ber a1 

a HS truthy i in splendid fietion Trex... 

« Checks the vain wish und calms the troubled lreants 

« Ofer the dark mind a light celestial throws, _.. ._ 

“And sooths the angry passions to repose; 

As oil e 71 . 

9 When round the bark the swelling zurges sweep.” * 


It will be recollected, that during all e 
care au hls Rae! and, Out, TH 12 7 


Abe e ade Sd, * POET Fe 

'$ . RE GS 
into volumes, that it was seized on with avidity by various-publishers 
of news-papers and magazines, to enrich their publicationg. John. 
son, to put a stop to this unfair proceeding, wrote for the, Universal | 
Chronicle the following advertisement ; in which * * perhaps, | 
more pomp of words than the occasion demanded : - 
London, January 5, 1759. ADVERTISEMENT. TAGS 

of the paper intitled © The Idler, having found that those essays 
are inserted in the news- papers and magazines with 80 little regard 
to justice or decency, that the Universal Chronicle, in which they 
first appear, is not always mentioned, think it necesaty to declare 


to the publishers of those collections, that however patiently they f 


have hitherto endured these injuries, made yet more injurious by 
contempt, they have now determined to endure. them no longer. 
They have already seen essays, for which a very large price is paid, 
_ transferred, with the most shameless rapacity, into the weekly or 
monthly compilations, and their right, at least for the present, 
alienated from them, before they could themselves be said to enjoy 
it. But they would not willingly be thought to want tenderness, 
even for men by whom no tenderness hath been shewn, . The past 
is without remedy, and chall be without resentment. But those who 
| have been thus busy with their sickles in the fields of their neigh- - 
nn, 
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bo HEE ing, though slowly, in bis edition of Shakspeare. | 
He bowerer, from that liberality which never failed, | 


when called upon to assist other labourers in lite- | 
mature, found time to translate for Mrs. Lennox's 

1 English version of Brainoy, « A Dissertation on the | 
1 Greek Comedy, + ad No The General Conclusion 1 
. of the book. T „ 
I An inquiry into the state of 080 countries was . 
| an object that seems at all times to have interested | 
=p Johnson. Hence Mr. Newbery found no great dif- | 
3 ficulty in persuading him to write the Introduction? | 
F da a collection of yeyages and travels publiabed by U 
him under the title of © The World Displayed;“ the 1 


—— U p —75ĩ 4 — — 
* 


| first volume of which appeared this year, and the x 
| | remaining volumes in subsequent years. rote ie | | 
it I would ascribe to this year the following — to | 
|! a son of one of "His early friends at Lichfield, Mr. . 


Joseph Simpson, Barrister, and authour of a tract 3 
dae " * Reflections. on hy * of: * Law. 5 


** ee eee eee 
1222 is to expect that we shall vindicate our due, 
Fa the means w justice prescribes, and which are warranted by 
| * immemorial of | honourable trade. We shall lay 
| | hold, in our ti on their copies, degrade them from the pomp of 
| wide margin and diffuse typography, contract them into a narrow 
| | | qpace, and sell them at an humble price; yet not with a view of 
going rich by confiscations, for we think not much better of 
| money got by punishment than by crimes. We shall, therefore, 

when our losses are repaid, give what profit shall remain to the 
5 Magdalen; for we know not who can be more properly taxed for 
| | | 1 panics if when there 
1 e = ; 
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„Ton father” | (tap hs gh grieves 


but amazes me: he Go woke nk he was always 


accounted a wise man; nor do I remember any thing 


to the disadvantage of his good nature but in Ms 
refusal to assist you there is neither good nature, 
fatherhood, nor wisdom. It is the practice of good 


nature to overlook faults which have already, by 
the consequences, punished the delinquent. IE is 
natural for a father to think more favourdbly-thati 
others of his children; and it is always wise to give 


assistance while a bots e 1 nedelty 
of gerne TT Fin MAE NS OT ISS. 


. If you mandel pee end- un me tt 
your own amd ET CT 
choice. It would be hard if the man might not 
choose his own wife, eee, ,, 711 
the Judges of his country. 


_ © * If your imprudence has ended in difficulties and 


inconveniencies, you are. yourself to support them ; 


and, with the help of a little better health, you would. 


support them and conquer them. Surely, that want 
which accident and sickness produces, is to be sup- 


ported in every region of humanity, though there 
were neither friends nor fathers in the world. You 


have certainly from your father the highest,claing, of 


charity, though none of right; and therefore I would 


counsel you to omit no decent nor manly degree of 


importunity. Your debts in the whole are not large, 
and of the whole but à small part is troublesome. 
Small debts are like small shot; they are rattling on 
every side, and can scareely be escaped without 3 
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wound: great debts are like cannon ; of loud noise, 
but little danger. You'must, therefore, be enabled 
to discharge petty debts, that you may have leisure, 
with security, to struggle with the rest. Neither the 
great nor little debts disgrace you. I am sure you 
haye my esteem for the courage with which you con- 
tracted them, and the spirit with which you endure 
them. I wish my esteem- could be of more use. I 
have been invited, ar haye inyited myself, to several 
parts of the kingdom; and will not incommode my 

5 rr while hey goeeern 
_ ' lodging/is of any use to her. I hope, in a few days, 
do be at leisure, and to make visits. Whither I shall 
fly is matter of no importance. A man unconnected 

is at home every where; unless he may be said to be 

at home no where. I am sorry, dear Sir, that where 

n have parents, à man of your merits should not 
N nen Lon, 

5 . Aueh yours, WY Ee 
| Pep „ Sam. Jonxsox.“ 


ile no refreshed Ait un near is On- 
ford; of which che following short characteristical 
notice, in his own words, is. preserved: * * is 
no making tea for me. I have been in my gown 
ever since I came here. It was, at my first coming, 
quite new and handsome. I have swum thrice, which 
I had disused ſor many years. I have proposcd to 
YO "ng 788 A 
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8 endes henden, of th aheient and tipectable family 
def that name in Berkshire. . bane ve, 
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faxed me. And I haye © TN TW: 
are 8ore, at Dr. King's specc 
. His negro servant, Francis Barber, having left him, 

and been some time at sea, not pressed as has been 
supposed, but with his own consent, it appears from 
a letter to John Wilkes, Esq. from Dr. Smollet, that 
his master kindly interested himself in procuring his 
release from a state of life of which Johnson always 


expressed the utmost abhorrence. He said, No 


man will be a sailor who has contrivance enough to 
get hirnself into a jail ; for being in a ship is being in 
« jail, with the chance of being drowned.”* And af 
another time, A man in a jail has more room, better 


food, and commonly better n ee letter 


was as follows: 


© DBAR 81, '  - Chelsea, March 16, 1759. | 


« I am again. your petitioner, in behalf of that 
| groat Cram * of literature, * Johnson. His 


7 8 Magazine, April 1785. - 
8 Journal of a Tour 6s the Hebtidey, za edit. p. 18. 
F Ibid. P» 251. 


0 ö printed Chum, 3 


in one of Mr. Wilkes's Miscellanies, and I ani mad verted on Dr. 
Smollet's ignorance ; for which let me propitiate the manes of that 
ingenious and benevolent gentlemari, CHuα was certainly a mis- 


taken reading for Cham, the title of the Sovettigh of Tartary, which 


is well applied to Johrisoti, the Monarch of Literature: and was an 


epithet familiar to Smollet. See © Roderick Random,” chaps 56. 


For this correction I am indebted to Lord Palmerston, whose talents 


and literary acquirements accord well with his respectable pedigres 
of Trurtx. 


[After the publication of tho second edition of this work, the au- 
thour was furnished by Mr. Abercrombie of Philadelphia, with the. 


copy of a letter written by Dr. John Armstrong, the poet, da 
Smaollet at Leghorne, containing the following paragraph: 
| « As to the K. Bench patriot, ti had 19 r from what woe 
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black servant, whose name is Francis Barber, has 
been pressed on board the Stag Frigate, Captain 
Angel, and our lexicographer is in great distress. He 
says the boy is a sickly lad, of a delicate frame, and 
particularly subject to a malady in his throat, which 
renders him very unfit for his Majesty's service. You 
know what matter of animosity the said Johnson has 
against you; and 1 dare say you desire no other 


opportunity of resenting it than that of laying him 


under an obligation. He was humble enough to 
desire my assistance on this occasion, though he and 
I were neyer cater-cousins ; and I gave him to under- 
Stand that I would make application. to my friend 
Mr. Wilkes, who, perhaps, by his interest with Dr. 
Hay and Mr. Elliot, might be able to procure the 
discharge of his lacquey. It would be superfluous to 
say more on the subject, which I leave to your own 


consideration; but T cannot let slip this opportunity 
of declaring that I am, with the most We 


esteem and attachment, dear Sir, 
VTour affectionate obliged humble servant, 


oC. 7&4  SUOLLET, * 


© Mr Wilkes, who upon albicans hag neted, | 


as a private gentleman, with most polite liberality, 
applied to his friend Sir George Hay, then one of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty ; . and Francis 


Barber was discharged, as he has told me, without 


any wish of his own. He found his old master in 


Chambers in the Inner DEER and returned to o his | 


service. 


. of yours aking rome trifling favour of him in 
behalf of . comebody, for whom the great Can of literature, Mr, 
Johraoo, had interexted limit. . 1 


— x ů 2 —— 
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What particular new scheme of lies Jolanda had 


in view this year, I have not discovered; but that he 
meditated one of some sort, is clear from his private 


deyotions, in which we find, © the change of out- 
ward things which I am now to make; and, . Grant 
me the grace of thy Holy Spirit, that the course 
which I am now beginning may proceed according 


to thy laws, and end in the enjoyment of thy favour.” 


But he did not, in fact, make any external or visible 
„ u 
At this time there ak a competition among the 
architects of London to be employed in the building 
of Blackfriars- bridge, a question was very warmly 
agitated whether semicircular or elliptical arches were 


preferable. In the design offered by Mr. Mylne the 


elliptical form was adopted, and thereſore it was the 
great object of his rivals to attack it. Johnson's 


regard for his friend Mr. Gwyn induced him to en- 


gage in this nen * Mr. en and 


wank 


| | * Prajers and Meditations, pp · e den 


Fir John Hawkins has given a long detail of it, in ne | 
vulgarly, but significantly, called rignarole; in which, amidst an 


ostentatious exhibition of arts and artists, he talks of . proportions 
of a column being taken from that of the human figure, and adjared 
by Nature--masculine and feminine—in. a man, 85quioctave: of the 
head, and in a woman tegni⁰⁰E)ißl; nor has he failed to introduce a 
jargon of musical terms, which do not seem much to correspond with 
the subject, but serve to make up the heterogeneous mass. To 


follow the Knight through all this, would be an useless fatigue ta 
myself, and not a little disgusting to my readers. I shall, there- 
fore, only make a few remarks upon his statement. He scems to 
exult in having detected Johnson in procuring from a person 
eminently skilled in mathematicks and the principles of architecture, 


answers to a string of questions drawn up by Himself, touching the 


comparative strength of semicircular and elliptical arches.. Now I 


annot conceive how Johnson could have acted more wisely, Sir 
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after being at considerable pains to study the subject, 


NEE ef ante fn 


Nn 


John complains that the a. of that excellent mathematician, 
Mr. Thomas Simpson, did not preponderate in favour of the semi. 
circular arch. But he should have known, that however eminent 
Mr. Simpson was in the higher parts of abstract mathematical ici. 


+ ence, he was little versed in mixed and practical mechanicks. Mr, 


Muller, of Woolwich Academy, the scholastick father of all the 
great engineers which this country has employed for forty years, 
decided the question by CEC clearly in favour of the 07 

arch. 


— zoggeated, that Jobneon's + motive for oppozing 


Mr, Mylne's scheme may have been his prejudice against him as a 
native of North- Britain; when, in truth, as has been stated, he 


gave the aid of his able pen to a friend, who was one of the candi- 


dates; and so far was he from having any illiberal antipathy to Mr. 
Myine, that he afterwards lived with that gentleman upon very 
agreeable terms of acquaintance, and dined with him at his house. 


Sir John Hawkins, indeed, gives full vent to his own prejudice in 


abusing Blackfriars bridge, calling it * an edifice, in which beauty 


and symmetry are in vain sought for ; by which the citizens of 


London have perpetuated their own disgrace, and subjected a whole 


nation to the reproach of foreigners.” Whoever has contemplated, 


 #lacids lumine, this stately, elegant, and airy structure, which has 


$0 fine an effect, especially on approaching the capital on that quar- 


der, must wonder at zuch unjust and ill. tempered censure; and I 


appeal to all foreigners of good taste, whether this bridge be not one 


ol the most distinguished ornaments of London. As to the stability 


_ Interest, which is often the bane of fair pursuits, thwarted their 


of the fabrick, it is certain that the City of London took every pre- 
caution' to have the best Portland stone for it; but as this is to be 
found in the quarries belonging to the publick, under the direction 
of the Lords of the Treasury, it so happened that parliamentary 


_ endeavours. Notwithstanding this disadvantage, it is well known 


that not only has Blackfriars-bridge never aun either in its foun- 
dation or in its arches, which were so much the $ubject of contest, 
but any injuries which it has suffered from the effects of severe 
frowms have been already, in some measure, repaired with sounder 
Stone, and every necesary renewal can be completed at a moderate 
EXPENCE, To l 
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If it should be remarked that this was a contro- 
versy which lay quite out of Jobnson's way, let it be 
remembered, that after all, his employing his powers 


of reasoning and eloquence upon a subject which he 


had studied on the moment, is not more strange than 


what we often observe in lawyers, who, as Quicquid 
homines is the matter of law-suits, are some- 


times obliged to pick up a temporary knowledge of 
an art or science, of which they understood nothing 


till their brief was delivered, and appear to be much 


masters of it. In like manner, members of the legis- 
lature frequently introduce and expatiate upon sub- 
jects of which they have informed themselves for the 


1760: Arr. 51.]--Is 1760 he wrote © An Ad- 
dress of the Painters to George III. on his Aecession 


to the Throne of these Kingdoms, r Which no. 


monarch ever ascended with more sincere congratu- 


lations from his people. Two generations of foreign 


princes had prepared their minds to rejoice in having 


again a King, who gloried in being“ born a Briton.” 


He also wrote for Mr. Baretti the Dedication of his 


Italian and English Dictionary, to the Marquis of 


Abreu, then . e from op at the 
Court of Great-Britain, | 


Johnson was now either very . e 
with his Shakspeare; for I can find no other publick 


composition by him except an Introduction to the 
proceedings of the Committee for cloathing the 


French Prisoners ;* one of the many proofs that he 
was ever awake to the calls of humanity ; and an 


account which he gave in the Gentleman's Magazine 
of Mr. Tytler's acute and able vindication of Mary 


Queen of Scots.* The generosity of Johrison's fei- 
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ings shines forth in the following sentence: © It has 


no been fashionable, for near half a century, to 
defame and vilify the house of Stuart, and to exalt 


and magnify the reign of Elizabeth. The Stuarts 
have found few apologists, for the dead cannot pay 


. for praise; and who will, without reward, oppose the 


tide of popularity? Yet there remains still among us, 
not wholly extinguished, a zeal for truth, a desire of 


extablishing right in opposition to fashion.” 


In this year I have not discovered a single private 
letter written by him to any of his friends. It should 


seem, however, that he had at this period a floating 


intention of writing a history of the recent and won- 
derful successes of the British arms in all quarters of 


the globe; for among his resolutions or memoran- 
dums, September 18, there is, Send for books for 
Hist. of War.“ How much is it to be regretted 


that this intention was not fulfilled. . His majesick 
expression would have carried down to the latest 
posterity the glorious achievements. of his country, 


with the same fervent glow which they produeed on 


the mind at the time. He would have been under 
no temptation to deviate in any degree from truth, 


which hg held very sacred, or to take a licence, 


which a learned divine told me he once seemed, 
in a conyersation, jocularly to allow to historians. 


There are (said he) inexcusable lies, and conse- 


crateq lies. For instance, we are told that on the 
arrival of the news of the unfortunate battle of Fon- 


tenoy, every heart Beat, and every eye was in tears. 


Now we know that no man eat his dinner the worse, 


8 warmen _— 


4 Prayers apd Meditations pug, ” | 
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say there was, iin may, be reckoned a conse 


crated lie. 

This year Mr. Murphy, having hone biwelf 
ill- treated by the Reverend Dr: Franklin, who was 
one of the writers of © The Critical Review,” pub- 


lished an indignant vindication in “ A Poetical - 


| to Samuel Johnson, A. M.“ in which he 
| compliments Johnson an a just and elegant manner: 


. Transcendant Genius 1 whose prolifick vein 
% Ne'er knew the frigid. poet's toil and pain; 
« 'To whom Apollo opens all i, — 
« And every Muse presents ber cred lore; 
Say, pow'rful Jonxsox, whence thy verse is fraught | 
* With so much grace, such energy of thought; 
: Whether thy JouvgxAL ingtructs. the age | 
r In chaster numbers, and new-points his rages 
« Or fair Inzxs sees, alas l too late 
« Her innocence exchang' d for guilty tate; 
% Whate'er you write, in every golden line 


6 Subljmity and elegance combines: ©. + fie 1 


Thy nervous Phrase impresses every 1 
( WW: en gives maptare to the whole." 
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1 towards the canclusion :\ ay; 5 8 5 292 


Thou then, N who see st the dung 
striſe 

In which ne demon bids wo plunge my life, 

Jo the Aonian fount direct my fee, 


gay where the Nine thy lonely mugings meet? 


Where warbles to „ Fr 


„Thy moral sense, thy dignity of song? F 


Tell, for, you can, by what unerring art 


by * * to finer Tongs every I. 
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* In exch bright page come ua important ge, 
And bid to future times thy RamsLen live.“ 


I take this opportunity to relate the manner in 


which an acquaintance first commenced between Dr. 


Johnson and Mr. Murphy. During the publication 
of © The Gray's-Inn Journal,” a periodical. paper 
which was successfully carried on by Mr. Murphy 
alone, when a very. young man, he happened to be 
in the country with Mr. Foote ; and having men- 
tioned that he was obliged to go to London in order 


to get ready for the press one of the numbers of that 


Journal, Foote said to him, © You need not go on 
that account. Here is a French magazine; in which 
you will find a very pretty oriental tale; translate 
that, and send it to your printer.“ Mr. Murphy 
having read the tale, was highly pleased with it, bn 
followed Foote's adyice. When he returned to town, 


this tale was pointed out to him in The Rambler,” 
from whence it had been translated into the French 


magazine. Mr. Murphy then waited upon Johnson, 


to explaim this curious incident. His talents, litera- 
ture, and gentleman-Hke manners, were soon per- 
ceived by Johnson, and A iendebip wa was nen _— 
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«You Sw hint tis te wt phe 
materials for letters, than T who stay at home; and 
should, therefore, write with frequency equal to your 
opportunities. T should be glad to Rave all England 


| buryeyed by you, if you woul impart your observa- | 
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tions in narratives as agreeable as your last. Know- | | 
ledge is always to be wished to those O can con- 14 
municate it well. While you have been riding and . 
running, and seeing the tombs of the learned, and ii! 


e 


the camps of the vuliant, I have only staid at home, 1 
and intended to do great things, which I have not b 
done. Beau! went away to Chesbire, and has not 
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tion at Oxford. 1 1 
re for kane) 
tion or curing of Mr. Langton's sight, and am glad 
that the chirurgeon at Coventry gives him so much 
hope. Mr. Sharpe is of opinion that the tedious ma- 

turation of the cataract is a vulgar errour, and that it 
may be removed as soon as it is ſormed. This no- | WW 

doo deserves to be considered; I doubt whether it 

N be univertally true; but if it be true in some cases, 

7 

$ 
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and those cases can be distinguished, it may save a f 
. long and uncomfortable delax. , Lit 
[ Of dear Mrs. F 7 
: which is the less friendly, as you know how highly I | ; | 


$ think of her, and bow much I interest myself in her 
| health, I suppose you told her of my opinion, ang 
; like wise suppose it was not followed however, 1 mil | ' IN 
[ belieye it to be right, | : 


; | Let me hear from you again, en you Fen 7 bl 
þ or whatever you are doing; whether you wander or 1 


i sit still, plant trees or make Rustials, play with your, 1 
| Sisters or muse alone; and in return I will tell vou [| 

che suecess of Sheridan, 1 art any dee | 1 
? 1 
|  '? Topham Beauclerk, Taq. * 1 
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| | Cato, and bas already played Richard twice. He 
* had more company the second than the first night, 
| and will make I believe a good ſigure in the whole, 
Wy though his faults. seem to be very many; some of na- 
ttjural deficience, and some of laborious affectation. 
He has, I think, no power of assuming either that 
1 Dy dignity br elegance which some men, Who have little 
DEE of either in .common::life; can exhibit on the stage. 
His voice when strained is unpleasing, and when low 

is not always heard. He seems to think too much 
| 6nitho akence, and tare; INI > 
WES >, Ie Pe nr en ies 


e However, W wel; and. among other 


Me dd 
4x 


3 reasons, because I like his wiſe.. | 
f N Ee '.* Make bene to write to, dear Sir | 
. | © Your moxt affectionate en., I 
| un e. a enen lane } 
. 2 | 5 b inen 27 AW ary; | | 
a 3 &TAT. 52 14s 1761 Job es to 1 
| have done little. He was still no doubt, proceeding 1 
in bis edition of Shakspeare ;- but what adyances he 4 
malle in it cannot be ascertained. He certainly was | 
at this time not active; for in his serupulous exami- 9 
nation of himself on Easter eve, he laments, in his too I 
rigorous mode of censuring his own'conduet, that his i 
life, since the communion of the preceding Easter, . 
bad been dissipated and useless. He, however, z 
contributed this year the Preface* to Rolt's Dic- I 
tionary of Trade and Commerce,” in which he dis- 1 
| Plays such a clear and comprehensive knowledge of ; 
- 5 Mrs. Sheridan was aathour of * Memoirs of Bias Sydney =. 
ee Hors eee 

her character, p. 348. N 9 a 
5 $ wn 
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the subject, as might lead the reader to think that its 
authour had devoted all his life to it. I asked him, 
whether he knew much of Rolt, and of his work. 

* Sir, (said he) I never saw the man, and never read 
the book.) The bocksellers wanted a Preface to a 
Dictionary of Trade and Commerce. I knew very 
well what such a Dictionary should be, and I wrote a 
Preface accordingly. Rolt, who wrote a great deal 
tor the booksellers, was, as Johnson told me, a singu- 
lar character. Though not in the least acquainted 
with him, he used to say, I am just come ſrom 


Sam. Johnson.“ This was a sufficient specimen of 


his vanity and impudence. But he gave a more emi- 
nent proof of it in our sister kingdom, as Dr. John- 
son informed me. When Akenside's . Pleasures of 


the Imagination” first came out; he did not put his | 


name to the poem. Rolt went over to Dublin, pub- 


„ * _—_ y * * — VIE at. Ty * 2 —— 


lished an edition of it, and put his own name to it. 


Upon the fame of this he lived for several months, 


being entertained at the best tables as cc the ingenious F 


Mr. Rolt.“o . His conversation indeed, did not dis- 
cover much of the fire of a poet; but it Was recollec- 


ted, that both Addison and Thomson were-equally - 


dull till excited by wine. Akenside having been in- 
formed of this imposition, vindicated his right by pub- 
lishing the poem with its real authour's name, Set- 


ral instances of such literary fraud have been detec- 


. I have had inquiry made in Ireland as to this utory, but do not 


find it recollected there, I give it on the authority of Dr. Johnson, 
to which, may be added that of the * Biographical Dictionach 
and e Biographia Dramatica;“ in both of which it has stood many- 
years. Mr, Malone observes, that the truth probably is, not that an 
_ edition was published with Rolt's name in the title-page, but, that the 


poem being then anonymous, Rolt acquiesced in its being ur | 


to him in conversation. 
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wrote An Enquiry into the original of Moral Virtue,” 


tained considerable promotion, as a reward of his 


| cess Dowager of Wales, by a Dr. Douglas, as his own. 


nity, wrote a 


* x LIFE or r. 5. 
ted. The Reverend: Dr. Campbell, of St. Andrew 8, 


the manuscript of which he sent to Mr. Innes, a cler- 
gyman in England, who was his countryman and ac- 
quaintance. Innes: published it with his own name 
to it; and before the imposition was discovered, ob- 


merit.) The celebrated Dr. Hugh Blair, and his 
cousin Mr. George Bannatine, when students in divi- 
„entitled “ The Resurrection, 
copies of which were handed about in manuscript. 


They were, at length, very much surprized to sec a 


pompous edition of it in ſolio, dedicated to the Prin- 


Some years ago a little novel, entitled . The Man of 


Feeling,” was assumed by Mr. Eccles, a young Irish 
elergy man, who was afterwards drowned near Bath. 
He had been at the pains to transcribe the whole 


bock, with blottings, interlineations, and corrections, 
that it might be shewn to several people as an origi- 


—_ 


nal. It was, in truth, the production of Mr. Henry 
Mzckenzie, an attorney in the Exchequer at Edin- 
burgh, who is the authour of several other ingenious 


pieces: but the belief with regard to Mr. Eccles be- 
came so general, that it was thought necessary ſor 


Messicurs Strahan and Cadell to publish an adver- 
tisement in the news- papers, contradicting the report, 
and mentioning that they purchased the copy right 


of Mr. Mackenzie. I can conceive this kind of 


fraud to be very easily practised with successful effron- 


tery. The Fikation ola literaryperſormance is difficult | 


7 e Jie ain he elect he beaighe 


| Paalmanazar ae . in his ow; porn 
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of proof; seldom is there any witness present at 


its birth. A man, either in confidence or by'i impro- 


per means, obtains possession of a copy of it in manu- 
script, and boldly publishes it as his own. - The true 
authour, in many cases, may not be able to make his 
title clear. Johnson, indeed, from the peculiar fea- 
tures of his literary offspring, might bid defiance to 
any attempt to appropriate them to others; 


« But Shakspeare's s magick could not copied be, 
ow „Within that circle none durst walk but he.“ 


He this year lent his friendly assistance to correct 
and improve a pamphlet written by Mr. Gwyn, the 
architect, entitled © Thoughts on ihe, Coronation * 
George III. - 

Johnson bad now for ome ane e Mr. Ba- 


retti to his intimacy; nor did their friendship cease = 


upon their being separated by Baretti's revisiting his 


native de e from en letters to 
e 


"© 570 MR. 1088PH BAREPTI, AT MILAN,* 


ol You reproach me very often. with reins 
of writing: but you may discover by the extent of 


my paper, that I design to recompence rarity by 
length. A short letter to a distant friend is, in my 
opinion, an insult like that of a slight bow or cursory 
salutation;—a proof of unwillingness to do mach, 
even where there is a necessity of doing something. 


Let it must be remembered, that he who continues 


| ® The originals of. Dr. Johnson's three letters to Mr, Bretti, 
which are among the very best he ever wrote, were communicated to 

the proprietors of that instructive and elegant monthly miscellany, 
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the same course of life in the same place, will have 
little to tell. One week and one year are very like 

one another. The silent changes made by time are 
not always perceived; and if they are not perceived, 
cannot be recounted. I have risen and lain down, 
talked and mused, while you have roved over a consi- 


derable part of Europe; yet I have not envied my 
Baretti any of his pleasures, though, perhaps, I have 
envied others his company: and I am glad to have 


other nations made acquainted with the character of 
the English, by a traveller who has so nicely inspected 


our manners, and so successfully studied our litera- 


ture. I received your kind letter from Palmouth, in 


which you gave me notice of your. departure for Lis- 


bon; and another from Lisbon, in which you told me, 
that you were to leave Portugal in a few days. To 
either of these how could any answer be returned? 


I have had a third from Turin, complaining that! 
have not answered the former. Your English style 


still continues in its purity and vigour. With vigour 
your genius will supply it ; but its purity must be 
continued by close attention. To use two languages 
familiarly, and without contaminating one by the 
other, is very difficult: and to use more than two, is 
hardly to be hoped. The praises which some have 
received for their multiplicity of languages, may be 


sufficient to n industry, but can warty generate 


confidence. | 
"CJ nber Lem bai eb ne the 
kind reception which you "have found, or at the 


popularity to which you are exalted. I am willing 
that your merit should be distinguished ; but cannot 


wish that your affections may be gained. I would 
have you happy wherever you are: yet I would have | 
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you wish to return to England. If ever you visit 
aus again, you will find the kindness of your friends | 
undiminished, To tell you how many enquiries are | 
made after you, would be tedious, or if not tedious „ 
would be vain ; because you may be told in a very | 
few words, that all who knew you wish you well; and | if 
that all that you embraced at your departure, will — 
cares you at your return: therefore do not let | 
Italian academicians nor Italian ladies drive us from 
your thoughts. You may find among us what yo 
will leave behind, soft smiles and easy sonnets. Yet. 
I shall not wonder if all our invitations should be 2 
rejected : for there is  pleasure in being consider- | - 
able at home, which is not easily resisted.. - Ei 
« By conducting Mr. Southwell to Venice, you SF if 
fulfilled; I know, the original contract : yet I would bi] 
wish you not wholly to lose him from your notice, ; 
but to recommend him to such acquaintance as may 14 
| best secure him from suffering by his own follies, | | 
1 and to take such general care both of his safety and Fi 
| his interest as may come within your power. His 
relations will thank you for any such gratuitous at- 
tention : at least they will not blame you for any : 
evil that may happen, whethes they thank 2855 not | 
for any good. | 
„ You know that we have s new King and u new . 
Parliament. Of the new Parliament Fitzherbert is 
a member. We were so weary of our old King, 
that we are much pleased with his 'successor ; of 
whom we are 80 much inclined to hope great things, | 
that most of us begin already to believe them. The | 
young man is hitherto blameless ; but it would be 
unreasonable to expect much from the immaturity of 
juvenile years, and the ignorance of princely educa- 
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tion. He has been long in the hands of the Scots, 


and has already favoured them more than the English 
will contentedly endure. But, perhaps, be scarcely 
knows whom he has A or whom be has 
disgusted. 

. The: Auen have instituted/a yearly Exhibition 
of pictures and statues, in imitation, as I am told, of 
foreign academies. This year was the second Exhi- 
bition. They please themselves much with the mul- 


titude of spectators, and imagine that the English 


School will rise in reputation. Reynolds is without 
a rival, and continues to add thousands to thousands, 


which he deserves, among other excellencies, by 
retaining his kindness ſor Baretti. This Exhibition 


has filled the heads of the Artists and lovers of art. 


Surely life, if it be not long, is tedious, since we 
are forced to call in the assistance of so many trifles 


e e of that time which never can 


return. 


« I know ee wild e d. e wth 


letter in which I give him no account of myself: yet 


what account shall I give him? I have not, since 
the day of our separation, suffered or done any thing 
considerable. The only change in my way of life is, 
that I have frequented the theatre more than in 
former seasons. But I have gone thither only to 
escape from myself. We have had many new farc es, 


and the comedy called © The Jealous Wife,” which, 
though not written with much genius, was yet s 
well adapted to the stage, and so well exhibited by 


the actors, that it was crowded for near twenty 
nights. I am digressing from myself to the play- 


house; but a barren plan must be filled with epi- 


sodes. Of myself I have nothing to say, but that I 


8 have hitherto lived without the concurrence of my 
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own judgment; yet I continue to flatter myselt, 


that, when you return, you will find me mended. 1 


do not wonder that, where the monastick life is 


permitted, every order finds votaries, and every mo- 


nastery inhabitants. Men will submit to any rule, 


by which they may be exempted from the tyranny of 


caprice and of chance. They are glad to supply by 
external authority their own want of constancy and 
resolution, and court the government of others, when 
long experience has convinced them of their own 
inability to govern themselves. If I were to visit 


Italy, my curiosity would be more attracted by con- 
vents than by palaces; though I am afraid that - 


should find expectation 5x both places equally disap- 
pointed, and life in both places supported with impa- 
tience and quitced with reluctance. 'That it must be 
80. 800n quitted, is a powerful remedy against impa- 
tienœ; but what shall free us from reluctance? Those 
who have endeavourcd to teach us to die well, haye 
taught few to die willingly : yet I cannot but hope 
that a goodlife might end at last in a contented death. 

« You xe to what a train of thought I am drawn 
by the mention of myself. Let me now turn my 
attention upon you. I hope you take care to keep 
an exact-journal, and to register all occurrences and 


observations; for your friends here expect such a 


book of travels as has not been often- seen. You 
have given us good specimens in your letters from 


Lisbon. I wish you had staid longer in Spain, for 
no country is less known to the rest of Europe; but 
discernment must make 


the quickness of 


amends for the celerity of your motions. He that 
knows which way to direct his view, sees much in a 
"mw time. | 
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Write to me very often, and I will not neglect 
to write to you; and I may, perhaps, in time, get 
something to write : at least, you will know by my 
letters, whatever else mop _ have c or want, that I 


continue to be 


Four most affectionate friend, 
„ London, June 10, 161. “ SAM, Jounsox.” 


1762 : =TAT. 53 345 1762 be wrote ſor the 
Reverend Dr. Kennedy, Rector of Bradley in Derby- 
shire, in a strain of very courtly elegance, a Dedica- 
tion to the Ring * of that gentleman's work, entitled 
« A complete System of Astronomical Chronology, 
unfolding the Scriptures.“ He had certainly looked 
at this work before it was printed: for the concluding 
paragraph is undoubtedly of his composition, af 
which let my readers judge: 

Thus have I endeavoured to free Religien and 
History from the darkness of a disputed and uncer- 
tain chronology; from difficulties which lave hitherto 


appeared insuperable, and darkness which no lumi- 


nary of learning has hitherto been able 10 dissipate. 
I have established the truth of the Mosaical account, 
by evidence which no transcription can corrupt, no 
negligence can lose, and no interest can pervert, I 
have shewn that the universe bears witness to the 
inspiration of its historian, by the revolution of its 
orbs and the succession of its seasons; that the stars 


in their courses fight against ineredulity, that the works 


of Gop give hourly confirmation to the u, the 
prophets, and the gospel, of which one day telleth 
another, and one night certifieth another ; and that the 
No of the 21 writings never can i be . 
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while the moon shall increase and wane, and the ann 
shall know his going down.“ 


He this year wrote also the Dedication+ to the 


Earl of Middlesex of Mrs. Lennox's © Female 


Quixote, and the Preface to the © n 
the Artist's Exhibition. T 
The following letter, which, on account of its 


intrinsick merit, it would have been unjust both to 


Johnson and the publick to have with-held, was 
: B MIT 43 AUT ts 


2 ro DR. STAUNTON, (ba SIR 68ORGE STAUNTON, 
BARONET.) | | 

EAR sn, 

| EE in 

hope of hearing again from you before you leave us. 

I cannot but regret that a man of your qualifications 

should find it necessary to seek an establishment in 


Guadaloupe, which if a peace should restore to the _ ' 


French, I shall think it some alleviation of the loss, 
that it. man reatore' likewise- Dr. nen 255/00 


English. 
It is a e that so much 


of our time is necessarily to be spent upon the care 
of living, and that we can seldom obtain ease in one - 


respect but by resigning it in another; yet I suppose 


we are by this dispensation not less happy in the 


' whole, than if the spontaneous bounty of Nature 


poured all that we want into our hands. A ſew, if 


they were thus left to themselves, would, perhaps, 


spend their time in laudable pursuits ; but the greater 
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in the want of other _ ould prey upon . 
selves. 

This, however, 1 is our * ay which we must 
improve and solace as we can: and though we 
cannot choose always our place of residence, we may 

in every place find rational amusementꝭ and possess 


in every place the nenn en: «pore 
conscience. „„ 


ul Anion thate ee 
natural curiosities. The new world. must have many 


vegetables and animals with which philosophers are 
but little acquainted. I hope you will furnish your- 
self with some books of natural history, and some 
glasses and other instrunients of observation. Trust 
as little as you can to report; examine all you can 
by your own senses. I do not doubt but you will 
be able to add much to knowledge, and, perhaps, to 
medicine. Wild nations trust to simples; and, per- 
haps, the Peruvian bark is not the only specifick 
which those extensive regions may afford us. 
WMWberever you are, and whatever be your fortune, 
be certain, dear Sir, that you carry with you my kind 


wishes; and that whether you return hither, or stay 
in the other hemisphere, e wee 1 Ft happy 


will give pleasure to, Sir, 
| ' © Your most affectionate re Winnt 
4 June 1, 1766. Sa. een.“ 


aud lady bing: eee bim to-obtain 
the Archbishop- of. Canterbury's patronage to have 
her son sent to the University, one of those solicita- 
tions which are too frequent, where people, anxious 
for a particular object, do not consider propriety, or 


che opportunity which the persons whom 3 
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1 — your requeet tom; youriguld | 
have considered, Madam, what you were asking. ; 
You ask me to solicit a great man, to whom I never g f 
spoke, ſor a young person whom I had never seen, 
upon a supposition which I had no means of knowing a 
to be true. There is no reason why, amongst all the 1 
great, I should chuse to supplicate the Archbishop 
 nor'why, among all the possible objects of his bounty, | 
the Archbishop should chuse your son. I know, © il 


- a.pi116%) Du JOHNSON. 
have to assist them, be wrote to her the following 
answer; with a copy of which I am favoured by the | 

Reverend Dr. ONE {mich Einaduet chess | £60 


' f ;# 8 1 ">. 1 : q a s a Y : £ 
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4 -norp- you will believe a my ac in bh 0 
answering your letter could proceed only from m 
unwillingness to destroy any hope that you had 
formed. Hope is itself a species of happiness, ang. 

perhaps, the chief happiness which this world affords: an 
but, like all other pleasures immoderately enjoyet. 
the excesses of hope must be expiated by pain; and 
expectations improperly indulged,” must end in dis- 
appointment. If it be asked, what is the improper 
expectation which it is dangerous to indulge, expe- 
rience will quickly answer, that t is such expectation 
as is dictated not by reason, but by desire; expecta- 
tion raised, not by the common occurrences of life, 
but by the wants of the expectant; an expectatioonn 
that requires the common course of things to be 
mmm 9 | 


Madam, how unwillingly convictionis admitted, wen | 
interest opposes it; but surely, Madam, you must 


„ rn IIrE OF tis cx: 
a allow, that there is no reason why that sbould be 


done by me, which every other man may do with 
equal reason, and which, indeed, no man can do 
properly, without some very particular relation both 


to the Archbishop and to you. If I could help you 
in this exigence by any proper means, it would give 
me pleasure; but this proposal is 80 very remote from 


usual methods, that I cannot comply with it, but at 


| the risk of such answer 11 
von do not wish me to undergo. 


| * I have seen your son this morning: . 


by pretty youth, and will, perhaps, find some better 
friend than I can procure him; but, though be 
should at last miss the University, he may still be 


5 wise, useful, and happy. I am, Madam, 
17816 . e re- ve 


* n Bats e ee Sax. Jouncan.” 
" Wo MR. JOSEPH var, "ip MILAN. 
| Lem, eee 3 July 80. 1762. 


bf | * Howsves juatly you may accuse me for want 
of punctuality ; in correspondence, I am not so far lost 


in negligence as tu omit the opportunity of writing 


to you, which Mr. A 


| en e received the Idlers, and I intend 
dat you shall soon receive Shakspeare, that you may 
explain his works to the ladies of Italy, and tell them 
the story of the editor, among the other strange 
narratives with which your long residence i in this 
unknown region has supplied you. 


As you baye now been long away, Lappe 
your euriosity may pant for ome news of your old 


1 


- 
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friends. Miss Williams and I live much as we did. 


Miss Cotterel still continues to cling to Mm. Porter, 


and Charlotte is now big of the fourth child. Mr. 
Reynolds gets six thousands a year. Levet is lately 
married, not without much suspicion that he has 
been wretchedly cheated in his match. Mr. Cham- 


bers is gone this day, for the first time, the circuit 


with the Judges. Mr. Richardson is dead of an 


apoplexy, and bis second daughter bas married a EZ 


merchant. 


« My vanity, or my kindoexs, niakes me flatter . 
myself, that you would rather hear of me than of 


those whom I £522 mentioned; but of myself I have 


very little which I care to tell. Last winter I went down 


to my native town, where I found the streets much 


narrower and shorter than I thought I had left them, 
inhabited by a new race of people, to whom I wag 
very little known. My play-fellows were grown old, 


and forced me to suspect that I was no longer young. 


My only remaining friend has changed his principles, 


and was become the tool of the predominant faction. 


My daughter-in-law, from whom I expected most, 


and whom I met with sincere benevolence, has lost 
the beauty and gaiety of youth, without having gained 


much of the wisdom of age. I wandered about for 


five days, and took the first convenient opportunity 


3 of returning to a place, where, if there is not much 
. happiness, there is, at least, auch a diversity of good 5 
and evil, that slight vexations do not fix upon the 


heart. 
| * [think io few weeks to try another excunion 


: 


\* Think 3a hn apa of there! which London ks * 
2 ern. | | 
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though to what end? Let me know, my Baretti, 
what has been the result of your return to your own 
country: whether titne has made any alteration for 
the better, and whether, when the first raptures of 
salutation were over, you did not find your thoughts 
confessed their disappointment. 

Moral sentences appear ostentatious and tumid, 
when they have no greater occasions than the journey 
of a wit to his own town: yet such .pleasures and 
such pains make up the general mass of life ; and as 
nothing 1 is little to him that feels it with great sensi- 


dility, a mind able to see common incidents in their 


real state, is disposed by very common incidents to 


very serious contemplations. Let us trust that a 


time will come, when the present moment shall be 
no longer irksome; when we shall not borrow all our 
happiness from n . at rh is to end in dis- 
Nn * 

Ee beg that you will 3 Mr. Beaugletk al the 


_ eivilities which ren 478 Pater NS has 


— been kind to me. 
4 have lately scen Mr. Stratico, Profltccr of 


Padua, who has told me of your quarrel with an 
| Abbot of the Celestine order; but bad not the par- 
ticulars very ready in his memory. When you write 


to Mr. Marsili, let him know FOR I remember him 


8 with kindness. 


May you, my Baretti, be very py at Milan, or 
zome other place nearer to, Sir, 
* SEM most affectionate humble tas, 
| T SA. Nen 


— feats the Thini/oo the-throne 
of these kingdoms, opened a new and brighter pros- 
%%% ĩ ⁵ Sent, "OT 
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pect to men of literary merit, who had been ho- 
noured with no mark of royal favour in the preceding 


reign. His present Majesty's education in this coun- 
try, as well as his taste and beneficence, prompted 
him to be the patron of science and the arts; and 
early this year Johnson having been represented to 
him as A very learned and good man, without any 
certain provision, his Majesty was pleased to grant 
him a pension of three hundred pounds a year. The 
Earl of Bute, who was then Prime Minister, had the 
honour; to announce this instance of his Sovereigu's 
bounty, concerning which, many and various stories, 
all equally erroneous, have been propagated; mali- 
ciously representing it as a political bribe to Johnson, 
to desert his avowed principles, and become the tool 
of a government which he held to be founded in 
usurpation. I have taken care to have it in my 
power to refute them from the most authentick in- 
formation. ' Lord Bate told me, that Mr. Wedder- 
burne, now Lord Loughborough, was the person 
who first mentioned this subject to him. Lord 
Loughborough told me, that the pension was granted 
to Johnson solely as the reward of his literary merit, 
without any stipulation whatever, or even tacit un- 
derstanding that he should write for administration. 
His Lordship added, that he was confident the poli- 
tical tracts which Johnson afterwards did write, as 
they were entirely consonant with his own opinions, 
would have been written by him, though no pension 
had been granted to him. | 
Mr. Thomas Sheridan and Mr. Murphy , who then 
lived a good deal both with him and Mr. Wedder- 
burne, told me, that they previously talked with 
Johnson upon this matter, and that it was perfectly 
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understood by all parties that the pension was merely 

Sir Joshua Reynolds told me, that John- 
son called on him after his Majesty's intention had 
been notified to him, and said he wished to consult 
his friends as to the propriety of his accepting this 
mark of the royal fayour, after the definitions which 


he had given in his Dictionary of pension and pen- 
Sioners. He said he should not have Sir Joshua's 
answer till next day, when he would call again, and 
desired he might think of it. Sir Joshua answered 
that he was clear to give his opinion then, that there 


could be no objection to his receiving from the King 
a reward for literary merit; and that certainly the 
definitions in his Dictionary were not applicable to 

him. Johnson, it should seem, was satisfied, for he 
did not call again till he had accepted the pension, 
and had waited on Lord Bute to thank him. He 
then told Sir Joshua that Lord Bute said to him 


expressly, © It is not given you for any thing you are 


to do, but for what you have done.” His Lordship, 


| he said, behaved in the handsomest manner. He 


repeated the words twice, that he might be sure 
Johnson heard them, and thus set his mind perfectly 
at ease. This nobleman, who has been $0 virulently 


abused, acted with great honour in this instanee, 
and displayed a mind truly liberal. A minister of a 


more narrow and selfish disposition would have availed 
bimself of such an opportunity to fix an implied 


obligation on a oY FRIES powerſul talents 


to give him his'sn | | 
Mr. Murphy and the late Mr. Sheridan zeverally 

contended for the distinction of having been the first 

who mentioned to Mr. Wedderburne that Johnson 


ought to have a pension. When I spoke of this to 


4 . 4½62.] Dr. JOHN ON. 


Lord Loughborough, wishing to know if he recol- 


lected the prime mover in the business, he said, *All 


his friends assisted: and when I told him that Mr. 


Sheridan strenuously asserted his claim to it, his 
Lordship said, He rang the bell.” And it is but 

just to add, that Mr. Sheridan told me, that when 
be communicated to Dr. Johnson that a pension was 
to be granted him, he replied in a fervour of grati- 
tude, The English language does not afford me 
terms adequate to my feelings on this occasion. I 


must have recourse to the French. I am penetrs. 


with his Majesty's goodness. When I repeated 
this to Dr. Johnson, he did not contradict it. 8 


His definitions of pension und pensjoner, partly 
founded on the satirical verses of Pope, which he 


quotes, may be generally true; and yet every body 


must allow, that there may be, and have been, in- 


stances of pensions given and received upon liberal 
and honourable terms. Thus, then, it is clear, that 


there was nothing inconsistent or humiliating in | 


Johngon's accepting of a pension nn 
and so honourably offered to him. 

But I shall not detain my readers longer by any 
words of my own, on a subject on which I am. hap- 


pily enabled, by the fayour of the Earl of Bute, to 


present them with what Johnson himself wrote; his 


lordship having been pleased to communicate to me 


a copy of the following letter to his late father, which 


does great honour both to the writer, and to the - 


noble person to whom it is addressed: 
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** 10 TUE : RIGHT RONOVEATLY THE EARL or "BUTE. 


etc MY. DOM 


Wurm the bills 1 were Ae wa to 
me by Mr. Wedderburne, I as informed by him of 


the ſuture favours which his Majesty has, by your 


ne —— been, * to een 
erw n vt ain 

« Bounty ee receives part of: its * — 
the manner in which it is bestowed ; your Lordship's 


Ekindness includes every cireumstance that can gratify 


delicacy, or enſoree obligation. You have conferred 
your ſavours on a man who has neither alliance nor 
interest, who has not-merited them by services, nor 
courted- them by officiousness; you have spared 
bim the shame of eolicitation, . the en o 
SUSPENSE. 

© What hes han than 8 given, will, I 


hope, not be reproachſully enjoyed; I shall endea- 


| your to give your Lordship the only recompense 


which generosity desires,—the gratification of finding 


that your benefits are not e b *. 


am, my Lord,. A We 
wt} 3 « Your Lordship's most obliged, * 
. Most tee and most humble servant, 

en, | „Sax. Joungon.” 


This year his end, Sir Jeahwa. Reynolds . | 


visit of some weeks to his native country, Devon- 
shire, in which he was accompanied by Johnson, 


who was much pleased with this jaunt, — declared 
he had derived from it a great accession of new ideas. 


He was entertained at the seats of several noblemen 


W 


©. 2 _ 


* 
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and gentlemen in the west of England;“ but the 


greatest part of the time was passed at Plymouth, . 


where the magnificence of the navy, the #hip-build- 


ing and all its circumstances, afforded him a grand 


subject of contemplation. The Commissioner of 


the Dock yard paid him the compliment of ordering 


the yacht to corwey him and his friend to the Eddy- 


stone, to which they accordingly sailed. But the 


weather was so tempestuous that they could not land. 
© Reynoles and he were at this time the guests of 
Nr. Mndge, the celebrated surg-on, and now phy- 
sician of hat. place, not more distinguished for 
quickness of parts and variety of knowledge, than 
loved and cteemed for his amiable manners; and 
here Johnson armed an acquaintance with Dr. 


Mudge's father, that very eminent divine, the Re- 
perend Jachariah Midge, Prebendary of Exeter, 


who was idolised in the west, both for his excellence 


as a preacher and the uniform perfect propriety of 


his private conduct. Ne preached a sermon pur- 


posely that Johnson 4tight hear him; and we shall 


see afterwards that johnson honoured tis 
by drawing his character. While Johnson was at 


Plymouth, he saw a great many of its inhabitants, 


and was not sparing of his very entertaining conver- 
sation. It was here that he made that frank and 
truly original confession, that © ignorance, pure 


Amyat, Physician in London, told 


At one of the- 
, me he happenedt In order to amuse him till dinner 
should be ready, cen out to walk in the garden, The 


master of the house thinking it proper to introduce something sci- 


ent iſick into the conversation, addressed him thus; Are you a 


botanist, Dr. Johnson. % No, Sir, (answered Johnson,) I am not 

a botanist ; and, (alluding, yo doubt, to his near 8ightedness) should 

I wish to become a botanist, I must first turn myself into a reptile,” 
__ 
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ignorance, vas the cause of a wrong definition in 
1 his Dictionary of the word pastern, to the no small 
F surprise of the Lady who put the question to him; 
| Who having the most profound reverence for his 
1 character, so as almost to suppose him endowed 
- with infallibility, expected to hear an explanation 
i (of what, to be sure, seemed strange to a common 
4 reader,) drawn from some ee source with 
E which she was unacquainted. | 
(i } Sir Joshua Reynolds, to whom I was obliged for 
my information concerning this excursion, mentions 
3 a yery characteristical anecdote. of Johron while 
'Þ at Plymouth, Having observed that invongequence 
of the Dock - yard a new town had arien about two 
miles of as a rival to the old; ar Knowing from 
5 - "hay SAgactiy, and just charovotion o human nature, 
chat ĩt is certain if a man hatesat all, r will bate his 
next neighbour; he concluded that this new ang 
| TP town could not but exce the envy and jealousy 
| 1 | of the old, in which conjecture, he was very soon 
| # confirmed; he therefore se: Yegigelf resolutely on the 
side of the old town, the extablid\ed town, in which 
his lot was cast, considering ig As 4 kind of duty ta 
11 stard by it. He according apa warmly into its 
Ti 7 interests, and upon every occasion talked of the 
i. Aauoclert, as the inhabitants of the new town were called, 
[1 7 as upstarts and aliens. Plymouth is very plentifully 
supplied with water by a river . into it from a 
4 great distance, which is 50 | That it runs to 
| Waste in the town. The Dock, v-towu, being 
* totally destitute of water, petitioned Plymouth that 
"& « wall rin of is cont might permits 
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go to them, and this was now under consideration. 
Johnson, affecting to entertain the passions of the 
place, was violent in opposition: and half. laughing 
at himself for his pretended zeal, where he had no 
concern, exclaimed; No, no! I am against the 
dockers ; I am a Plymonth-tian. Rogues] let them 
die of thirst. They shall not have a drop!“ 

Lord Macartney obligingly favoured me with a copy 
of the following letter, in his o-] n hand-writing, , 
from the original, which was found, by the present 
Earl of Bute, atnong his father's papers. 


&* r THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL OP BUTE. 


© MY LORD, 
* 


„Ther generosty, by which I was recommend- 
ed to the favour of his Majesty, will not be offended 
at a sdlicitation necessary to make that fuvour pertua- 


nent atid effectual. bY, 


- © The penson appointed to be paid ins at Michatt- 


mas I have not received, and know not where or 


from whom 1 am to ask it. 1 beg, therefore, that 
your lordship will be pleased to supply Mr. Wedder- 
burne with such directions as may be fiecessary, 


hich, I believe, his friendship will make biin think 


it no trouble to cdnvey to me. 
To intetrupt your Lordship, at a time like this, 


Vith such petty difficulties, is in * and unse- 


— 


# 
a. 
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_ 8onable ; but your knowledge of the world has long 


since taught you, that every wiat's affiirs, bowever 
little, are importatit to himself. Eyery man hope 


_ that he shall escape neglect; and, with reason, may, 


every man, Whose vices do not preclude his claim, 


2 2 
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F: expect favour, from. that beneficence which has been 
ROS extended to, | 
| My Lord, 
1 7 Jour Lordship's 
e e Most obliged, 
W * And 
bi OST, Most humble servant, 
« Temple Lane, . Sal. Jonnsox 
| ad Nov. 3, 1762.“ Me PR 


© TO MR, JOSEPH BARETTI, AT MILAN.“ 


. 
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. 818, fp London, De. 21, 1762. 
'«& You are not to suppose, with all your con- 
viction of my idieness, that I have passed all this 
time without writing to My Bar 1 gave a letter 
to Mr. Beauclerk, who, in my opinion, and in his 
own, was hastening to Naples for the recoverꝝ of his 
HE health; but he bas stopped at Paris, and I know not 
Wil! 5 when be will proceed... Langton is with hin. 
| | Will not trouble you with speculations about 
| peace and war. The good or ill success of battles and 
[ embassies extends itself to a very small part of do- [ 
| mestick lite: we all haye good and evil, which we N 
os if feel more- sensibly than our petty part of publick : 
il miscatriage or prosperity. I am sorry for your disap- ? 
bointment, with which you seem more touched than 


should enpec fan of your revolution. and ex- 
perience to have been, did T not know that general 

N | truths are seldom applied to particular occasions; 
Hr aud that the fallacy-of our selſ-love extends itself as 
1 wide as ur interest oraffections. Every man believes 
| | that mistresses are unfaithful, and patrons capricious; _ 
1 but be excepts his own mistress, and his own 
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patron. We have all learned that greatness is neg- 
ligent and contemptuous, and that in Courts liſe is 


often languished away in üitigrätiſſed erpegtation: 
but he that approaches greattiess, or glitters in a 
Court, imagines that” Weng, has at last exbinpted 


bitm fromm the non t:: 1 BR 927% 

„0 hot let süch evils ene Fog) As thou 
Sands have suffered, and thousands have surmounted; 
but turn your thoughts with vigonr to'woie Other 
platt of life,” und keep always in out mind, that,” Ne 
with due submission td Providence, a ma öf genus 
has been seldom ritined but ! Rictself. „ « 
tons weakfiess or insensibility will finally do you' | LED 
little hurt, if he is not assisted by your own passions. 
Of your o I know not the propriety, nor cat esti- ; | 
mate the power; but in love, us in every other pas- 
sion, of which hope is the essence; we ought always . J 
to remember the uncertainty of events. There is, 85 ; 
indeed; nothing that so much seduces rea from vi- 
gilance, as the thought of passing life with an ami- 
able wotnan; and H alf would happen" that à lover 


fancies, I know hot what” other terrestfial Bappiness 


would deserve pursuit. But hoe ard marriage are : 
different” states. Those who'tre tolsuffer the erilss . 
together, and to viffer often for «the wake of bne al-. 


other, soon lose that tendernes of look, atid that be- 


nevolence of mind; which'atose from the participation : 
of unmitigled pleaviir und Sticcendiver amnsement. A 


womam, we are süre, will not be always fair; we are 


not sure she will always be virtuous: and man cah- 


not retain through life that respect and assiduity by 5 
which he pleases ſor a day or for a month. 1 de not, ; 
however, pretend to have discovered that life has any 
_ more to hes W virtu- 


ern to-the army, and died at the Havan- 


bY that Huggins and Ris | 
WW des gur enemies and, friends; gliding away, beſorc 
uss, let us-not;forget that, we) are gybject to the, gene- 


/ 
p * 
* 


Still with Mrs. Porter. Miss Charlotte is married to 
Hamed a, girest: walker. But the gazette, of my 
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ous mee: Wer. ber nat what Mi 0 
Seen 011 Nin Nn . inn 
«If you en * your imagina on love and 
greqinegs and leave your hopes of preſerment and 
bridal xaptures to try once: more . the fortune of litera- 
"ure and industry, the way, through France i is n)] 
open. We flatter gurselveg that we; aball; cultivace, 
Wh, great: diligence, . the. rig f peace;,and.excry 
man will he weleome Wang BESR? ean tech us 
any thing xe do pot. know... For Fog parz yo wh 
find all your old Fenk len torres pes, M's i 
_ © Reyyolds stil! :comtigues 19-ingreare. in reputa- g 
tion and in xicbeß, Miss Williams, who very much b 
loves you, goes on in the old way,. Miss Cotterel is N 


Dean Lewis, and has threg glüdten. Mr, Leyet Has 
natration must now qripe. t9-tell yd, that Bathurst 


din Sh) ee ß ko. 4g * 


ae net whether, J haue dg gent you, word 
harddson are both dead, When 


ra}, law. of, mortality, and Shall. don be where: our 


N Gon to bless Ju, and am, Sir, 08 Kr 
gf Nou most affectiong;e.humhlo comma, mit d., 


23% Ivf, ; ne ul od: 10e rw Sane, Jarman.” 
N. Wiite snom? 30 4 * * » 18 if We WEE: Ai 
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1088, er par e A0 he furnished to, 

e al Calendar, published by Fawkes and 

Wo, A chamctar of: Collins, U which be afterwards 
Woe SHS Sr | 
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ingrafted into his entire life of that admirable: ck 
wr the collection of lives which he wrote for the body 


of English: poetry, formed and publisbed hy the 
: bookseNers of London. His account of +the-melans 
, cCholy depression with which Collins was se verely 
= afflicted, and which brought him to his grave, is, l 
think, 6ne of the most tender and interesting pusages 
in the whole series of his writings i He also favoured 


| Mr. Hoole-with the Dedication of his transhation pf 

. Tatso to the Gusen, which is 80 happily conetived 

; and elegamily cxpressed, that I cannot but point 1 

| dont do thepecatiar notice of my reader. 

; This is t _ n yeany for in it 1 gets 
75 -232qS0-D 49674636 v Dy 


Menne IA. F 9 
5 — 
vile translators cannot jus a 
ts 27 Wl he 555 ee ey 1 125 5 follow 1 their Aub x: 453 
| prin and T Hope That in retürh för hiv Crbled Fee 10 dif- | 
face kis fame 'thootghthc Brirish(domytions; E may de int 5 
by him to the-precente;of T Mee eee ee N 


| Taxohas a \ peculiar jo Your 7 7 Tour follower | 
WO PE MOI! t of the of File. which . a 


tor with the House of Haxoven ; and in reviewing Hie Hie i W f. 
ey 5 forbeir à with! that he Had 1oved' Ih d happier” time uh 
1 that illusttious g have found | 
* bs Mage. rim} FE E 

1 ju observe; 9 how uneq N - K 
tibrel ib werte, Wien! ide that id re GUAN With. - 
held from Tasso is reserved for me; atid'that the pon whilth vice 
hardly ptocwmed to ite anfliour the countenance! of the Prinords of : 
Ferrara, has attracted to its translator the favourable notice of a _ 
Bulr tn Quuzx, 

2 Flad tui been the fits of Tanto, he ld have ied lle to have 
celebrated the condescention of Youx Majuery in nobler langu 
en it with a a SN 
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3 3 50 my illustrious friend was often called Dictionary Joun- 
dom, from that wonderful atchievement of genius and labour, his 
"MR Dienen of the Englinh Language ;” che weritof which I con. 
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the-happiness/to obtain the acquaintance of that ex- 
traordinary man whose memoirs I am-now'writing ; 
an acquaintance Which I shall ever esteem as one of 
the most fortunate circumstaneesin-my fe. Though 
then but „had ſor several years read 


bis worte wich delight ad — _ bad the 


upiin my fancy: e kind oi 8 ace, 


by Gguring/to myself a statt f solemn-cleivates ab- 


straction, in Which I supposed him to live in the im- 
mense metropolis of London. Mr. Gentleman, a 
native of Ireland, who passed some years in Scotland 
ata player, and as an instructor in the Buglish lan- 
guige,.a man whose talents and worth were depres- 
sed by misfortunes, had given me a er 
the e and manner of 8 Jenas bat! as 
al ed“ and Ane my. Hirst 

visit 10 London, hich was ſor Ahreg months zn. 1700, 


Mb Derrick the post; who ws fo antokr ot oi 


and countryman, flattersd me with hopes chat he 


8 old E ihe! 10 e I V6tjGur' of Which 


„nne 8 


years waar told me, „ Derfick, Sit” F e wo 
— well baye introdyced you. I had a ies for Der- 
rigk, and am sorry he is dead. eie n mo , > 
In the summer of Nan Vir, Thoms, Sheridan was 
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As great men of, antiguity euch as Scipig 8 had an 
her added to their names, in consequence of some celebrated 
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at Edinburgh, and delivered lectures upon the Eng- 
lish Language and Publick Speaking to large and 
reapectable audiences.; I was often in bis company, 
and heard him frequently expatiate, upon Johnsons 
extraordinary knowledge, im; and virtges, repeat 
his pointed sayings, describe s particuarities, and 
boast of his being his guest Salmetines till two or 
bree in the morning. At nis hause 4. hoped to have 
many opportunities of. Seeing the sage, as Mr. Sheri- 
dan obliging'y uſed. ge 4 _— not be Ar. | 
pointed. * . | 
jc = oh nity . ee in Fi er ofa76a. | | 
to my surprise and regret I found an irreconeileable. 
difference had taken place between Johnson and She- 
ridan. A pension of two hundred pounds a year had 
been given to Sheridan. Johnson, who, as has been 
already. mentioned, thought. alightingly of Sheridan's 
art, upon hearing that he was also pensioned;.exclaim- 
„% What! bave they given him a penner Then 
| it. jn ions for me to give up mine. Whether this 
proceeded. from a momentary indignation, as if it 
were an affront to bis exalted merit that a player 
should be rewarded.in the same manner with him, or 
_ the sudden effect of a fit of peevishness, it was. 
unluckily Said, and, indeed, cannot be justiſied. 
Mr. Sheridan's pension was granted to him not as a 
player, but as a sufferer in the cause of government, 
when he was manager of the Theatre Royal in Ire- 
land, ben parties ran high in 1753. And it must 
also be allowed that he was a man of literature, and 
had considerably improved the arts of reading and 
speaking with distinctness and propriety. _.. 
Besides, Johnson should have recollected that Mr. 
Sheridan ma pronunciation. to Mr. Alexander 
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Wedderburne, whose sister was married to Sir 

Erskine, an intimate friend of Lord Bate, who was 
the favourite of the King; and surely the most out- 
rageons Whig win not Anta, that, whatever 
ought to de che pry, Mm the disp6mzzl of officer, a 
frnvion oughe ueveꝶ ty” ve granted fro any bias of 
court connect? Mr Macklan, indeed, shared 
Wirth Mr. Sherieat the Vortdur of instructing Mr. 
Wedderburne; vid though it was too late in liſe for 


a Caletlonian to acquire the genuine Englith eadence, 


yet 80 successful were Mr, Wedderburne's instruc- 
tors, and his own ung yours; that he got 

rid of the coarse part of his'Seoteh accent, , retaittiny 
only as much of the native WSH Oté wilt as to 
mark his country; Wllicht, if any”! Stotchthan should 
affect. to forget, I sou Kbartily"despise/ him. Not- 
withstanding the diffictilties which are to be encoun- 

tered by those whO ave not had the advantage of att 
English edvcation, he by degrees formed u ode of 


of degance; Hence his disti inguialied oratory, which 
. He exerted in his own as un advocate in the 
Court of 8ession, and a ruling elder of the Nirt, has 
ha@ its fame and ample reward, in mtieh kigher 


spticres. When T look back on this noble person at 


Edinburgh, in situntions so unworthy of his brilliant 
1 and behold Lond Lovensotoben at London, 
the change seems almost like one of the metamorplio- 


es in Ovid; and as his two preceptors, by refining 


His utterance, ' gave currency to his taleuts, we may 
gay in the words of that poet; * Num vor mutti. 


I have dwelt the longer upon this remarkable in- 


_ stance of successful parts ard astidtüiry; because it 


affords animating encouragement to other gentlemeu 


1 
— — CN”) 2 — ——— 


speaking, to which Englishmen do not deny the praise 
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bim What ſollowed, which was, that after au pause be 
added, However, Lam glad that Mr. Sheridan has 
a pension, for he is a very good man.” Sberidan 
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of North-Britain to try their fortunes in the southern 
part of the Island, where they may hope to gratify 
their uimoꝶt ambition; and now that we are one 

ple hy the Union, it would surely be illiberal to main- 
tain, that they have not an equal title with the na- 
ves of auy other part of his Majesty's dominions. 
IJahuson complained that a man Who disliked him 
repeated his arcasm- to; Mr. Sheridan, without telling 


could never forgive this hasty contemptuous expres. 
sion. It rankled in his mind; and though informed 
bim of all that Johnson said, and that he would be 
very glad to meet him amicably, he positively deoli- 


ned repeated offers which I made, and once went off 
abruptly from a house where he and I were engaged 
to dine, because he was told that Dr. Johnson was to 


be there. '1 have no sympathetick feeling with such 


pergevering: resentment. It is painful, when there is 
a breaeh- between those who have lived together so- 


aialty and cordialty g and I wonder that there is not, 
in all such cases, a mutual wish that it should be heal- 


ed. I could perceive that Mr. Sheridan was by no 


means satisfied with. Johnson's, acknowledging him to 


be a good man. That could: not sooth his injured 


vanity. I could not but smile, at the same time that | 
I was offended; to observe Sheridan in the Life of 


Swift, which he” afterwards published, attempting, 


in the writbings of his resentment, to depreciate 


Johnson, by charactoriging him as A writer ol gi- 
ans Pa in these days of little men; that very 


.. 
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| JE whork wont ing ho. wa mono _ vene- 

| rated. 
| This wepeuse with Sheridan tet ee of 
it one oſ his most agreeable resources for amusement in 
dis lonely evenings; for Sheridan's well-inſormed, 

| animated, and bustling mind never suffered conver- 
| gation to stagnate; and Mrs. Sheridan was a most 
i agrecable companion” to an intellectual man. She 
I | was sensible, ingenious, unassuming, yet communi- 
1333 cative. I recollect, with satisfaction, many pleasing 
| hours which 1 passed with her under the hospitable 
roof of her husband, "who was to me a very kind 
friend. Her nobel, entitled Memoirs of Miss 
Sydney Biddulph,” contains an excellent moral while 
ae no) Gar of retribation fe and what 
44 ahne s „E lte Beins r $3911 
2 My W þ 1 1 by Mir Beloham of 
Rolland, in: his Essay on Dramatick Poctry. * The, fashionable 
| doctrine (says he) both of moralists and criticks in these times is, 
1 tat virtue and happiness are constant concomĩtants; and it is re- 
__ garded' as a kind of dramatick impiety to maintain that virtue 
chonld not be rewarded, nor vice puniched in the last scene of the 
last act of every tragedy. This conduct in our modem poets 45, 
however, in my opinion, extremely injudicious ; for, it labours in 
vain to inculcate a doctrine in theory, which every one knows to 
be false 3 in fact, biz. that virtue in real life is always productive of 
q | —  kappiness; and vice of misery. Thus Congreve condludes the Tra- 
| —— rde e nth de Sil 
; . Ke 1Lf 15 er 


5 eee eee * {4 _— 1 
1 3 . „Ad, though late, a mg reward macceeds.* 3 


| Dd ark is a ee 
TH tes finally. sink under the pressure of accumulated misfortune, we 
4 re not only led to entertain a more indignant hatred of vice, than 
if he rose ſrom his distress, but we are inevitably induced to cherish 
'F Mx the sublime idea that a day of future retribution will arrive when he 


chall receive not merely poetical, but real and substantial justice. 
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it teaches is imprese ubon the mind by a series of 
as deep distress as car fect humanity, in the amiable 
and pious heroine who foes to her grave unrelieved, 
but resigned, and full ot hohe of heaven's mercy.” 


Johnson paid her this higb compliment upon it: 
« | know not, Madam, that you ive 2 right, upon 


moral principles, to make your readers uſfer so much. 

Mr. Thomas Davies the actor, Wo then kept a 
bookseller's shop in Russel- street, Dovent- garden, 
told me that Jobason was very muh his friend, and 
came frequently to his house, Whee he more than 
Ole invited me to meet him but by some uniucky 
accident or other he was prevented fon, coming to 
us. | | | 

Mr. Thomas Davies War e wan of good under- 
standing and talents, with the agvuntage of. a liberal 
education. Though somewhat pompous, he was an 
entertaining companion; and his literary perform- 


Essays Philosophical, Historical, and Literary, London, 1791, Vol. 
II. 8vo. p. 317. | : 

This is well reazoned and well expressed. I wish, indeed, that 
che ingenious authour had not thought jt necessary to introduce any 
insance of © a man eminently virtuous ;** as he would then have 
avoided mentioning such a rufian as Brutus under that description. 
Mr. Belsbam discovers in hs «© Essays“ so much reading and think. 
ing, and good composition, that I regret his not having bern forty. 
nate enough to be educated a member of our excellent national esta- 
Mishmenc. Had he not hen nursed in nonconſormity, he probably 
would not have been tainted with those heresies {as I sincetel ya and 
on no dlight investigation, think them) both in religion and poli- 
ticks, which, while I read; 1 am sure, with candour, I cannot read 
without offend?” +, 4 N TO 

* No,.8.—Thke very place where I was fortunate enough to be 
introduced to the illustrious sub j oct of this work, deserves to be par. 


ticularly marked, I never pass by i. without feeling revercuce and - | 


regret, 
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made a strong impression on my mind, and would be registered with 
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ances” have no inconsiderable here of merit. He 
was a friendly and very boy Se man. Both be 
and his wife, {who has been cehbrated for her beauty,) 
though upon the stage for nany years, maintained an 
uniſorm detuncy of rkwncter; and Johnson estecmed 


Wen, and lived ii as easy an intimacy with them, as 


with any family Which he used to visit. Mr. Davies 


rxecollected cc of Johnson's remarkable sayings, 


and was one of te best of the many imitators of bis 


voice and manre, while relating them. He in- 


creased my impttience more and more to see the ex- 
traordinary mar whose works I highly valued; and 
whose comersa.ion was reported to be so peculiarly 
excellent. | 8 | 

At last, on Mozday thy 16th of May, when I was 
sitting is Mr. Davies's back-parlour, after having 


drunk tea with him and Mrs. Davies, Johnson unex- 


pectedly came into the shop; and Mr. Davies ha- 
ving perceived him tbhwugh the glass- door in the 
room in which we were sittmg, advaneing towards us, 
—he announced his aweful approach to me, some- 


what in the manner of an actor in the part of Hora- 


„ 
Mr, Morphy in his Eeaty on the Life and Genius of Dr. 
Johnson, has given an account of this meeting eonsiderably diffe- 
rent from mine, I am persuaded without any comseiousness of er- 
rour. His memory, at the end of near thirty years, has undoubtedly 
deceived him, and he supposes himself (> have been present at 3 
scene, which he has probably Heard inaechratety des erĩbed by others. 
In my note talen on the very day, in which I am confident I mark- 
ed every thing material that pussed, no mentiem is made of this 
gentleman ; and I am sure, that I should mot have bmftted one 5 
well known in the literary world, It my cxdily be imagined that 
this my first inerview with Dr. Johnen, with all its circumgtances, 
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no, when he addresses Hamlet on the appearance of [ 
bis father's ghost, Look, my Lord, it comes,” I 1 
found that I bad @ very perfect idea of Johnson g 4 
figure, from the portinit of him painted by Sir Joshua 

| Reynolds soon after he had published his Dictionary; = 
meditation, which was the first picture his friend did | 
for him, which Sir Joshua very kindly presented 46 
me, and from which an engraving has been made ſor 
this work. Mr. Davies mentioned my name, and 
respectfully introduced me to him. I was much agi 
tated : and recollecting his prejudice: against the 
Seateh, af which I had heard much, I Sid to Davies, 
“ Don't tell where I come from.“ e From-Scot- a 
land, cried Davies, + roguishly; Mr. Johnson. 

Gaid Y) 1 do indeed come from Scotland, but I can- f 

not help it.“ I am willing to flatter myself chat 1 

meant this as light pleasantry to sooth and conciliate 

him, and not as an humiliating. abasement at the en- 

pence of my country. But however that might be, | 
this speech was somewhat unlucky ;- for with that = 
quickness of wit for which he was so remarkable, he | 
seined the expression © came. from Scotland,” Which | 
L used in the sense of being of that country; and, s 
if] had said that I had come away ſrotn it, or left it; 4 
retorted, © That, Sir, I find, is what a very great 


many of your countrymen cannat help. This stroke i 
stunned me a good deal; and when we had sat down, f 
I felt myself not a little embarrassed, and appreben- 
give of what might come next. He then addressed 90 
bimselſ ta Davies: What do you think of Garrick? 
He has refused me an order ſor the play for Miss "+ 
Williams, because he knows the house wilt be full, 0 
and that an order would be worth three shillings,” 1 
* 

| 
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| _ Eager to take any opening to get into conversation 
With him, I yentured to say, O, Sir, I cannot think 
f Mr. Garrick would grudge such à trifle to you.” 
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Sir, (said be, with a stern look,) I have known 
David Garrick longer tban you have done: and I 
now no right you have to talk to me on the sub- 
fect.” Perhaps I deserved this check; for it was ra- 

ther presumptuous in meg an entire stranger, to ex- 

press any doubt of the justice of his animadversion 

upon His old "acquaintance and pupil.“ I. now felt 
myself much mortiſied, and began to think that the 

hope Which I had long indulged of obtaining his ac- 


| _  quaintance was blasted. And, in truth, had not my 
| ardour been uncommonly strong; and my resolu- 
* tion uncommonly persevering, so rough a recep- 
5 tion might have deterred me for ever from ma- 
| king any further attempts. Fortunately, however, I 
| remained upon the field not wholly discomfited ; 
and was 800n-rewarded by hearing some of his con- 
| versation,'of which I preserved the following sbort 
; minute, without marking the > pur _ ans 

. tions by which it was produced. 

BE People (he remarked) may by aha in once, 


= 


who imagine that an authour is greater in private 
life than other men. Uncommon parts require un- 
common opportunities for their exertion. | 
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* „ That ee rally against Garrick am be 
no doubt; for at Johnson's desire he had, some years before, given 
a benefir- night at his theatre to this very person, by which she bad 
got two hundred pounds. Johnson, indeed, upon all other occasions, 
hen I was in his company, praised the very liberal charity of Gar- 
rick. I once mentioned to him, It is observed, Sir, that you at- 
tack Garrick yourself, but will suffer nobody che to do r | 
on, (smiling) « Why, Sit, that is true. · 1 875 
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real consequence. Great strength or great wisdom 
is of much value to an individual. But in more 
polished times there are people to do every thing 
for money; and then there are a number of other 
superiorities, such as those of birth and fortune, and 
rank, that dissipate men's attention, and leave no 
extraordinary share of respect for personal and intel- 
lectual superiority. This is wisely ordered by Provi- 
dence, to preserve some equality among mankind.” 


e Sir, this book (* The Elements of Criticiam,? © 


which he had taken up,) is a pretty essay, and de- 


serves to be held in some man, though much 


of it is chimerical.” | | 
Speaking of one who with more than ordinary 


boldness attacked publick measures and the royal 
family, he said, © I think be is safe from the law, 


but he is an abusive scoundrel; and instead of ap- 
plying to my Lord Chief Justice to punish him, I 
would send half a dozen footmen and have him well 
ducked.” 

* The. notion of liberty amuses the people of Eng- 
land, and helps to keep off the dium vite. When 
a butcher tells you that his heart bleeds for his coun- 
iry, he has, in fact, no uneasy feeling.” 

« Sheridan will not succeed at Bath with his ora- 
tory. Ridicule has gone down before him, and, I 
doubt, Derrick is his enemy.“ 
Derrick may do very well, as long as do can 


_ outrun his character; but the moment his character 


gets up with him, it is all over.” 


| It is, however, but just to record, that some years 


9 Mr. Sheridan was then reading lectures upon Oratory at Bath, 
where Derrick was Manter ofthe Ceremonies ERS 1 
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afterwards, when I reminded him of this sarcasm, he 
said, Well, but Derrick has now got a character 
that he need not run away from.” 

I was highly pleased with the auen vigour 
of his conversation, and regretted that I was drawn 
away from it by an engagement at another place. I 
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had, for a part of the evening, been left alone with 

| him, and had ventured to make an observation now 

and then, which he received very civilly ; so that I 

was satisfied that though there was a roughness in his 
manner, there was no ill-nature in his disposition. 
Davies followed me to the door, and when I com- 
plained to him a little of the hard blows which the 

great man had given me, he kindly took upon him 
to console me by saying, „ — 'T can 
see he likes you very well.” 

A few days afterwards I called on Davies, * 
asked him if he thought I might take the liberty of 
waiting on Mr. Johnson at his Chambers in the 
Temple. He said I certainly might, and that Mr. 
Johnson would take it as a compliment. So upon 
Tuesday the 24th of May, after having been en- 
livened by the the witty sallies of Messieurs Thornton, 
Wilkes, Churchill, and Lloyd, with whom I had 
passed the morning, I boldly repaired to Johnson. 
His Chambers were on the first floor of No. 1, Inner- 
Temple-lane, and I entered them with an impression 

given me by the Reverend Dr. Blair, of Edinburgh, 

who had been introduced to him not long before, and 

described his having © found the Giant in his den;“ 
an expression, which, when I came to be pretty well 

acquainted with Johnson, I repeated to him, and he 

was diverted at this picturesque account of himself. 

Dr. Blair had been presented to him by Dr. James 
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Fordyce. At this time the controversy concerning 


the pieces published by Mr. James Macpherson, as 
translations of Ossian, was at its height. Johnson 
had all along denied their authenticity ; and, what 
was still more provoking to their admirers, maintained 
that they had no merit. The subject having been 


introduced by Dr. Fordyce, Dr. Blair, relying on the 


internal evidence of their antiquity, asked Dr. John- 
son whether he thought any man of a modern age 
could have written such poems? Johnson replied, 
« Yes, Sir, many men, many women, and many 
children,” Johnson, at this time, did not know that 


Dr. Blair had just published a Dissertation, not only + 


defending their authenticity, but seriously ranking 
them with the poems of Homer and Virgil; and when 


he was afterwards informed of this circumstance, he . 


expressed some displeasure at Dr. Fordyce's having 
suggested the topick, and said, I am not sorry that 
they got thus much for their pains. Sir, it was like 
leading one to talk of a book, when the __—_— is 
concealed behind the door.” 


He received me very courteously ; but, it must be | 
confessed, that hie apartment, and furniture, and 


morning dress, were sufficiently uncouth. His brown 
suit of cloaths looked very rusty ; he had on a little 
old shrivelled unpowdered wig, which was too small 
' for his head; his shirt- neck and knees of his breeches 
were loose; his black worsted stockings ill drawn 
up; and he had a pair of unbuckled shoes by way 


of slippers. But all these slovenly particularities | 


were forgotten the roment that he began to talk. 


Some gentlemen, whom I do not recollect, were 


sitting with him; and when they went away, I also 
rose; but he said to me, Nay, don't go. —“ Sir, 
ꝙ442 ; 


BA, eee 
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(said I.) I am afraid that I intrude upon you. It is 
benevolent to allow me to sit and hear you.“ He 
seemed pleased with this compliment, which I sin- 
cerely paid him, and answered, Sir, I am obliged 
to any man who visits me.“ I have preserved the 
following short minute of what passed this day. 
Madness frequently discovers itself merely by 
unnecessary deviation from the usual modes of the 
world. My poor friend Smart shewed the disturbance 
of his mind, by falling upon his knees, and saying his 
_ prayers in the street, or in any other unusual place. 
Now although, rationally speaking, it is greater wad- 
ness not to pray at all, than to pray as Smart did, I 
am afraid there are so many who do not pray, that 
their understanding is not called in question. 
Concerning this unfortunate poet, Christopher 
Smart, who was confined in a mad-house, he had, 
at another time, the following conversation with Dr. 
| Burney,—Buuxzy. * How does poor Smart do, Sir; 
EF is he likely to recover? JonxsON. © It'secrns as if 
l his mind had ceased to struggle with the disease; for 
if he grows fat upon it,” Burney. © Perhaps, Sir, 
1 | that may be from want of exercise.” Jouxsox. © No, 
F Sir; be has partly as much exercise as he used to 
3 have, for he digs in the garden. Indeed, before his 
. | confinement, he used for exercise to walk to the ale- 
house; but he was carried back again. I did not 
think he ought to be shut up. His infirmities were 
not noxious to society. He insisted on people pray- 
ing with him; and I'd as lief pray with Kit Smart 
as any one else. Another charge was, that he did 
not love clean linen; and I have no passion for it. 
Johnson continued. Mankind have a great aver- 
1 * Sion to intellectual labour; but even supposing 
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knowledge to be easily attainable, more people would 


be content to be ignorant than would take even a 
little trouble to acquire it.“ 


« 'The morality of an action depends on the motive 


from which we act. If I fling half a crown to a 


beggar with intention to break his head, and he picks 


it up and buys victuals with it, the physical effect 
is good; but, with respect to me, the action is very 
wrong. So, religious exercises, if not performed 
with an intention to please Gop, avail us nothing. 


As our Saviour says of those who perform them from 


other motives, © Verily they have their reward.“ 
The Christian religion has very strong evidences. 
It, indeed, appears in some degree strange to reazon ; 


but in History we have undoubted facts, against 


which, in reasoning d priori, we have more arguments 
than we have for them; but then, testimony has 
great weight, and casts the balance. I would re- 
commend to every man whose faith is yet unsettled, 
Grotius,— Dr. Pearson, — and Dr. Clarke.“ 

Talking of Garrick, he said, “ He oa the first man 
in the world for sprightly conversation.” 
When I rose a second time he again bel me 

to stay, which J did. 

He told me, that he generally went abroad at ſour 
in the aſternoon, and seldom came home till two in 


the morning. I took the liberty to ask if he did not 


think it wrong to live thus, and not make more use 
of his great talents. He owned it was a bad habit. 
On reviewing, at the distance of many years, my 
journal of this period, I wonder how, at my first visit, 
T ventured © talk to him 30 freely, atid that be bore 
I . 
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Before we parted, he was so good as to promise to 


favour me with his company one evening at my 
lodgings ; and, as I took my leave, shook me cor- 
dially by the hand. It is almost needless to add, 
that I felt no little elation at having now so happily 
established an acquaintance ,gf which I had been 80 
long ambitious. 

My readers, will, I trust, excuse me 6; 4a being thus 
minutely circumstantial, when it is considered that 
the acquaintance of Dr. Johnson was to me a most 
valuable acquisition, and laid the ſoundation of what- 
ever instruction and entertainment they may receive 
from my collections concerning the great subject of 
wo work which they are now perusing. 

I did not visit him again till Monday, June 13, at 
which time I recollect no part of his conversation, 
except that when I told him I had been to see 
Johnson ride upon three horses, he said, Such a 
man, Sir, should be encouraged ;. for his perform- 
ances shew the extent of the human powers in one 
instance, and thus tend to raise our opinion of the 
faculties of man. He shews what may be attained 
by persevering application; so that every man may 
hope, that by giving as much application, although 
perhaps he may never ride three horses at a time, or 
dance upon a wire, yet he may be equally expert in 
whatever profession he has chosen to pursue.“ 

He again shook me by the hand at parting, and 
asked me why I did not come oftener to him. Trust- 
ing that I was now in his good graces, I answered, 
that he had not given me much encouragement, and 
reminded him of the check I had received from him 
at our first interview, © Poh, poh ! (said he, with a 
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complacent smile,) never mind these things. Come 1 
| to me as often as you can. I shall be glad to see 1 
ou.“ | #» 
4 I had learnt that his place of frequent resort was 
the Mitre tavern in Fleet-street, where he loved to 1 
sit up late, and 1 begged I might be allowed to pass 1 
an evening with him there soon, which he promised | 
I should. A few days afterwards I met him near 
Temple- bar, about one o'clock in the morning, 
and asked if he would then go to the Mitre. © Sir, 
(said he) it is too late; they won't let us in. But 
III go with you another night with all my heart.” 
A revolution of some importance in my plan of 
life had just taken place ; for instead of procuring a 
commission in the foot-guards, which was my own 
inclination, I had, in compliance with my father's 
wishes, agreed to study the law, and was soon to set 
| out for Utrecht, to hear the lectures of an excellent 
| | Civilian in that University, and then to proceed on 
| | my travels. Though very desirous of obtaining Dr. 
| | Johnson's advice and instructions on the mode of 
pursuing my studies, I was at this time so occupied, 
shall I call it? or so dissipated, by the amusements of 
London, that our next meeting was not till Saturday, 
June 25, when happening to dine at Clifton's eating- 
house, in Butcher-row, I was surprized to perceive | {1 
Johnson come in and take his seat at another table. il 
The mode of dining, or rather being fed, at such 
houses in London, is well known to many to be 
particularly unsocial, as there is no Ordinary, or 
united company, but each person has his own mess, 
| and is under no obligation to hold any intercourse 
| with any one. A liberal and full-minded man, how- _ 
ever, who loves to- talk, will break through this 1 
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churlish and unsocial restrairit. Johnson and an 
Irish gentleman got into a dispute concerning the 
cause of some part of mankind being black. Why, 
Sir, (said Johnson,) it has been accounted for in 
three ways: either by supposing that they are the 
posterity of Ham, who was cursed; or that Gop at 
first created two kinds of men, one black and another 
white; or that by the heat of the sun the skin is 
scorched, and so acquires a sooty hue. This matter 
has been much canvassed among naturalists, but has 
never been brought to any certain issue.“ What 
the Irishman said is totally obliterated from my mind; 
but I remember that he became very warm and in- 
temperate in his expressions; upon which Johnson 
rose, and quietly walked away. When he had re- 
tired, his antagonist took his revenge, as he thought, 
by saying, He has a most ungainly figure, and 
an affectation of pomposity, untrorthy of a man of 
genius.” 
Johnson We e ai in the-room. 
J followed him, however, and he agreed to meet me 
in the evening at the Mitre. I called on him, and 
we went thither at nine. We had a good supper, 
and port wine, of which he then sometimes drank a 
bottle. The orthodox high-church sound of the 
Mrrax, the figure and manner of the celebrated 
SAMUEL Jonxsox, —the extraordinary power and 
precision of his conversation, and the pride arising 
ſrom finding myself admitted as his companion, pro- 
duced a variety of Sensations, and a pleasing eleva- 
tion of mind beyond what I had ever before expe- 
rienced. I find in my journal the following minute 
of our conversation, which, though it will give but a 
very Orr, neg. 
I 
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valuable record; and it will be curious in this view, | 
| as shewing how habitual to his mind were some | 1 

opinions which appear in his works. | | 
* Colley Cibber, Sir, was by no means a block- 

head ; but by arrogating- to himself too much, he 

was in danger of losing that degree of estimation to 

which he was entitled. His friends gave out that he 

intended his birth- day Odes should be bad: but that 

was not the case, Sir; for he kept them many months 

by him, and a few years before he died he shewed 

me one of them, with great solicitude to render it * 

as perfect as might be, and I made some corrections, 

to which he was not very willing to submit. I re- 

member the following couplet 1 in allusion to the King 

and himself : 


© Perch'd on the eagle 8 Haring wing, 
* The lowly linnet loves to sing. 


Sir, he had heard something of the fabulous tale | 
of the wren sitting upon the eagle's wing, and he 
had applied it to a linnet. Cibber's familiar style, 
however, was better than that which Whitehead : 
has assumed. Grand nonsense is insupportable. 
Whitehead is but a little man to inscribe verses to 
players.” HT, 
I did not presume to controvert this censure, which 
was tinctured with his prejudice against players; but 
TI could not help thinking that a dramatick poet 
might with propriety pay u compliment to an emi- - 
nent performer, as Whitehead has very happily done 
in his verses to Mr. Garrick. | 
* Sir, I do not think Gray a first-rate poet. He 
has not. a bold imagination, nor much- command of 
words, The obscurity in which he has involved 
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himself will not persuade us that he is sublime. His 
Elegy 1 in a Church-yard has a happy selection of 
images, but I don't like what are called his great 
things. His Ode which begins 


© Ruin seize thee, ruthless King, 
c Confusion on thy banners wait 


has been colthrated for its abruptness, and 8 
into the subject all at once. But such arts as these 
have no merit, unless when they are original. We 
. admire them only once; and this abtuptness has 
nothing new in it. We have had it often before. 
Nay, we have it in the old song of , Arm- 
strong: 


© Is there ever a man in all Scotland 
From the higheat estate to the lowest degree, on : 


"aid then, Sir, | 


© Yes, there is a man in Westmoreland 
And Johnny Armstrong they do him call.” 


There, now, you plunge at once into the subject. 
You have no previous narration to lead you to it. 
be two next lines in chat Ode are, [ e 


good: 
2 Though fann'd by conquest's crimson wing, 
© They mock the air with idle state.“ 


Here let it be observed, that although his opinion 
| EY poetry was widely Gifoatit from . and 


2. My friend Mr. Malone, in his valuable b n tis Whats, 
"I traced in that great poet the dizjecta membra of these 
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I believe from that of most men of taste, by whom 
it is with justice highly admired, there is certainly 
much absurdity in the clamour which has been 
raised, as if he had been culpably injurious to the 
merit of that bard, and had been actuated by envy. 
Alas! ye little short-sighted criticks, could JounsoN 
be envious of the talents of any of his contempo- 
raries? That his opinion on this subject was what 
in private and in publick he uniformly expressed, 
regardless of what others might think, we may 
wonder, and perhaps regret; but it is shallow and 
unjust to charge him with expressing what he did 
not think. 

Finding him in a placid humour, and wishing to 
avail myself of the opportunity which I fortunately 
had of consulting a sage, to hear whose wisdom, I 
conceived in the ardour of youthful imagination, that 
men filled with a noble enthusiasm for intellectual - 
improvement would gladly have resorted from distant 
lands; I opened my mind to him ingenuously, and 

gave him a little sketch of my life, to which he was 
pleased to listen with great attention. 

I acknowledged, that though educated very strictly 
in the principles of religion, I had for some time 
been misled into a certain degree of infidelity ; but 
that I was come now to a better way of thinking, 
and was fully satisfied of the truth of the Christian 
revelation, though I was not clear as to every point 

considered to be orthodox. Being at all times a 
curious examiner of the human mind, and pleased 
with an undisguised display of what had passed in it, 

he called to me with warmth, Give me your hand ; 
I have taken a liking to you.“ He then began to 
descant upon the force of testimony, and the little 
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we could know of final causes; so that the objections 


of, why was it 80 ? or why was it not 80? ought not 


to disturb us: adding, that he himself had at one 


period been guilty of a temporary neglect of religion, 
but that it was not the result of argument, but mere 
absence of thought. 

Aſter having given credit to reports of his bigotry, 
I was agreeably surprized when he expressed the 


_ following very liberal sentiment, which has the ad- 


ditional value of obviating an objection to our holy 
religion, founded upon the discordant tenets of 
Christians themselves: For my part, Sir, I think 
all Christians, whether Papists or Protestants, agree 
in the essential articles, and that their differences are 
trivial, and rather political than religions.” 

We talked of belief in ghosts. He said,“ Sir, I 


make a distinction between what a man may expe- 


rience by the mere strength of his imagination, and 
what imagination cannot possibly produce. - Thus, 
suppose I should think that I saw a form, and heard 
a voice cry © Johnson, you are a very wicked fellow, 


- and unless you repent you will certainly be punished; 


my own unworthiness is so deeply impressed upon 
my mind, that I might imagine I thus saw and heard, 
and therefore I should not believe that an external 
communication had been made to me. But if a 
form should appear, and a voice should tell me that 
a particular man had died at a particular place, and 
a particular hour, a fact which I had no apprehension 
of, nor any means of knowing, and this fact, with all 
its circumstances, should afterwards be unquestion- 


_ ably proved, I should, in that case be persuaded that 


I had supernatural intelligence imparted to me.” 
Here it is proper, once for all, to give-a true and 
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fair statement of Johnson's way of chinking upon the | 


question, whether departed spirits are ever permitted 
to appear in this world, or in any way to operate 
upon human life. He has been ignorantly misre- 
presented as weakly credulous upon that subject; 


and, therefore, though I feel an inclination to disdain - 


and treat with silent "contempt so foolish' a notion 
concerning my illustrious friend, yet as I find it has 
gained ground, it is necessary to refute it. The 
real fact then is, that Johnson had a very philoso- 


phical mind, and such a rational respect for testi- | 


 mony, as to make him submit his understanding to 


what was authentically proved, though he could not 


comprehend why it was so. Being thus disposed, he 
was willing to inquire into the truth of any relation 
of supernatural agency, a general belief of which has 
prevailed in all nations and ages: But so far was he 
from being the dupe of implicit faith, that he ex- 
- amined the matter with a jealous attention, and no 
man was more ready to refute its falshood when he 
had discovered it. Churchill, in his poem entitled 


« 'The Ghost, availed himself of the absurd credu- 


lity imputed to Johnson, and drew a caricature of 
him under the name of © Pomyoso,” representing 


him as one of the believers of the story of a Ghost in 
; Cock-lane, which, in the year 1762, had gained very 


general credit in London. Many of my readers, I 
am convinced, are to this hour under an impression 


that Johnson was thus foolishly deceived. It will. 


therefore surprise them a good deal when they are 
informed upon undoubted authority, that Johnson 
was one of those by whom. the imposture was de- 
tected, The story had become so popular, that he 
thought it should be investigated; and in this re- 
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search he was assisted by the Reverend Dr. Douglas, 
now Bishop of Salisbury, the great detecter of im- 
postures; who informs me, that after the gentlemen 
who went and examined into the evidence were satis- 
fied of its falsity, Johnson wrote in their presence an 
account of it, which was published in the news- 
papers and Gentleman's Magazine, and undeceived 
the world. 5 V 

Our conversation proceeded. Sir, (said he,) I 
am a friend to subordination, as most conducive to 


be account was as follows: 4 On the night of the 15t of 
February, many gentlemen eminent for their rank and character, 
were, by the invitation of the Reverend Mr. Aldrich, of Clerken- 
well, assembled at his house, for the examination of the noises sup- 
poged to be made by a a departed spirit, for the detection of some 
enormous crime. 
About ten at night the gentlemen met in the chamber in which 
the girl, supposed to be disturbed by a spirit, had, with proper cau- 
tion, been put to bed by several ladies. They sat rather more than 
an hour, and hearing nothing, went down stairs, when they inter- 
rogated the father of the girl, who denied, in the strongest terms, 
any knowledge or belief of fraud. | 

The supposed spirit had before publickly promised, by an affir- 
mative knock, that it would attend one of the gentlemen into the 

vault under the church of St. John, Clerkenwell, where the body is 
deposited, and give a token of her presence there, by a knock upon 
her coffin ; it was therefore determined to make this trial 7p 
existence or veracity of the aupposed spirit. 

« While they were enquiring and deliberating, they were sum- 
moned into the girl's chamber by some ladies who were near her 
bed, and who had heard knocks and scratches. When the gentle- 
men entered, the girl declared that she felt the spirit like a mouse 
upon her back, and was required to hold . her hands out of bed. 

From that time, though the spirit was very solemnly required to 
manifest its existence by appearance, by impression on the hand or 
body of any present, by scratches, knocks, or any other agency, no 
evidence of any preter-natural power was exhibited. 

e The spirit was then very seriously advertised that the person to 
whom the promise was made of striking the coffin, was then about to 
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| the happiness of society. There is «reciprocal ii. | 
sure in governing and being governed.” 

6 Nr. Goldsmith is one of the fist men we now | 
have as an authour, and he is a very worthy man | 10 
too. He has been loose in his principles, but he is 1 { | 

1 
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* right.“ 

I mentioned Mallet's tragedy of © EL vin, which 
bad been acted the preceding winter at Drury- lane, 
and that the Honourable Andrew Erskine, Mr. . 
Dempster, and myself, had joined in writing a pam- | 
phlet, entitled © Critical Strictures” against it.“ | 
That the mildness of Dempster's disposition, had, 18 
however, relented ; and he had candidly said, «© We 1 
have hardly a right to abuse this tragedy ; for bad as 

it is, how vain should either of us be to write one 
not near so good.” Jounsox. © Why no, Sir; this 
is not just reasoning. You may abuse a tragedy, 
though you cannot write one. You may scold a 
carpenter who has made you a bad table, though you 
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visit the vault, and that the performance of the promise was then 
claimed. The company at one o clock went into the church, and the 
gentleman to whom the promise was made, went with another into "Sl 
the vault. The spirit was solemnly required to perform its promise, 4 
but nothing more than silence ensued : the person supposed to be | 
accused by the spirit, then went down with several others, but no 1 
effect was perceived. Upon their return they examined the girl, = 
but could draw no confession from her. Between two and three she 
desired and was permitted to go home with her father. | 
« Tt is, therefore, the opinion of the whole assembly, that the | 
child has some art of making or counterfeiting a particular noise, 
and that there is no agency of any higher cause. | 
4 The Critical Review, in which Mallet himself sometimes wrote, | 
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characterised this pamphlet as © the crude efforts of envy, petulance, 
and self. „ There being thus three epithets, we the three 
| c INTER | 
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tables.” | 
When I talked to him of the paternal estate to 
which IJ was heir, he said, „Sir, let me tell you, 


that to be a Scotch landlord, where you have a 


number of families dependent upon you, and attached 
to you, is, perhaps, as high a situation as humanity 
can arrive at. A merchant upon the *Change of 


of London, with a hundred thousand pounds, is 
nothing; an English Duke, with an immense for- 


tune, is nothing: he has nv tenants who consider 
themselves as under his patriarchal care, and who will 


follow him to the field upon an emergeney.” 


His notion of the dighity of a Scotch landlord had 


G been formed upon what he had heard of the High- 


land Chiefs; for it is long dince a lowland landlord 
has been so curtailed in his feudal authority, that he 
has little more influence over his tenants than an 
English landlord; and of late years most of the 
Highland Chiefs have destroyed, by means too well 


Fenn, the 'princcly power which they once en- 


Joyed. - 


He proceeded: © Your, going abroad, Sir, and 


breaking off idle habits, may be of great importance 


to you. I would go where there are courts and 
learned men. There is a good deal of Spain that has 


not been perambulated. I would have you go thither. 
A man of inferiour talents to yours may furnish us with 
useful observations upon that country.“ His sup- 
posing me, at that period of liſe, capable of writing 


an account of my travels that would deserve to be 
read, elated me not a little. 


1 appeal to dees impartial reader whether thi 


faithful detail of 'his frankness, complacency, and 
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' kindness to a young man, a stranger and a Seotch- 
man, does not refute the unjust opinion of the harsh- 


ness of his general demeanour. His occasional re- 


proofs of folly, impudence, or "— and even the 
sudden allies of his constitutional irritablity of tem- 


per, which have been preserved for the poignancy of 


their wit, have produced that opinion among those 
who have not considered that such instances, though 
collected by Mrs. Piozzi into a small volume, and 


read over in a few hours, were, in fact, scattered 


through a long series of years; years, in which his 
time was chiefly spent in instructing and delighting 
mankind by his writings and conversation, in acts of 
piety to Gop, and good-will to men. 

I complained to him that I had not yet acquired 
much knowledge, and asked his advice as to my 
studies. He said, Don't talK of study now. I 
will give you a plan; but it will require some time 
to consider of it.” © It is very good in you (IL re- 
plied,) to allow me to be with you thus. Had it 
been foretold to me some years ago that I should 
pass an evening with the authour of the RamsLes, 
how should I have exulted !” What I then ex- 
pressed, was sincerely from the heart. He was satis- 
fied that it was, and cordially answered, Sir, I am 


glad we have' met. I hope we zhall pass many even- 


ings and mornings too, together. We finished a 
couple of bottles of port, and sat till between one 
and two in the morning. 


He wrote this year in the. Critical Review the 


account of © Telemachus, a Mask, by the Reverend 


George Graham, of Eton College. The subject of 


this. beautiful poem was particularly interesting to 
Johnson, who had much experience of the con- '7 


vol. I. | BB 
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fine of Gppenite principles,” which he deseribes as 
The contention between and virtue, a 
struggle which will always be continued while the 
present system of nature shall subsist: nor can his- 
tory or poetry exhibit more than pleasure triumphing 
over virtue, and virtue subjugating pleasure. 
As Dr. Oliver Goldstnith will frequently appear in 
this narrative, I shall endeavour to make my readers 
in some degree acquainted with his singular character. 
He was a native of Ireland; and a contemporary with 
Mr. Burke, at Trinity College, Dublin, but did not 
then give much promise of future celebrity. He, 
however, observed to Mr. Malone, that though 
he made no great figure in mathematicks, which was 
a study in much repute there, he could turn an Ode 
of Horace into. English better than any of them.” 
He afterwards studied physick at Edinburgh, and 
upon the Continent ; and I have been informed, was 
enabled to pursue his travels on foot, partly by 
demanding at Universities to enter the lists as 8 
disputant, by which, according to the custom of 
many of them, he was entitled to the premium of a 
crown, when Juekily for him his challenge was not 
accepted; $0 that, as I once observed to Dr. John- 
son, he disputed his passage through Europe. He 
then came to England, and was employed sueces- 
sively in the capacities of an usher to an academy, a 
Corrector of the press, a reviewer, and a writer for 
a news- paper. He had sagacity enough to cultivate 
assiducusly the acquaintance of Johnson, and his 
faculties were gradually enlarged by the —_— 
tion of such a model. To me and 
appeared that he studiously copied the —— 


4. 9. 1763 .] Dux. JOHNSON, 378 
At this time I think he had published nothing 
with his name, though it was pretty generally known 
that one Dr. Goldmiith was the authour of © An 
Enquiry into the present State of polite Learning in 
Europe, and of The Citizen of the World,” 
series of letters supposed to be written from nn 


by  Chinese.* No man had the art of displaying 


with more advantage as a writer, whatever literary 

he made. Muil quod tetigit non 
ernavit. His mind resembled a fertile, but thin 
Soil. There was a quick, but not a strong vegeta- 
tion, of whatever chanced to be thrown upon it. No 
deep root could be struck. The oak of the forest 
did not grow there; but the elegant shrubbery and 
the fragrant parterre appeared in gay succession. It 
has been generally circulated and believed that he 
was a mere fool in conversation; * but, in truth, this 


ere deen hard e He had, no doubt, 
* [He had ales published in 1759, „Tus Bur, being Exays'on 


we most interesting gubjects.”] 
dee his Epitaph in Westminster Abbey, written by Dr. Johnson. 
6 In allusion to this, Mr. Horace Walpole, who admired his 
Writings, said he was © an inspired ideot; and Garrick described 
as one 
60 — ſor shortness call'd Noll, 
Who wrote like an angel, and talk'd like poor Poll.“ 
Sir Joshua Reynolds mentioned to me that he frequently heard 
Goldsmith talk warmly of the pleasure of being liked, and observe 
bo hard it would be if literary excellence should preclude a man 
from that satisfaction, which he perceived it often did, from the 
envy which attended it; and therefore Sir Joshua was convinced 
that he was intentionally mote absurd, in order to lessen himself in 
social intercourse, trusting that his Character would be sufficiently 
supported by his works. If it indeed was his intention to appear 
absurd in company, he was often very successful. But with due 
2 Sir Joshua's ingenuity, I think the conjecture tov re- 
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a more than common share of that hurry of ideas 
-which we often find in his countrymen, and which 
sometimes produces a. laughable confusion in ex- 
pressing them. - He was very much what the French 
call unetourdi, and from vanity and an eager. desire 
| of being conspicuous wherever he was, he frequently 
: | talked carelessly without knowledge of the subject, 
} 8 or even without thought. His person was short, 
| his countenance coarse and vulgar, his deportment 
EK that of a scholar aukwardly affecting the easy gen- 
tleman. Those who were in any way distinguished, 
excited envy in him to so ridiculous an excess, that 
the instances of it are hardly credible. When ac- 
companying two beautiful young ladies“ with their 
| mother on a tour in France, he was seriously angry 
that more attention was paid to them than to him; 
and once at the exhibition of the Funtoccini in Lon- 
don, when those who sat next him observed with 
what dexterity a puppet was made to toss a Pike, he 
could not bear that it should have such praise, and 
- exclaimed with some warmth, © Pshaw ! I can do | it 
better myself. 
He, Lam afraid, had no — system of any an, 
so that his conduct must not be strictly scratinised ; 
but his affections were social and generous, and when 
he had money he gave it away very liberally. His de- 
sire of imaginary consequence predominated over his 
attention to truth. When he began to rise into notice, 
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7 Miss Hornecks, one of whom is now married to Henry Bun- 
bury, Esq. and the other to Colonel Gwyn. 
e went home with Mr, Burke to supper; and broke his shio 
by attempting to exhibit to the company how much better he could 
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he said he bad a brother who was Dean of Durham,“ 

a fiction so easily detected, that it is wonderful how 
he should have «fas 80 inconsiderate as to hazard it. 
He boasted to me at this time of the power of his 
pen in commanding money, which I believe was true 
in a certain degree, though in the instance he gave 
he was by no means correct. He told me that he 
had sold a novel for four hundred pounds. This was 
his“ Vicar of Wakefield.” But Johnson informed 
me, that he had made the bargain» for Goldsmith, 
and the price was sixty pounds. And, Sir, (said 
he,) a sufficient price to, when it was sold; for then 
the fame of Goldsmith had not been elevated, as it 
afterwards was, by his Traveller; and the bookseller 
had such faint hopes of profit by his bargain, that 
he kept the manuscript by him a long time, and did 
not publish it till after the © Traveller had appeared. 


Then, to be sure, it was accidentally worth more 


money.” , 

Mrs. Piozzi and Sir Jobn Hawkins“ have ey 

mis-stated the history of Goldsmith's situation and 

Juobnson's friendly interference, when this novel was 
sold. I shall give it un from Johnson's 

own exact narration : 

L received one morning a message from poor 

Goldsmith that he was in great distress, and as it was 

not in his power to come to me, begging that I would 


nm I sent him a guinea, 


„„ e dar then wary have hom cond RAIN 


to this anecdote, though I had it from a Dignitary of the Church, - 
OH ORR , wa ny "90 0s 1 I 


1747. | 
1 Anecdotes of Johnson, p. 119. 


_ * Life of Jobns0n, p. 420. 
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and promised to come to him directly. I accordingly 
went as soon as I was drest, and found that his land- 
lady had arrested him for his rent, at which he was 
in a violent passion. I perceived that he had already 
changed my guinea, and had got a bottle of Madeira 
and a glass before him. I put the cork into the 
bottle, desired he would be calm, and began to talk 
to him of the means by which he might be extricated. 
He then told me that he had a novel ready for the 
press, which he produced to me. I looked into it, 
and saw its merit; told the landlady I should soon 
return, and having gone to a bookseller, sold, it for 
sixty pounds. I brought Goldsmith the money, and 
he discharged his rent, not without rating his land- 
lady in a high tone for having used him 80 ill.“ 
My next meeting with Johnson was on Friday 
the Ist of July, when he and I and Dr. Goldsmith 
supped at the Mitre. I was before this time pretty 
well acquainted with Goldsmith, who was' one of 


© 3 It may not be improper to annex here Mrs. Piozzi's account of 
this transaction, in her own words, as a specimen of the extreme 
inaccuracy, with which all her anecdotes of Dr. Johnson are related, 
or rather discoloured and distorted. | «I have forgotten the year, 
but it could scarcely; 1 think, be later than 1765 or 1766, that he 
was called abruptly from our house after dinner, and returning in 
about three hours, said he had been with an enraged authour, whose 
landlady pressed him for payment within doors, while the bailiffs 
beset him without; that he was drinking himself drunk with Ma- 
deira, to drown care, and fretting over a novel, which, when fn:sbed, 
was to be his aue fortune, but he could not get it done for diitrac- 
tion, nor could he step out af doors to offer it for sale. Mr. Johnson, 
 - therefore, sent away the bottle, and went to the bookseller, recom- 
mending the performance, and deuiriag iome immediate relief ; which 
Vu when he brought back to the writer, he called the woman of the 


house directly to partake of punch, and pas; their time in nerriment. 
Anecdotes of Dr, Johnson, p. 119. 13 
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the brightest ornaments of the Johnsonian school. 


Goldsmith's respectful attachment to Johnson was 


then at its height; for his own literary reputation 
had not yet distinguisbed him so much as to excite 
a vain desire of competition with his great Master. 
He had increased my admiration of the goodness 


of Johnson's heart, by incidental remarks in the 


course of conversation, sueh as, when I mentioned 


Mr. Levet, whom he entertained under his roof} _ 


« He is poor and honest, which is recommendation 
enough to Johnson; and when I wondered that he 
was very kind to a man of whom I had heard a very 
bad character, He is now become miserable, aud 
that insures the protection of Johnson. 

Goldsmith attempted this evening ta maintain, I 
suppose from an affectation of paradox, (that know- 
ledge was not desirable on its own account, for it 
often was a source of unhappiness.” — Jounson. 
«© Why, Sir, that knowledge may in some cases pro- 


duce unhappiness, I allow. But, upon the whole, - 


knowledge, per ſe, is certainly an object which every 


man would wish to attain, although, perhaps, he may 


not take the trouble necessary ſor attaining it.“ 


Dr. Jobn Campbell, the celebrated political and 


biographical writer, being mentioned, Johnson said, 
“Campbell is a man of much knowledge, and has a 
good sbare of imagination. His © Hermippys Re- 


diviyus* is very entertaining, as an account of the 
Hermetick philosophy, and as furnishing 4 curious 


| bistory of the extravagancies of the human mind. 


If it were merely imaginary, it would be nothing at 
all, Campbell is not always rigidly careful of truth 
in his conversation; but I do nat believe there is 


any thing of this carelessness in his books. Camp- 
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bell is a good man, a pious man. I am afraid he has 
not been in the inside of a church for many years ;* 
but he never passes a church without pulling off his 
hat. This shews that he has good principles. I used 
to go pretty often to Campbell's on a Sunday evening 
till I began to consider that the shoals of Scotch- 
men who flocked about him might probably say, 
when any thing of mine was well done, * Ay, ay, he 
has learnt this of CawmeLL !” 

He talked very contemptuously of Churchill's 
poetry, observing, that © it had a temporary cur- 
reney, only from its audacity of abuse, and being 

filled with living names, and that it would sink into 

oblivion.” I ventured to hint that he was not quite 

a fair judge, as Churchill had attacked him violently. 
Jonxsow. Nay, Sir, I am a very fair judge. He 

did not attack me violently till he found I did not 
Uke his poetry; and his attack on me shall not pre- 
vent me from continuing to say what I think of him, 
from an apprehension that it may be ascribed to re- 


dy 1a inclined to think that he was misinformed as to this cir. 

- cumstance, I own Lam jealous for my worthy friend Dr. John 

Campbell. For though Milton could without remorse absent him- 

zelf from publick worship, I cannot, On the contrary, I have the 

dame habitual impressions upon my mind, with those of a truely ve. 

nerable Judge, who said to Mr. Langton, „Friend Langton, if I 

have not been at church on Sunday, I do not feel myself easy. Dr. 

Campbell was a sincerely religious man, Lord Macartney, who is 

eminent for his variety of knowledge, andattention to men of talents, 

and knew him well, told me, that when he called on him in a morn. 

ing, he found him reading a chapter in the Greek New Testament, 

quantity of Dr, Campbell's composition is almost incredible, and his 

1 labours brought him large profits, Dr, Joseph Warton told me that 
- Johnson said of him, “ He bpm airs aan 

e the common of literature,” ' 
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sentment. No, Sir, I called the fellow a blockhead | 


at first, and I will call hima blockhead still. How- 
ever, I will acknowledge that I have a better opinion 
of him now, than I once had; for he has shewn 
more fertility than I expected. To be sure, he is a 
tree that cannot produce good fruit : he only- bears 
crabs. But, Sir, a tree that produces a great many 
crabs is better than a tree which PRO only a 


few. 
In this Jeprociaticn of Churchill's: poetry I could 


e aA him. It is very true that the greats. - 


est part of it is upon the topicks of the day, on 
which account, as it brought him great fame and pro- 
fit at the time, it must proportionally slide ont of 
the publick attention as other occasional objects'snc- 
ceed. But Churchill had extraordinary vigour both 
of thonght and expression. His portraits of the 
players will ever be valuable to the true lovers of the 
drama ; and his strong caricatures of seyeral eminent 
men of his age, will not be forgotten by the curious. 
Let me add, that there are in his works many passages 


which are of -a general nature; and his“ Prophecy 
of Famine” is a poem of no ordinary merit. It .- 


indeed, falsely injurious to Seotland ; but therefore 
may be allowed a greater share of invention 

Bonnell Thornton had just published a burlesque 
* Ode on St. Cecilia's day, adapted to the ancient 
British musick, viz. the salt-box, the jew's-harp, 
the marrow-bones and cleaver, the hum-strum or 
' hurdy-gurdy, &.“ Johnson praised its humour, 


and seemed much diyerted with it. He repeated the 


following passage: 
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In strains more exalted the salt-box call join, 

« And elattering and battering and clapping eombine; 

« With a rap and a tap while the hollow side sounds, 

tes eee leaps Os and with pe 
- bounds.”* 


1 mentioned the 3 paper called ** Tha 
Coxxoisszua.“ He said it wanted matter —Nq 
doubt it has not the deep thinking of Johnson's 
writings. But surely it has just views of the surface 
of life, and a very sprightly manner. His opinion 
of Tus Woarn was not myeh. higher than of the 
Connoisseur. 
Let me here apologize far the ;mpperſoet manner 
15 in which I am oblged to exhibit Johason's conversa- 
tion at this period. In the early part of wy acquaint- 


ance with him, I was so wrapt in admiration of his 


extraordinary colloquial talents, and so little accus- 
tamed to his peculiar mode of expression, that I 
found it extremely difficult to recolleet and record 
his conversation with its genuine vigour and vivacity. 
In progress of time, when my mind was, as it were, 
be «rough impregnated with the Jolnconian other, I could, 


*[ In 1769 I xt for Smart * aha Thornton's . 
Ode, on St. Cecilia's day. It was performed at Ranelagh in masks, 
to a very crowded audience, as I was told ; for I then resided in 
Norfolk. Beard sung the salt-box song, which was admirably ac- 
companied on that instrument by Brent, the Fencing-master, and 
father of Miss Brent, the celebrated singer; Skeggs on the broom- 
stick, as bassoon; and a remarkable performer on the Jews-harp.— 
« Buzzing . the iron lyre. Cleavers were cast in bell- 
for this entertainment. All the performers of the old woman's Ora - 
tory, employed by Foote, were, I believe, employed at Ranelagh 

on this occasion. B.] | 


with much more facility and exactness, carry in my 
memory and commit to paper the . n 
0 of tus wisdom and wit. 


At this time Miss Williams, as she was then called, . 


though she did not reside with him in the Temple 


under his roof, but had lodgings in Bolt-eourt, Fleet-- 
street, had so much of his attention, that he every 
night drank tea with her before he went home, how- 


ever late it might be, and she always sat up for him. 
This, it may be fairly conjectured, was not alone a 


proof of his regard for her, but of his own unwilling-. 


ness to go into solitude, before that unseasonable hour 
at which he had habituated himself to expect the ob- 
livion of repose. Dr. Goldsmith, being a privileged 


man, went with him this night, strutting away, and 


calling to me with an air of superiority, like that of 
an esoterick over an exoterick disciple of a sage of 
antiquity, J go to Miss Williams.“ I conſess, I 


then envied him this mighty privilege, of which ha 
seemed so proud; but it was not long dale bn. 


tained the same mark of distinetion. 


On Tuesday the 5th of July, I again visited e 


son. He told me he had looked into the poems of a 


Pretty voluminous writer, Mr. (now Dr.) John Ogil- 


vie, one of the Presbyterian ministers of Scotland, 


which had lately come out, but could find no think- 


ing in them. Bosw zl. Is there not imagination 


in them, Sir?” Jonxso Ww. Why, Sir, there is in 


them what was imagination, but it is no more imagi- 
nation in iim, than sound is sound in the eebo. And 
his diction too is not his own. We have long ago 


scen white-robed innocence, and flower- ofpongled 


_ mieads.” 


Talking of London, he observed, * Sir, if you wich 
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to have a just notion of the magnitude of this city, 
| you must not be satisfied with seeing its great streets 
and squares, but must survey the innumerable little - 
| lanes and courts. It is not in the showy evolutions 
of buildings, but in the multiplicity of human habita- 
tions which are crouded together, that the wonder- 
ful immensity of London consists. —I have often 
amused myself with thinking bow different a place 
London is to different people. They, whose narrow 
minds are contracted to the consideration of some 
one particular pursuit, view it only through that me- 
dium. A politician thinks of it merely as the seat of 
government in its different departments; a grazier, 
as a vast market for cattle; a mercantile man, as a 
place where a prodigious deal of business is done upon 
Change; a dramatick enthusiast, as the grand scene 
of theatrical entertainments; a man of pleasure, as 
an assemblage of taverns, and the great emporium 
for ladies of easy virtue. But the intellectual man is 
sfruck with it, as comprehending the whole of human 
_ life in all its variety, the Pa a of 120 is 


ine xhaustible. 
On Wednesday, July 6, he was . to sup 
with me at my lodgings in ing- street, West- 


minster. But on the preceding night my landlord 
having behaved very rudely to me and some com- 
pany who were with me, I had resolved not to remain 
another night in his house. I was exceedingly un- 
easy at the aukward appearance I supposed I should 
make to Johnson and the other gentlemen whom 
had invited, not being able to receive them at home, 
and being obliged to order supper at the Mitre. 1 
went to Johnson in the morning, and talked of it as 
of a serious distress. He laughed, and said, Con- 
. | 
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sider, Sir, how insignificant this will appear a twelve- 


month hence.” —Were this consideration to be ap- 


plied to most of the little vexatious incidents of life, 


by which our quiet is too often disturbed, it would 


prevent many painful sensations. I have tried it fre- 
quently, with good effect. © There is nothing (con- 
tinued he) in this mighty misfortune ; nay, we shall 
be better at the Mitre.” I told him that I had been 
at Sir John Fielding's office, complaining of my land- 
lord, and had been informed, that though I had taken 
my lodgings for a year, I might, upon proof of his 


bad behaviour, quit them when I pleased, without 
being under an obligation to pay rent for any longer 
time than while I possessed them. The fertility of 


Johnson's mind could shew itself even upon so small 
a matter as this. Why, Sir, (said he,) I suppose 
this must be the law, since you have been told so in 
Bow-street. But, if your landlord could hold you 


to your bargain, and the lodgings should be yours * 


for a year, you may certainly use them as you think 
fit. So, Sir, you may quarter two life-guardmen 
upon him ; or. you may send the greatest scoundrel 
you can find into your apartments; or you may say 
that you want to make some experiments in natural 


Philosophy, and may burn a large n of assa- 


foetida i in his house.” 

I bad as my guests this evening at the Mitre 
tavern, Dr. Johnson, Dr. Goldsmith, Mr. Thomas 
Davies, Mr. Eccles, an Irish gentleman, for whose 
agreeable company I was obliged to Mr. Davies, and 


the Reverend Mr. John Ogilvie, who was desirous 


The northern bard mentioned page 379. When I asked Dr. 
Johnzon's permiss ĩon to introduce him, he obligingl;y agreed; add - 
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of being in company with my illustrious friend, while 
I, in my turn, was proud to have the honour of shew- 


ing one of my cotmtrymen upon what easy terms 


Johnson permitted me to live with him. 
- Goldsmith, as usual, endeavoured, with too much 
eagerness, to ine, and disputed very warmly with 


Johnson against the well-known maxim of the British | 


constitution, © the King can do no wrong ;"” affirm- 
ing, that © what was morally false could not be po- 
litically true; and as the King might, in the exercise 
of his regal power, command and cause the doing of 
what was wrong, it certainly might be said, in sense 
and in reason, that he could do wrong.” Jonxsox. 
e Sir, you are to consider, that in our constitution, 
according to its true principles, the King is the head; 
he is supreme; he is above every thing, and there is 
no power by which he can be tried. Therefore, it is, 
Sir, that we hold the King can do no wrong; that 
whatever, may happen to be wrong in government 
may not be above our reach, by being aseribed to 
Majesty. Redress is always to be had against op- 
pression, by punishing the immediate agents. The 
King, though he should command, cannot force a 
Judge to condemn a man unjustly; therefore it is 
the Judge whom we prosecute and punish. Politi- 
cal institutions are formed upon the consideration of 
what will rnost frequently tend to the good of the 
whole, alth nan now and then ern eee may oeour. 


ing however, with a hy plnanery, nam 
his poetry.“ It is remarkable that Johnson and Churchill, how- 
ever much the y differed in other points, agreed on this subject. 
See Churchill' s * Journey,” It is, however, but justice to Dr. 
Ogilvie to obs erve, that his TON FO nay verge 
derable share c G merit, | ; f 
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Thus it is better in generul that a nation should have 
a supreme legislative power, although it may at times 
be abused. And then, Sir, there is this considera- 
tion, that if the abuse be enormous, Nature will riss vp, 
and claiming her original rights, overturm a corrupt po- 
litical system.” I mark this animated sentence with 
peculiar pleasure, as a noble instance of that truly 
dignified spirit of freedom which ever glowet in his 
| heart, though he was charged with slavish tenets by 
superficial observers; because he was at all times in- 
dignant against that false patriotism, that pretended 
love of freedom, that unruly restlessness, which is in- 
consistent with the stable authority of any good 
government. | 
This generous sentiment, which he uttered with 
great fervour, struck me exceedingly, and stirred my . 
blood to that pitch of fancied resistance, the possibi- 


lity of which I am glad to keep in mind, but to which 1 
I __ I never shall be forced. 1 
Great abilities (said he) are not . — 
an Historian ; for in historical composition, all the bo | | 
greatest powers of the human mind are quiescent. He | 


; 

has facts ready to his hand; so there is no exereiss | l 
of invention. Imagination is not requited in any 
high degree ; only about as much as is used in the 
lower kinds of poetry. Some penetration, accuracy, | 
and colouring will fit a man for the task, if he ean 1 


r 
—_ —— tn 


give the application which is necessary. oP | | 
„ Bayle's Dictionary is & very useful work for those i 
to consult who love the en pong my of hterature, [| 
which is what I love most.“ = 
Talking of the eminent writers in Queen Anne's || 
reign, he observed, I think Dr. Arbuthnot the first [| 
man among them. He was the most universal ge- 4 
3 ; + I 
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NS nius, 'being. an- excellent physician, a man of deep 
learning, and a man of much humour. Mr. Addison 
was, to be sure, a great man; his learning was not 
profound ; but his morality, his humour, and his ele- 
gance of writing, set him very bigh.“ 
Mr. Ogilvie was unlucky enough to choose for the 
| topick of his conversation the praises of his native 
Ki | country. He began with saying, that there was very 
* rich land round Edinburgh. Goldsmith, who had 
studied physick there, contradicted this, very untruly, _ 
with a snerring laugh. Disconcerted a little by this, 
Mr. Ogilvie then took new ground, where, I suppose, 
he thought himself perfectly safe; for he observed, 
that Scotland had a great many noble wild prospects. 
Jounsox. © I believe, Sir, you have a great many. 

; Norway, too, has noble wild prospects; and Lapland 

| is remarkable for prodigious noble wild. prospects. 

| But, Sir, let me tell you, the noblest prospect which a 

Scotchman ever sees, is the high road that leads him 
to England!“ This unexpected and pointed sally 
produced a roar of applause. Aſter all, however, 

those, who admire the rude grandeur of Nature, can- 
not deny it to Caledonia. 

On Saturday, July 9, I found Johnson surrounded 
with a numerous levee, but have not preserved any 
part of his conversation. On the 14th-we had an- 
other evening by ourselves at the Mitre. It happen- 
ing to be a very rainy night, I made some common 
place observations on the relaxation of nerves and de- 
pression of spirits which such weather oecasioned ; “ 
adding, however, that it was good for 0 vegetable 


* Johnson would suffer wy A dei is io Dis | 


conversation with remarks on the weather ; Let us not talk of the 
weather,” B.] | | 
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creation. Johnson, who, as we have already seen, 
denied that the temperature of the air had any in- 


fluence on the human frame, auswered, with a smile 
of ridicule, Why yes, Sir, it is good for vegetables, 
and for the animals who eat those vegetables, and for 
the animals who eat those animals.” This observa- 
tion of his apt!y enough introduced a good supper; 
and I soon ſorgot, in Johnson's mae r the influ- 
_ ence of a moist atmosphere. 

Feeling myself now quite at ease as his compa- 
nion, though I had all possible reverence for him, I 


expressed a regret that I could not be so easy with 


my father, though he was not much older than John- 


son, and certainly however respectable had not more 


learning and greater abilities to depress me. I asked 


him the reason of this. Jounson. * Why, Sir, 1 


am a man of the world. I live in the world, and I 
take, in some degree, the colour of the world as it 
moves along. Your father is a Judge in a remote 
part of the island, and all his notions are taken from 
the old world. Besides, Sir, there must always be a 
struggle between a father and son, while one aims at 
power and the other at independence.” I said, I was 
afraid my- father would force me to be a lawyer. 
Jonxsox. © Sir, you need not be afraid of his 


forcing you to be a laborious practising lawyer; that 


is not in bis power. For as the proverb says, One 
man may lead a horse to the water, but twenty can- 
not make him drink. He may be displeased that you 
are not what he wishes you to be; but that dis- 
pleasure will not go far. If he insists only on your 
| having as much law as is necessary for a man of pro- 
perty, and then endeavours to get Ny into Parlia- 
ment, he is quite in the right.” 
VOL. 1. "20-0 
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He enlarged very convincingly upon the excellence 
of rhyme over blank verse in English poetry. I 
mentioned to him that Dr. Adam Smith, in his lec- 


. tures upon composition, when I studied under him in 


the College of Glasgow, had maintained the same 
opinion strenuously, and I repeated some of his argu- 
ments. Joaxsox, * Sir, I was once in company with 
Smith, and we did not take to each other; but had I 
known that he loved rhyme as much as you tell me 


| he does, I should have nude him.“ 


Talking of those who denied the truth of Christia- 
nity, he said, © It is always easy to be on the nega- 
tive side. If a man were now to deny that there is 
salt upon the table, you could not reduce him to an 
absurdity. Come, let us try this a little further, I 
deny that Canada is taken, and I can support my de- 
nial by pretty good arguments. The French are a 
much more numerous people than we; and it is not 
likely that they would allow us to take it. But the 
ministry have assured us, in all the formality of the 
Gazette, that it is taken. Very true. But the mi- 
nistry have put us to an enormous expence by the war 
in America, and it is their interest to persuade us 
that we have got something for our money. But 
the fact is confirmed by thousands of men who were 
at the taking of it. Ay, but these men have still 


more interest in deceiving us. They don't want that 


you should think the French have beat them, but 
that they have beat the French. Now suppose you 
should go over and find that it is really taken, that 
would only satisfy yourself; for when you come home 
we will not believe you. We will say, you have been 


bribed, —Yet, Sir, notwithstanding all these plausi- 
ble objections, we have no doubt that Canada is really 
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ours. Such is the weight of common testimony, 

How much stronger are the evidences of the Chris- 
tian religion? 

c Idleness is a disease which must be combated ; 
but I would not adyise a rigid adberence to a parti- 
cular plan of study. I myself have never persisted in 
any plan for two days together. A man gught to 
read just as inclination leads him; for what he reads 
as a task will do bim little good. A young man 
should read five hours in a day, and s may acquire a 
great deal of knowledge.” 

To a man of vigorous intellect and arduous curio- 
sity like his own, reading without a regular plan may 
be beneficial ; though even such a man must submit 
to it, if he would attain a full un of any 
of the sciences. 

Jo such a degree of ang Gable bad he 
now accustomed me, that in the course of this evening 
I talked of the numerous reflections which had been 
-thrown out against him on account of his having ac- 
cepted a pension from his present Majesty. Why, 
Sir, (said he, with a hearty laugh,) it is a mighty 

ſoolisb noise that they make.“ I have accepted of a 


pension as a reward which has been thought due to 


my literary merit ; and now that I have this pension, 
I am the same man in every respect that I have ever 
been; I retain the same principles. It is true, that I 
cannot now curse (smiling) the House of Hanover; 


nor would it be decent for me to drink King James's 
health in the wine that King George gives me money 


to pay for. But, Sir, I think that the pleasure of 


2 When I mentioned the same idle clamour to him several years 
afterwards, he said, with a smile, D 
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cursing the house of Hanover, and drinking King 
James's health, are amply overbalanced by three 


hundred pounds a year. 


There was here, most certainly, an © beten of 
more Jacobitism than he really had; and indeed an 


intention of admitting, for the moment, in a much 


greater extent than it really existed, the charge of 
disaffection imputed to him by the world, merely for 


the purpose of shewing how dexterously he could re- 
pel an attack, even though he were placed in the 


most disadvantageous position; for I have heard him 


declare, that if holding up his right-hand would have 


secured victory at Culloden to Prince Charles's arm 


he was not sure he would have held it up; 80 litfle 


confidence had he in the right claimed by the house 
of Stuart, and so fearful was he of the consequences 


of another revolution on the throne of Great-Britain ; 
and Mr. Topham Beauclerk assured me, he had heard 


him say this before he had bis pension. At another 
time he said to Mr. Langton, © Nothing has ever 
offered, that has made it worth my while to con- 


sider the question fully.” He, however, also said to 


the same gentleman, talking of King James the Se- 
cond, It was become impossible for him to reign 
any longer in this country.” He no doubt had an 
early attachment to the House of Stuart; but his 
zeal had cooled as his reason strengthened. Indeed 
J heard him once say, that © after the death of a vio- 
lent Whig, with whom he used to contend with great 


eagerness, he felt his Toryism much abated.” I 


zuppose he meant Mr. Walmsley. 
Let there is no doubt that at earlier periods te 
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was wont often to exercise both his pleasantry and 
ingenuity in talking Jacobitism. My much respected 
friend, Dr. Douglas, now Bishop of Salisbury, has 
favoured me with the following admirable instance 
from his Lordship's own .recollection. One day. 
when dining at old Mr. Langton's where Miss Ro- 
berts, his niece, was one of the company, Johnson, 1 
with his usual complacent attention to the fair sex, | 
took her by the hand and said, My dear, I hope | 
you are a Jacobite.” Old Mr. Langton, who, though 1 
a high and steady Tory, was attached to the present 
Royal Family, seemed offended, and asked Johnson, 17 
with great warmth, what he could mean by putting il 
such a question to his niece ? © Why, Sir, (said John- 4 
son) I meant no oftence to your niece, I meant her a 4 
great compliment. A Jacobite, Sir, believes in the 1 
divine right of Kings. He that believes in the di- 
vine right of Kings believes in a Divinity, A Jaco- 
bite believes in the divine right of Bishops. He that 
believes in the divine right of Bishops believes in the 
divine authority of the Christian religion. Therefore, 
Sir, a Jacobite is neither an Atheist nor a Deist. That 
cannot be said of a Whig ; for Mhiggim is a nega- „ 
lion of all principle. | 
He advised me, when abroad, to be as much as! 5 
could with the Professors in the Universities, and . | 
with the Clergy; for from their conversation I might * || 
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+ He used to tell, with great 3 from my relation to him, | F 
the following little story of my early years, which was literally + 
true: © Bogwell, in the year 1745, was a fine boy, wore a white 10 
cockade, and prayed for King James, till one of his uncles (General | 
Cochran) gave him a shilling on condition that he should pray for 
King George, which he accordingly did. So you see (says Bos. 
well) that Whigs of all ages are made the ame way.” 
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expect the best accounts of every thirig in whatever 
country I should be, with the additional advantage 
of keeping my learning alive. i 

It will be observed, that when giving me advice as 
to my travels, Dr. Johnson did not dwell upon cities, 
and Palaces, and pictures, and shows, and Arcadian 
scenes. He was of Lord Essex's opinion, who ad- 
vises his kinsman Roger Earl of Rutland, © rather to 

go an hundred miles to speak with one wise man, 
than five miles to see a fair town.“ 

I described to him an impudent fellow from Scots 
land, who affected to be a savage, and railed at all 1 
established systems. Jonxsow. © There is nothing 1 
surprizing in this, Sir. He wants to make himself 

conspicuous. He would tumble in a hogstye, as | 
long as you looked at him and called to him to come 
i out. But let bim alone, never mind him, and he'll 
| soon give it over.“ 
I added, that the same person maintained that there 
( was no distinction between virtue and vice. Jonx- 
3 Som. „Why, Sir, if the fellow does not think as he 
speaks, he is lying; and I see not what honour he can 
propose to himself from having the character of a 
lyar. But if he does really think that there is no 
distinction between virtue and vice, why, Sir, when 
he leaves our houses let us count our spoons.” 

Sir David Dalrymple, now one of the Judges of 
Scotland by the title of Lord Hailes, had contributed 
much to increase my high opinion of Johnson, on 

account of his writings, long before I attained to a 
| acquaintance with him; I, in return, had 
informed Johnson of Sir David's eminent character 
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5 Letter to Rutland on Travel, 16mo, 1596, 
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ſor learning and religion; and Johnson was $0 much 
pleased, that at one of our evening meetings he gave | 
him for his toast. I at this time kept up a very fre- | 
quent correspondence with Sir David; and I read to | | 
Dr. Johnson to-night the following passage from the | | 
| 
| 
| 


letter which I had last received from him: 
' © [It gives me pleasure to think that you have ob- | 
tained the friendship of Mr. Samuel Johnson. He | 
is one of the best moral writers which England. has | 
produced. At the same time, I envy you the free and i 
undisguised converse with such a man. May I beg 
you to present my best respects to him, and to assure 
him of the veneration which I entertain for the au- 
thour of the Rambler and of Rasselas? Let me re- | 
commend this last work to you; with the Rambler l 
you certainly are acquainted. In Rasselas you will 
see a tender-hearted operator, who probes the wound 
only to heal it. Swift, on the contrary, mangles hu- 
man nature He cuts and slashes, us if he took plea- | 
sure in the operation, like the tyrant who said, 7a 4 
Feri ut ec fenliat mori. Johnson seemed to be much 5 
gratifi4 by this just and well- turned compliment. | "OM | 
He recommended to me to keep a journal of my | 
hie, ful! and unreserved. He said it would be a very 1 
good exercizc, and would yield me great satisfaction | 
when the particulars were faded from my remem- «|| 
* Hranze, I was uncommonly fortunate in having had | 
a previous comcidence of opinion with him upon this 
subject, for I had kept such a jourrial for some time; 
and it was no small pleasure to me to have this to tell 
him, and to receive his approbation. He counselled 
me to keep it private, and said I might surely have a 
ſriend who would burn it in case of my death. From 


this habit I have been enabled to give the world e 
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many anccdotes, which would otherwise have been 
lost to posterity. I' mentioned that I was afraid I put 
into my journal too many little incidents. Jokxsox. 
“There is nothing, Sir, too little for so little a crea- 
ture as man. It is by studying little things that we 
attain the great art of having as little . and as 
much happiness as possible.“ 

Next morning Mr. Dempster happened to call on 
me, and was so much struck even with the imperfect 
account which I gave him of Dr. Johnson's conversa- 
tion, that to his honour be it recorded, when I com- 
plained that drinking port and sitting up late with 
him, affected my nerves for some time after, he said, 
* One had better be paincd at eighteen than not keep 


company with such a man.” 


On Tuesday, July 18, I found tall Sir Thomas 
Robinson sitting with Johnson. Sir Thomas said, 
that the king of Prusia valued himself upon three 
things;—upon being a hero, a musician, and an au- 
thour. Jonxsox. “ Pretty well, Sir, for one man. 
As to his being an authour, I have not looked at his 
poctry; but his prose is poor stuff. He writes just 


as you might suppose Voltaire's footboy to do, who . 


has been his amanuensis. He has such parts as the 
valet might have, and about as auct of the colour- 
ing of the style as might be got by transcribing his 
works.” When I was ac Ferney, I repeated this to 
Voltaire, in order to reconcile him somewhat to John- 
son, whom he, in affecting che English mode of ex- 
pression, had previously characterised as © a supersti- 
tious dog; but after hearing such a criticism on 
Frederick the Great, with whom he was then on bad 
terms, he exclaimed, © An honest fellow!“ | 


But I think the criticism ouch too severe; for 
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the © Memoirs of the House of Brandenburghꝰ are 
written as well as many works of that kind. His 


| 
poetry, for the style of which he himself makes a | 
frank apology, © Fargonnant un Frangois barbare,” | | | 
| 
{ 


though fraught with pernicious ravings of infidelity, 
has, in many places, great animation, and in some a 
pathetick tenderness. we 

Upon this contemptuous animadversion on the | 
King of Prussia, I observed. to Johnson, © It would i 
seem then, Sir, that much less parts are necessary to | 
make a King, than to make an Authour ; for the | | 
King of Prussia is confessedly the greatest King now wu 

in Europe, yet you think he makes a very poor figure | 
as an Authour,” “ 

Mr. Levet this day shewed me Dr. Johnson's 
library, which was contained in two garrets over. his 
Chambers, where Lintot, son of the celebrated book- 
seller of that name, had formerly his warehouse. I 

pound a number of good books, but very dusty and 
in great confusion. The floor was strewed with 
manuscript leaves, in Johnson's own hand-writing, 
which I beheld with a degree of veneration, sup- 
posing they perhaps might contain portions of the 
Rambler, or of Rasselas. I observed an apparatus for 
chymical experiments, of which Johnson was all his 
life very fond. The place seemed to be very fayour- 
able for retirement and meditation. Johnson told 
me, that he went up thither without mentioning it ; 
to his servant, when he wanted to study, secure from | 
interruption ; for he would not allow his servant to | 
say he was not at home when he really was. A 
servant's strict regard for truth, (said he) must be | 
weakened by such a practice, A philosopher may 

| know that it is merely a form of denial ; but few ser- 
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vants are such nice distinguishers. If I accustom a 
| Servant to tell a lie for me, have I not reason to appre- 
| hend that he will tell many lies for Himself. I am, 
however, satisfied that every servant, of any degree 
of intelligence, understands saying his master is not 
at home, not at all as the affirmation of a fact, but 
as customary words, intimating that his master wishes 
not to be seen; so that there can be no bad effect 
| from it. 
Mr. Temple, now vicar of St. Gluvias, Cornwall, 
who had been my intimate friend for many years, 
had at this time chambers in Farrar's-buildings, at 
the bottom of Inner Temple-lane, which he kindly 
lent me upon my quitting my lodgings, he being to 
return to Trinity Hall, Cambridge. I found them 
ee convenient for me, as they were so near 
Dr. Johnson's. 
1 On Wednesday, July 20, Dr. Johnson, Mr. "OW 
Þ ster, and my uncle Dr. Boswell, who happened to be 
| now in London, supped with me at these Chambers. 
Jorxsov. © Pity is not natural to man. Children 
are always cruel. Savages are always cruel. Pity is 
acquired and unproved by the cultivation of reason. 
We may have uneasy sensations from secing a crea- 
ture in distress, without pity ; for we have not pity 
unless we wish to relieve them. When I am on my 
way to dine with a friend, and finding it late, have 
bid the coachman make haste, if I happen to attend 
when he whips his horses, I may feel unpleasantly 
hat the animals are put to pain, but I do not wish 
him to desist. No, Sir, I wish him to drive on.“ 
Mr. Alexander Donaldson, bookseller of Edin- 
burgh, had for some time opened a shop in London, 
and sold his cheap editions of the most popular Eng- 
1 
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lish books, in defiance of the supposed common-law 
right of Literary Property. Johnson, though he con- 
curred in the opinion which was afterwards sanctioned 
by a judgement of the House of Lords, that there 
was no such right, was at this time very angry that 
the Booksellers of London, for whom he uniformly 
professed much regard, should suffer from an invasion 
of what they had ever considered to be secure: and 
he was loud and violent against Mr. Donaldson. 


* He is a fellow who takes advantage of the law to 


injure his brethren ; for, notwithstanding that the 
statute secures only fourteen years of exclusive right, 
it has always been understood by the trade, that he, 
who buys the copy-right of a book from the authour, 
obtains a perpetual property; and upon that belief, 
numberless bargains are made to transfer that pro- 
perty after the expiration of the statutory term. Now 
Donaldson, I say, takes advantage here, of people 
who have really an equitable title from usage; and 
if we consider how few of the books, of which they 
buy the property, succeed so well as to bring profit, 

we should be of opinion that the term of fourteen 
years is too short; it should be sixty years.” DRU 
s TER.“ Donaldson, Sir, is anxious for the encourage 
ment of literature. He reduces the price of books, 
so that poor students may buy them.“ Jonxsox, 
(laughing) “ Well, Sir, allowing that to be his mo- 
tive, he is no better than Robin Hood, who robbed 
the rich in order to give to the poor.“ 

It is remarkable, that when the great question 
concerning Literary Property came to be ultimately 
tried before the supreme tribunal of this country, in 
consequence of the very spirited exertions of Mr. 
Donaldson, Dr. Johnson was zealous against a per- 
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petuity ; but he thonght that the term of the ex- 
clusive right of authours should be considerably en- 
larged. He was then ſor granting a hundred years. 

The conversation now turned upon Mr. David 
Hume's style. Jonx sow. Why, Sir, his style is 
not English; the structure of his sentences is French. 
Now the French structure and the English structure 
may, in the nature of things, be equally good. But 
if you allow that the English language is established, 
he is wrong. My name might originally have been 
Nicholson, as well as Johnson; but were you to call 
me Nicholson now, you would call me very ab- 
surdly.“ * N 

Rousseau's treatise on the inequality of mankind 
was at this time a fashionable topick. It gave rise 
to an observation by Mr. Dempster, that the advãn- 
tages of fortune and rank were nothing to a wise 
man, who ought to value only merit. Jonxsox. 
* If man were a savage, living in. the woods by 
himself, this might be true; but in civilized so- 
ciety we all depend upon each other, and our hap- 
piness is very much owing to the good opinion of 
' mankind. Now, Sir, in civilised society, external 
advantages make us more respected. A man with a 
good coat upon his back meets with a better reception 
than he who has a bad one. Sir, you may analyse 
this, and say what is there in it? But that will avail 
you nothing, for it is a part of a general system. 
Pound St. Paul's church into atoms, and consider 


any single atom; it is, to be sure, good for nothing: 


but, put all these atoms together, and you have St. 
Paul's church. So it is with human felicity, which 
is made up of many ingredients, each of which may 
be shewn to be very insignificant. In civilized sg- 
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ciety, personal merit will not serve you so much as 
money will. Sir, you may make the experiment. 
Go into the street, and give one man a lecture on 
morality, and another a shilling, and see which will 
respect you most. If you wish only to support na- 
ture, Sir William Petty fixes your allowance at three 
pounds a year ; but as times are much altered, let 
us call it six pounds. This sum will fill your belly, 
shelter you from the weather, and even get you a 
strong lasting coat, supposing it to be made of good 


bull's hide. Now, Sir, all beyond this is artificial, 


and is desired in order to obtain a greater degree of 
respect from our ſellow- creatures. And, Sir, if six 
hundred pounds a year procure a man more conse- 
quence, and, of course, more happiness than six 
pounds a year, the same proportion will hold as to six 
thousand, and so on as far as opulence can be car- 
ried. Perhaps he who has a large fortune may not 
be so happy as he who has a small one; but that 
must proceed from other causes than from his having 
the large fortune: for, ceteris paribus, he who is 
rich in a civilized society, must be happier than he 
who is poor: as riches, if properly used, (and it is a 
man's own fault if they are not,) must be productive 
of the highest advantages. Money, to be sure, of 
itself is of no use; for its only use is to part with it. 


Rousseau, and all those who deal in paradoxes, are 
led away by a childish desire of novelty.“ When I. 


was a boy, I used always to choose the wrong side 
of a debate, because most ingenious things, that is 


18 


Johnson told Dr. Burney that Goldsmith said, when he fiat 
began to write, he determined to commit to paper nothing but what 


was mew; but he afterwards found that what was new was false, 


and from that time was no longer solicitous about rovelty, B.] 
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to say, most new things, could be said upon it. Sir, 
there is nothing for which you may not muster up 
more plausible arguments, than those which are 
urged against wealth and other external advantages. 
Why now, there is stealing; why should it be 
thought a crime? When we consider by what unjust 
methods property has been often acquired, and that 


what was unjustly got it must be unjust to keep, 


where is the harm in one man's taking the property 
of another from him? Besides, Sir, when we con- 
sider the bad use that many people make of their 
property, and how much better use the thief may 
make of it, it may be defended as a very allowable 
practice, Yet,. Sir, the experience of mankind has 
discovered stealing to be so very bad a thing, that 
they make no scruple to hang a man for it. When 
I was running about this town a very poor fellow, I 
was a great arguer for the advantages of poverty ; 
but I was, at the same time, very sorry to be poor. 
Sir, all the arguments which are brought to represent 
poverty as no evil, shew it to be evidently a great 
evil. You never find people labouring to convince 
you that you may live very happily upon a plentiful 
ſortune. 80 you hear people talking how miserable 
a King must be; and yet they all wish to be in his 


place.” 


It was suggested chat Lines must be unhappy, 
because they are deprived of the greatest of all satis- 
factions, easy and unreserved society. Johxsox. 
* That is an ill-founded notion. Being a King does 
not exclude a man from such society. Great Kings 
have always been social. The King of Prussia, the 
only great King at present, is very social. Charles 


the Second, the last King of England who was a 
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man of parts, was social; and our Henrys and 


Edwards were all social.“ | 

Mr. Dempster having endeavoured to maintain 
that intrinsick merit ought to make the only distinc- 
tion amongst mankind, Jounsox, * Why, Sir, 
mankind have found that this cannot be. How sball 
we determine the proportion of intrinsick merit? 
Were that to be the only distinction amongst man- 
kind, we should soon quarrel about the degrees of it. 
Were all distinctions abolished, the strongest would 
not long acquiesce, but would endeayour to obtain a 
superiority by their bodily strength. But, Sir, as 
subordination is very necessary for society, and con- 
tentions for superiority very dangerous, mankind, 
that is to say, all civilised nations, have settled it 
upon a plain invariable principle. A man is born to 
hereditary rank; or his being appointed to certain 
offices, gives him a certain rank. Subordination 
tends greatly to human happiness. Were we all 


upon an equality, we should have uo other enjoyment 


than mere animal pleasure.“ 
I said, I considered distinction of rank to uh of 
so much importance in civilised society, that if I were 


asked on the same day to dine with the first Duke 


in England, and with the first man in Britain for 
genius, I should hesitate which to prefer, Joxnsov. 
Jo be sure, Sir, if you were to dine only once, and 
it were never to be known where you dined, you 
would choose rather to dine with the first man ſor 
genius; but to gain most respect, you should dine 
with the first Duke in England. For nine people 


in ten that you meet with, would have a higher 
opinion of you for having dined with a Duke ; and. 
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the great genius himself would receive you better, 
because you had been with the great Duke.” 

He took care to guard himself against any possible 
suspicion that his settled principles of reverence for 
rank and respect for wealth were at all owing to 
mean or interested motives ; for he asserted his own 
independence as a literary man. No man (said he) 
who ever lived by literature, has lived more inde- 
pendently than I have done.” He said he had taken 
longer time than he needed to have done in com- 
posing bis Dictionary. He received our compliments 

upon that great work with complacency, and told us 
that the Academy della Crusca could scarcely believe 
that it was done by one man. 

Next morning I found him alone, and have pre- 
þ served the following fragments of his conversation. 
l Of a gentleman who was mentioned, he said,“ I 
© have not met with any man for a long time who has 

given me such general displeasure. He is totally 

unfixed in his principles, and wants to puzzle other 
1 people.” I said his principles had been poisoned by 
3 a noted infidel writer, but that he was, nevertheless, 
a benevolent good man. Jonxso v. We can have 
[| no dependance upon that instinctive, that constitu- 
k tional goodness which is not founded upon principle. 
J grant you that such a man may be a very amiable 
3 member of society. I can conceive him placed in 
such a situation that he is not much tempted to de- 
viate from what is right; and as every man prefers 

virtue, when there is not some strong incitement to 14 

transgress its ' precepts, .I can conceive him doing It | 
nothing wrong. But if such a man stood in need of | 

money, I should not like to trust him; and I should 
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certainly not trust him with young ladies, for there 
there is always temptation. Hume, and other scep- 
tical innovators, are vain men, and will gratify them 
selves at any expence. Truth will not afford suf- 
ficient food to their vanity ; so they have betaken 
themselves to errour. Truth, Sir, is a cow which 
will yield such people no more milk, and so they are 
gone to milk the bull. If I could have allowed 
myself to gratify my vanity at the expence of truth, 
What fame might I have acquired. Every thing 
which Hume has advanced against Christianity had 


passed through my mind long before he wrote. 
Always remember this, that after a system is well 


settled upon positive evidence, a few partial objec= 
tions ought not to shake it. The human mind is 80 
limited, that it cannot take in all the parts oſ a sub- 


ject, so that there may be objections raised against 


any thing. There are objections against a plenum, 
and objections against a vacuum ; yet one of them 
must certainly be true.” 


I mentioned Hume's argument against the belief 


of miracles, that it is more probable that the witnesses 


to the truth of them are mistaken, or speak falsely, 
than that the miracles should be true. Jottxsox. 
& Why, Sir, the great difficulty of proving miracles 
should make ns very cautious in believing them. 
But let us consider; although Gop has made Nature 
to operate by certain fixed laws, yet it is not unrea- 
sonable to think that he may suspend those laws, in 
order to establish a system highly advantageous to 
mankind. Now the Christian religion is a most 
beneficial system, as it gives us light and certainty 
where we were before in darkness and doubt. The 
miracles which prove it are attested by men who had 
vol. 1. DD 
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no interest in deceiving us; but who, on the con- 
trary, were told that they should suffer persecution, 
and did actually lay down their lives in confirmation 
of the truth of the facts which they asserted. In- 
deed, for some centuries the heathens did not pretend 
to deny the miracles ; but said they were performed 
by the aid of evil spirits. This is a circumstance of 11 
great weight. Then, Sir, when we take the proofs 1 
derived from prophecies which have been so exactly 1 
fulfilled, we have most satisfactory evidence. Sup- 11 
posing a miracle possible, as to which, in my opinion, | 
there can be no doubt, we have as strong evidence for | 
the miracles in support of Christianity, as the nature 
of the thing admits.“ 

At night, Mr. Johnson and 1 supped in a private 
room at the Turk's Head coffee-house, in the | | 
Strand. | I encourage this house (said he ;) for the 
mistress of it is a good civil woman, and has not 1 
much business.“ : = | 

“ Sir, I love the acquaintance of young people; 1 
because, in the first place, I don't like to think my- nt 
self growing old. In the next place, young acquaint- 11 
ances must last longest, if they do last; and then, 1 

Sir, young men have more virtue than old men; they | 
have more generous sentiments in every respect. I 
love the young dogs of this age: they have more 
wit and humour and knowledge of life than we had ; 1 
but then the dogs are not so good scholars. Sir, in © |S 
my early years I read very hard. It is a sad reflec- | 

tion, but a true one, that I knew almost as much at 
-eighteen as I do now. My judgement, to be sure, 
was not so good ; but, I had all the facts. I remem- * 
ber very well, when I was at Oxford, an old gentle- 
man said to me, ©, Young man, ply your book dili- 
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gently now, and acquire a stock of knowledge; for | 
when years come upon you, you will find that poring 
upon books will be but an irksome task.“ 

- This account of his reading, given by himself in 
plain words, sufficiently confirms what I have already 
advanced upon the disputed question as to his appli- 
cation. It reconciles any seeming inconsistency in 


his way of talking upon it at different times; and 


shews that idleness and reading hard were with him 
relative terms, the import of which, as used by him, 
must be gathered from a comparison with what scho-. 
lars of different degrees of ardour and assiduity have 
been known to do. And let it be remembered, that 
he was now talking spontaneously, and expressing his 


genuine sentiments; whereas at other times he might 


be induced from his spirit of contradiction, or more 
properly from his love of argumentative contest, to 
speak lightly of his own application to study. It is 
pleasing to consider that the old gentleman” $ gloomy 
prophecy as to the irksomeness of books to men of an 
advanced age, which is too often fulfilled, was so far 
from being verified in Johnson, that his ardour for 


literature never failed, and his last writings had more 


ease and vivacity than any of his earlier productions. 
He mentioned to me now, for the first time, that 
he had been distrest by melancholy, and for that rea- 


son had been obliged to fly from study and medita- 


tion, to the dissipating variety of life. Against me- 
lancholy he recommended constant occupation of 

mind, a great deal of exercise, moderation in eating 
and drinking, and especially to shun drinking at 
night. He said melancholy people were apt to fly to 
intemperance ſor relief, but that it sunk them much 


| Ter? in misery. He observed, that labouring men 
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who work hard, and live sparingly, are seldom or 
never troubled with low spirits. 
He again insisted on the duty of maintaining su- 
bordination of rank. © Sir, I would no more de- 
prive a nobleman of his respect, than of his money. 
I consider myself as acting a part in the great system 
of society, and I do to others as I, would have them 
to do to me. I would behave to a nobleman. as I 
should expect he would behave to me, were I a no- 
bleman-and he Sam. Jobnson. Sir, there is one Mrs. 
Macaulay 5 in this town, a great republican. One 
day when I was at her house, I put on a very grave 
countenance, and said to her, Madam, I am now 
become a convert to your way of thinking. I am 
convinced that all mankind are upon an equal foot- 
ing; and to give you an unquestionable proof, Ma- 
dam, that I am in earnest, here is a very sensible, 
civil, well-behaved ſellow- citizen, your footman ; I 
desire that he may be allowed to sit down and dine 
with us. I thus, Sir, shewed her the absurdity of the 
levelling doctrine, She has never liked me since. 
vi Sir, your levellers wish to level down as far as them- 
i selves ; but they cannot bean levelling 2% to them- 
q 1 selves. They would all have some people under 
Lin. them; why not then have some people above them?“ 
I mentioned a certain anthour who disgusted me by 
his forwardness, and by shewing no deference to no- 
5 blemen into whose company he was admitted. Joux- 
4 SON. © Suppose a shoemaker should claim an equa- 
lity with him, as he does with a Lord; how he would 
stare. Why, Sir, do you stare? (says the shoe-, 


This one Mrs. Macaulay was the [name personage who after- 
wards made herself so much known as © the celebrated female 
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maker,) I do great service to society. 'Tis true, I am 
paid for doing it; but so are you Sir: and I am sorry 
to say it, better paid than I am, for doing something 
not so necessary. For mankind could do better with- 
out your books, than without my shoes. Thus, Sir, 
there would be a perpetual struggle for precedence, 
were there no fixed invariable rules ſor the distine- 
tion of rank, which creates no jealousy, as it is al- 
lowed to be accidental.“ 
He said, Dr. Joseph Warton was a very agreeable 
man, and his Essay on the Genius and Writings 
of Pope, a very pleasing book. I wondered that he 
delayed so long to give us the continuation of it. 
Jounsosn. © Why, Sir, I suppose he finds himself a 
little disappointed, in not having been able to per- 
suade the world to be of his opinion as to Pope.“ 
We have now been favoured with the concluding 
volume, in which, to use a parliamentary expression, 
he has explained, so as not to appear quite so adverse 
to the opinion of the world, concerning Pope, as was 
at first thought ; and we must all agree, that his 
work is a most valuable accession to English litera- 


ture. 
A writer of deserved eminence being mentioried, 
Johnson said, Why, Sir, he is a man of good parts, 
but being originally poor, he has got a love of mean 
company and low jocularity ; a very bad thing, Sir. 
\ Tolaugh is good, as to talk is good. But you ought 
no more to think it enough if you laugh, than you are 
to think it enongh if you talk. You may laugh in as 
many ways as you talk; and surely every way of 

talking that is practised cannot be estcemed.” 
I spoke of Sir James Macdonald as a young man 
of most distinguished merit, who united the highest 
9 | 
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reputation at Eaton and Oxford, with the patriarchal 
spirit of a great Highland Chieftain. I mentioned 
that Sir James had said to me, that he had never seen 


Mr. Johnson, but he had a great respect for him, 


though at the same time it was mixed with some de- 
gree of terrour. Jonxsox. © Sir, if he were to be 
acquainted with me, it might lessen both.” 

The mention of this gentleman led us to talk of 
the Western Islands of Scotland, to visit which he 
expressed a wish that then appeared to me a very ro- 


mantick fancy, which I little thought would be aſter- 


wards realized, He told me, that his father had put 
Martin's account of those islands into his hands when 
he was very young, and that he was highly pleased 
with it; that he was particularly struck with the St. 
Kilda man's notion that the high church of Glasgow 


had been hollowed out of a rock; a circumstance to 


which old Mr. Johnson had directed his attention. 
He said, he would go to the Hebrides with me, when 


I returned from my travels, unless some very good 


companion should offer when I was absent, which he 
did not think probable ; adding, There are few 
people to whom I take 80 much to as you.” And 
when I talked of my leaving England, he said with a 
very affectionate air, My dear Boswell, I should 
be very unhappy at parting, did I think we were not 


to meet again.” -I cannot too oſten remind my 


readers, that although such instances of his kindness 
are doubtless very flattering to me, yet I hope my re- 
cording them will be ascribed to a better motive than 
to vanity ; for they afford unquestionable evidence of 
his tenderness and complacency, which some, while 
they were forced to acknowledge his great powers, 
\ have been 80 strenuous to deny, 
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He maintained that a boy at school was the hap- 
piest of human beings. I supported a different opi- 
nion, from which I have never yet varied, that a man 
is happier ; and I enlarged upon the anxiety and suf- 
ferings which are endured at school. Jonxsox. 
« Ah! Sir, a boy's being flogged is not so severe as 
a man's having the hiss of the world against him. 
Men have a solicitude about fame ; and the greater 
share they have of it, the more afraid they are of 
losing it.” I silently asked myself, “ Is it possible 
that the great Samver, Jouxsox really entertains any 
such apprehension, and is not confident that his ex- 
alted fame is established upon a foundation never to 
be shaken.“ 

He this evening drank a bumper to Sir David 
Dalrymple, “ as a man of worth, a scholar, and a 
wit.” „I have (said he) never heard of him except 
from you ; but let him know my opinion of him : for 
as he does not shew himself much in the world, he 
should have the praise of the few who hear of him.” 

On Tuesday, July 26, I found Mr. Johnson alone. 
It was a very wet day, and I again complained of the 
disagreeable effects of such weather. Jonxsox, 
“Sir, this is all imagination, which pbysicians en- 
courage; for man lives in air, as a fish lives in water; 
80 that if the atmosphere press heavy from above, 
there is an equal resistance from below. To be sure, 
bad weather is hard upon people who are obliged to 
be abroad; and men cannot labour so well in the 
open air in bad weather, as in good: but, Sir, a 
smith or a taylor, whose work is within doors, will 
surely do as much in rainy weather, as in fair, Some 
very delicate frames, indeed, may be affected by wet 
weather; but not common constitutions.“ | 
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We talked of the education. of children; and I 
asked him what he thought was best to teach them 
first. JouxsoN. © Sir, it is no matter what you 
teach them first, any more than what leg you shall 
put into your breeches first. Sir, you may stand 
disputing which is best to put in first, but in the 
mean time your breech 1s bare. Sir, while you are 
considering which of two things you should teach 
your child first, another boy has learnt them both.” 
On Thursday, July 28, we again supped in private 
at the Turk's Head coffee-house. Jonnsox. © Swift 
has a higher reputation than he deserves. His ex- 
cellence is strong sense; for, his humour, though 
very well, is not remarkably good. I doubt whether 


the Tale of a Tub' be his; for he never owned it, 


* and it is much above his usual manner.“ 


“Thomson, I think, had as much of the poet 
about bim as most writers. Every thing appeared to 
him through the medium of his favourite pursuit. 
He could not have viewed those two candles _—— | 
but with a poetical eye.” 

Has not —— a great dead: of wit, Sir?“ 
Jonxsox. „I do not think so, Sir. He is, indeed, 
continually attempting wit, but he fails. And I 
have no more pleasure in hearing a man attempting 
wit and failing, than in seeing a man trying to my 
over a ditch and tumbling into it.“ 

He laughed heartily, when I mentioned to him a 


saying of his concerning Mr. Thomas Sheridan, 


which Foote took a wicked pleasure to circulate. 


„Why, Sir, Sherry is dull, naturally dull; but it 


This opinion was given by him more at latge at a subsequent 


period. See © Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,“ zd edit, p. 32. 
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must have taken him a great deal of pains to become 
what we now see him. Such an excess of stupidity, 
Sir, is not in Nature.” “ So (said he,) I allowed him 
all his own merit.“ | 

He now added, Sheridan cannot bear me. I 
bring his declamation to a point. I ask him a plain 
question, What do you mean to teach?“ Besides, 
Sir, what influence can Mr. Sheridan have upon the 
language of this great country, by his narrow exer- 
tions? Sir, it is burning a farthing candle at Dover, 
to shew light at Calais.” 25 

Talking of a young man who was uneasy from 
thinking that he was very deficient in learning aud 
knowledge, he said, A man has no reason to com- 
plain who holds a middle place, and has many below 
him; and perhaps he has not six of his years above 
him; — perhaps not one. Though he may not know 
any thing perfectly, the general mass of knowledge 
that he has acquired is considerable. Time will do 
for him all that is wanting.“ 

The conversation then took a philosophical turn. 
Jonxsoxvx. Human experience, which is constantly 
contradicting theory, is the great test of truth. A 
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system, built upon the discoveries of a great many 


minds, is always of more strength, than what is pro- 
duced by the mere workings of any one mind, which, 
of itself, can do little. There is not so poor a book 
in the world that would not be a prodigious effort 


were it wrought out entirely by a single mind, with- 


out the aid of prior investigators. 'The French 
writers are superficial, because they are not scholars, 
and so proceed upon the mere power of their own 
minds; and we see how very little power they have.“ 


As to the Christian religion, Sir, besides the 
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strong evidence which we have for it, there is a 
balance in its favour from the number of great men 
who have been convinced of its truth, after a serious 


consideration of the question. Grotius was an acute 


man, a lawyer, a man accustomed to examine evi- 
dence, and he was convinced. Grotius was not a 
recluse, but a man of the world, who certainly had 
no bias to the side of religion. Sir Isaae Newton 
set out an infidel, and came to be a very firm be- 
liever.“ | 

He this evening again recommended to me to 
perambulate Spain,” I said it would amuse him to 


get a letter from me dated at Salamancha. Jonxsow. 
J love the University of Salamancha ; for when 


the Spaniards were in doubt as to the lawfulness of 
their conquering America, the University of Sala- 
mancha gave it as their opinion that it was not law- 
ful.” He spoke this with great emotion, and with 
that generous warmth which dictated the lines in his 
London,“ against Spanish encroachment. 

I expressed my opinion of my friend Derrick as 
but a poor writer. Jonxsox. © To be sure, Sir, he 
is; bat you are to consider that his being a literary 
man has got for him all that he has. It has made 


him King of Bath. Sir, he has nothing to say for 


himself but that he is a writer. Had he not been a 
writer, he must have been sweeping the crossings in 
the streets, and asking aun from every body 
that past.“ 


7 1 fully intended to have followed advice of zuch weight ; but 
having staid much longer both in Germany and Italy than I pro- 


posed to do, and having also visited Corsica, I found that I had 


exceeded the time allowed me by my father, and hastened to France 
in my way homewards, 
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In justice, however, to the memory of Mr. Der- 
rick, who was. my first tutor in the ways of London, 
and shewed me the town in all its variety of depart- 
ments, both literary and sportive, the particulars of 
which Dr. Johnson advised me to put in writing, it 
is proper to mention what Johnson, at a subsequent 
period, said of him both as a writer and an editor: 
6 Sir, I have often said, that if Derrick's letters had 
been written by one of a more established name, 
they would have been thought very pretty letters.“ 
And, © I sent Derrick to Dryden's relations to gather 
materials for his life ; and I believe he got all that I 
myself should have got,.“ 

Poor Derrick ! I remember him with kindness. 
Yet I cannot with-hold from my readers a pleasant 
humourous sally which could not have hurt him had 
he been alive, and now is perfectly harmless. In his 
collection of poems, there is one upon entering 
the harbour of Dublin, his native city, after a long 
absence. It begins thus; 


« Eblana ! much loy'd city, hail ! 
« Where first I saw the light of day.“ 


And after a solemn reflection on his being © num- 
bered with rp g dead,” there is the * 
stanza: ; 


“ Unless my lines protract my fame, 

« And those, who chance to read them, ery, 
& I knew him! Derrick was his name, 

In yonder tomb his ashes lie.“ 


8 Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3d edit. p- 104. 
9 Ibid, p. 142. ; 
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Which was thus happily parodied by Mr. John Home, 
to whom we owe the beautiful and pathetick tragedy 
of !“ Douglas ;" 


6“ Unless my deeds protract my fame, 

_* And he who passes sadly sings, 

knew him! Derrick was his name, 
* On yonder tree his carcase swings J. 


1 doubt much whether the amiable and in genious 


author of these burlesque lines will recollect them, 


for they were produced extempore one evening while 
he and I were walking together in the dining-room 
at Eglintoune Castle, in 1760, and I have never 


mentioned them to him since. 


Johnson said once to me, Sir, I honour Derrick 
for his presence of mind. One night, when Floyd, 
another poor author, was wandering about the streets 


in the. night, he found Derrick fast asleep upon a 


bulk; upon being suddenly waked, Derrick started 
up, My dear Floyd, I am sorry to see you in this 


destitute state; will you go home with me to my 


hdgings ?” 
I again begged his advice as to my method of 


study at Utrecht. Come, (said he) let us make a 


day of it. Let us go down to Greenwich and dine, 
and talk of it there.” The following Saturday was 


fixed for this excursion. 


As we walked along the Strand to-night, arm in 
arm, a woman of the town accosted us, in the usual 


_ enticing manner. © No, no, my girl, (said John- 


Johnson) it won't do.“ He, however, did not treat 


- 


* He ranged = biographical work, contuining an aces of 
eminent writers, in three vols, 810. 
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her with harshness, and we talked of the wretched 
life of such women; and agreed, that much more 
misery than happiness, upon the whole, is produced 
by illicit commerce between the sexes. 

On Saturday, July 30, Dr. Johnson and I took 
a sculler at the Temple-stairs, and set out for Green- 
wich. Fasked him if he really thought a knowledge 
of the Greek and Latin languages an essential re- 
quisite to a good education. Joaxso0x. © Most er- 
tainly, Sir; for those who know them have a very 
great adyantage over those who do not. Nay, Sir, | 
it is wonderful what a difference learning makes upon 
people even in the common intercourse of life, which 
does not appear to be much connected with it.” And 
yet, (said I) people go through the world very well, 
and carry on the business of life to good advantage, 
without learning.” Joxxsox. © Why, Sir, that may 
be true in cases where learning cannot possibly be 
of any use; for instance, this boy rows us as well 
without learning, as if he could sing the song of 
Orpheus to the Argonauts, who were the first sailors.”* 
He then called to the boy, © What would you give, 
my lad, to know about the Argovauts * Sir (said 
the boy,) I would give what I have.“ Johnson was 
much pleased with his answer, and we gave him a 
double fare, Dr. Johnson then turning to me, 
« Sir, (said he) a desire of knowledge is the natura! 
ſeeling of mankind; and every human being, Whose 
mind is not debauched, will be willing to give all 
that he has to get knowledge.” 

We landed at the Old Swan, and walked to Bil- 
lingsgate, where we took oars, and moved smoothly 
along the silver Thames. It was a very fine day. 
We were entertained with the immense number and ; 
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variety of ships that were lying at anchor, and with 
the beautiful country on each side of the river. 
| I talked of preaching, and of the great success 


[rar. 54. 


| whichthose called Methodists“ have. Jonnsox. * Sir, 


it is owing to their expressing themselves in a plain 


2 All who are acquainted x with the kictory of religion, ( the most 
important, surely, that concerns the human mind,) know that the 
appellation of Merhod:ffs was first given to a society of students in 
the University of Oxford, who about the year 1730, were distin- 
guished by an earnest and methodical attention to devout exercises. 
'This disposition of mind is not a novelty, or peculiar to any sect, 
but has been, and still may be found, in many Christians of every 
denomination. Johnson himself was, in a dignified manner, a Me- 
thodist. In his Rambler, No. 1 10, he mentions with respect © the 
whole discipline of regulated piety ;*” and in his “Prayers and Me- 
ditations,”” many instances occur of his anxious examination into 
his spiritual state. That this religious earnestness, and in particular 


an observation of the influence of the Holy Spirit, has sometimes de- 


generated into folly, and sometimes been counterfeited for base pur- 
poses, cannot be denied. But it is not, therefore, fair to decry it 
when genuine. The principal argument in reason and good sense 
against methodism is, that it tends to debase human nature, and pre- 
vent the generous exertions of goodness, by an unworthy supposition 
that Gop, will pay no regard to them; although it is positively said 
in the scriptures that he will reward every man according to his 
works. But I am happy to have it my power to do justice to those 
whom it is the fashion to ridicule, without any knowledge of their 
.tenets ; and this I can do by quoting a passage from one of their 
best apologists, Mr. Milner, who thus expresses their doctrine upon 
this subject. © Justified by faith, renewed in his faculties, and 
constrained. by the love of Christ, their believer moves in the sphere 
of love and gratitude, and all his Aries low more or less from this 
principle. And though hey are accumulating for him in heaven a 
trrature of blus proportioned to his faithfulness and activity, and it is 


by no means inconntent with his principles to feel the force of this 
consideration, yet love itself sweetens every duty to his mind; and 


he thinks there is no absurdity in his feeling the love of Gop as the 


grand ammanding principle of his life.. E5ays on ieweral religious 


Subjects, Sc. by Foſeph Milner, A. M. Master of the Grammar 
W 1789, 5. 11. | | 
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and familiar manner, which is the only way to do 
good to the common people, and which clergy- 
men of genius and learning ought to do from a prin- 
ciple of duty, when it is suited to their congrega- 1 
; tions ; a practice, for which they will be praised by | 
i men of sense. To insist against drunkenness as a 
| crime, because it debases reason, the noblest faculty '- If 
| of man, would be of no service to the common | 
| people : but to tell them that they may die in a fit 
of drunkenness, and shew them how dreadful that 
would be, cannot fail to make a deep impression. 
| Sir, when your Scotch clergy give up their homely _ 
5 manner, religion will soon decay in that country.” | 
Let this observation, as Johnson meant it, be ever if 
F remembered. 

I was much pleased to find myself with bone at 
Greenwich, which he celebrates in his“ London“ as 14 

a favourite scene. I had the poem in my rH an W 

and read the lines aloud with enthusiasm : 1 Wh 
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On Thames's banks in silent thought we stood: 
© Where Greenwich smiles upon the silver flood: 
<« Pleas'd with the seat which gave Ex1za birth, 
« We kneel, and kiss the consecrated earth. 


He remarked that the structure of Greenwich 
| hospital was too magnificent for a place of charity, 
| and 'that its parts were too much detached to make 
one great whole. | 
Buchanan, he said, was a very 905 poet; and ob- 
served, that he was the first who complimented a 
lady, by ascribing to her the different perfections of 
| the heathen goddesses; but that Johnston improved 
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1 THE LIFE OF [Krar. 54. 
upon tis, by making his lady, at the same time, free 
ſrom their deſects. 

He dwelt upon Buchanan's ae verses to » Mary 
Queen of Scots, Nympha Caledoniæ, &c. and spoke 
with enthusiasm of the beauty of Latin verse. All 
the modern languages RO he) cannot furnish 80 
melodious a line as 


cc "IMs reſenare doces Amarillida sitvas.” 


Afterwards he entered upon the business of the 
day, which was to give me his advice as to a course 
of study. And here I am to mention with much 
regret, that my record of what he said is miserably 
scanty. I recollect with admiration an animating. 

blaze of eloquence, which rouzed every intellectual 
power in me to the highest pitch, but, must have 
dazzled me so much, that my memory could not 
preserve the substance of his discourse; for the note 
which I find of it is no more than this: He ran 
over the grand scale of human knowledge; advised 
me to select some particular branch to excel in, but 
to acquire a little of every kind.“ The defect of 
my minutes will be fully supplied by a long letter 
upon the subject which he favoured me with, after I 1 
had been some time at Utrecht, and which my readers 
will have the pleasure to peruse in its proper place. 
We walked in the evening in Greenwich Park. 
He asked me, I suppose, by way of trying my dispo- 
sition, Is not this very fine?“ Having no exqui- 
Site relish of the beauties of Nature, and being more 
delighted with © the busy hum of men,” I answered, 
* Yes, Sir; but not equal to Fleet-street.” - CHA: 
« You are right, Sir.“ 1 
Jam aware that many of my readers. may censure 
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my want of taste. Let me, however, shelter myself 
under the authority of a very fashionable Baronet? in 
the brilliant world, who, on his attention being 
called to the fragrance of a May evening in the 
country, observed, This may be very well; but, 
for my part, I prefer the smell of a flambeau at the 
play-house,” CY 

We $taid so long at Greenwich, that our sail up 
the river, in our return to London, was by no means 
80 pleasant as in the morning; for the night air was 
so cold that it made me shiver. -I was the more sen- 
sible of it from having sat up all the night before, 
recollecting and writing in my journal what I thought 
worthy of preservation; an exertion, which, during 
the first part of my acquaintance with Johnson, I 
frequently made. I remember having sat up four 
nights in one week, without being much incommo- 
ded in the day time. 

Johnson, whose robust frame was not in the least 
affected by the cold, scolded me, as if my shivering 
had been a paltry effeminacy, saying, Why do you 
shiver?” Sir William Scott, of the Commons, told 
me, that when he complained of a head-ach in the 
post-chaise, as they were travelling together to Scot- 
land, Johnson treated him in the same manner: At 
your age, Sir, I had no head- ach. It is not easy to 
make allowance for scnsations in others, Which we 
ourselves have not at the time. We must all have 


3 My friend Sir Michael Le Fleming. This gentleman with all 
his experience of sprightly and elegant life, inherits, with the beau- 
tifal family Domain, no inconsiderable share of that love of litera. 
ture, which distinguished his venerable grandfather, the Bishop of 
Carlisle. He one day observed to me, of Dr. Johnson, in a felicity 
of phrase, « There is a blunt dignity about him on every occasion. 
—_— E E 
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experienced how very differently we are affected by 
the complairits of our neighbours, when we are well 
and when we are ill. In full health, we can scarcely 
believe that they suffer much; so faint is the image 
of pain upon our imagination: when goftened by 
sickness, we readily sympathize with the sufferings of 
others. 

We concluded the day at the Turk's Head coffee- 
house very socially. He was pleased to listen to a 
particular account which I gave him of my family, 


and of its hereditary estate, as to the extent and po- 


pulation of which he asked questions, and-made cal- 
culations ; recommending, at the same time, a-libe- 
ral kindness to the tenantry, as people over whom 
the proprietor was placed by Providence, He took 


delight in hearing my description of the romantick. 


seat of my ancestors. I must be there, Sir, (said 


be) and we will live in the old castle; and if there is 


not a room in it remaining, we will build one.“ I 


was highly flattered, but could searcely indulge a 


hope that Auchinleck would indeed be honoured by 
his presence, and celebrated by a deseription, as it 


afterwards was, in his © Journey to the Western 
Islands. 


Aſter we had again talked of my setting ont ſor 
Holland, he said I must see thee out of England; 

I will accompany you to Harwich,” I could not find 
words to express what I felt upon this unexpected and 


very great mark of his affectionate regard, 


Next day, Sunday, July 31, I told bim I had been 
5 that morning at a meeting of the people called Qua- 


kers, where I had heard a woman preach. Jonx- 
$0N, Sir a woman's poaching. is like a "Os 
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walking on his hinder legs. It is not done well; but 
vou are surprized to find it done at all.“ 

On Tuesday, August 2 (the day of my departure 
from London having been fixed for the 5th) Dr. 
Johnson did me the honour to pass a part of the 
morning with me at my Chambers. He said, that 
© he always felt an inclination to do nothing.“ I ob- 
served, that it was strange to think that the most in- 
dolent man in Britain had written the most laborious 
work, TuR ExoLIsR Dictionary, 

I mentioned an imprudent publication, by a certain 
friend of his, at an early period of life, and asked him 
if he thought it would hurt him. Jonxs oN. Na, 
Sir; not much. It may, e be mentioned at 
an election.“ 

I had now made good my title to be a privileged 
man, and was carried by him in the evening to drink 
tea with Miss Williams, whom, though under the 
misfortune of having lost her sight, I found to be 
agreeable in conversation; for she had a variety of 
literature, and expressed herself well; but her pecu- 
liar value was the intunacy in which she had long 
lived with Johnson, by which she was well acquainted 
with his habits, and knew how to lead him on to talk, 

After tea he carried me to what he called his walk, 
which was a long narrow paved court in the neigh- 
bourhood, overshadowed by some trees. There we 
sauntered a considerable time; and I complained to 
him that my love of London and of his company was 
such, that I shrunk abmost from the thought of going 
away even to travel, which is generally so much desi- 
red by young men. He roused me by manly und 
spirited conversation. He advised me, when settled 
in any place abroad, to study with an 3 
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knowledge, and to apply to Greek an hour every 
day; and when I was moving about, to read _ 
gently the great book of mankind. 

On Wednesday, August 3, we had our last social 
evening at the Turk's Head coffee-house, before my 
setting out for foreign parts. I had the misfortune, 
before we parted, to irritate him unintentionally. - I 
mentioned to him how common it was in the world 
to tell absurd stories of him, and to ascribe to him 
very strange sayings. Jounson. © What do they 
make me say, Sir?“ BoswgLy,, © Why, Sir, as an 
instance very strange indeed, (laughing heartily as I 
spoke,) David Hume told me, you said that you 
would stand before a battery of cannon, to restore the 
Convocation to its full powers,” —Little did I appre- 
hend that he had actoally aid; this : but I was soon 
convinced of my errour; for, with a determined look, 
he thundered out And would I not, Sir? Shall the 
Presbyterian Kir of Scotland have its General As- 

 sembly, and the Church of England be denied jts 
' Convocation?” He was walking up and down the 
room while I told him the anecdote; but when he 
| Wy uttered this explosion of high-chureh zeal, he had 
Wt... come close to my chair, and his eyes flashed with in- 
| dignation, I bowed to the storm, and diverted the 
force of it, by leading him to expatiate on the influ- 
ence which religion derived from maintaining the 
church with great external respectability. 
I must not omit to mention that he this year wrote 
„The Life of Ascham, and the Dedication to the 
Earl of Shaftesbury,F: prefixed to the edition of that 
writer's English works, published by Mr. Bennet. 
On Friday, August 5, we set out early in the 
morning in the Harwich stage coach. A fat elderly 
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gentlewoman, and a young Dutchman, seemed the 
most inclined among us to conversation. At the inn 
where we dined, the gentlewoman said that she had 
done her best to educate her children ; and, particu- 
larly, that she had never suffered them to be a mo- 
ment idle. Joxnson. I wish, Madam, you would 
educate me too; for I have been an idle fellow all my 


life.” © I am sure, Sir, (said she) you have not been 
idle.” Jounson. © Nay, Madam, it is very true; 
and that gentleman there (pointing to me,) has been 


idle. He was idle at Edinburgh. His father sent 
him to Glasgow, where he continued to be idle. He 
then came to London, where he has been very idle ; 
and now he is going to Utrecht, where he will be as 
idle as ever.” I asked him privately how he could 
expose me so. JonnsoN, © Poh, poh ! (said he) 
they knew nothing about you, and will think of it 
no more.“ In the afternoon the gentlewoman talked 
violently against the Roman Catholicks, and of the 
horrours of the Inquisition. To the utter astonish- 
ment of all the passengers but myself, who knew that 
he could talk upon any side of a question, he de- 
fended the Inquisition, and maintained, that * false 
doctrine should be checked on its first appearance; 
that the civil power should unite with the church in 


punishing those who dared to attack the established 


religion, and that such only were punished by the 
Inquisition.“ He had in his pocket Pomponius 
Mela de situ Orbis,” in which he read occasionally, 
and seemed very intent upon ancient geography. 

Though by no means niggardly, his attention to what 
was generally right was 80 minute, that having ob- 
served at one of the stages that I ostentatiously gave 
a shilling to the coachman, when the custom was for 
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each passenger to give only six-pence, he took me 
aside and scolded me, saying that what I had done 
would make the coachman dissatisfied with all the 
rest of the passengers, who gave him no more than 
his due. This was a just reprimand; for in whatever 
way a man may indulge his generosity or his vanity in 
spending his money, for the sake of others he ought 
not to raise the price of any article for which there is 
a constant demand. 

He talked of Mr. Blucklock's/poetry, 80 fur as it 
was descriptive of visible objects; and observed, that 
«© as its authour had the misfortune to be blind, we 
may be absolutely sure that such passages are com- 
binations of what he has remembered of the works of 
other writers who could see. That foolish fellow, 
Spence, has laboured to explain philosophically how 
Blackloek may have done, by means of his own fa- 
culties, what it is impossible he should do. The so- 
lution, as F have given it, is plain. Suppose, I know 
a man to be so lame that he is absolutely incapable. 
to move Himself, and I find him in a different room 
from that in which'T left him; shall I puzzle myself 
with idle conjectures, that, perhaps, his nerves have 
by some unknown change all at once become effec- 
tive? No, Sir; it is manu into a-diffe- 
rent room: he was carried,” 

Having stopped a night at Colchester, Johnson 
talked of that town with veneration, for having stood 
a siege for Charles the First. The Dutchman alone 
now remained with us. He spoke English tolerably 
well; and thinking to recommend himself to us by 
_ expatiating on the superiority of the criminal juris- 
_ Prudence of this country over that of Holland, he 


" inveighed against the barbarity of putting an goouged 
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person to the torture, in order to force a conſession. 


But Johnson was as ready for this, as for the Inqui- 
sition. Why, Sir, you do not, I find, understand 
the law of your own country. The torture in Hol- 
land is considered as a fayour to an accused person ; 
for no man is put to the torture there, unless there 
zs as much evidence against him as would amount to 
conviction in England. An accused person among 
you, therefore, has one chance more to escape pu- 
nishment, than those who are tried among us.” - 
At supper this night he talked of good eating with 
uncommon satisfaction. Some people (said he,) 


have a foolish way of not minding, or pretending not 


to mind, what they eat. For my part, I mind my 
belly very studiously, and very carefully; for I look 
upon it, that he who does not mind his belly will 
hardly mind any thing else.“ He now appeared to 
me Fean Bull philosophe, and he was, for the moment, 
not only serious but vehement. Yet I have heard 
him, upon other occasions, talk with great contempt 
of people who were anxious to gratify their palates ; 
and the 206th number of his Rambler js a masterly 
essay against gulosity. His practice, indeed, I must 


acknowledge, may be considered as casting the ba- 


lance of his different opinions upon this subject; for 


I never knew any man who relished good eating more 


| than he did. When at table, he was totally absorbed 
in the business of the moment; his looks seemed 


rivetted to his plate; nor would he, unless when in 


very high company, say one word, or even pay the 
least attention to what was said by others, till he had 
satisfied his appetite, which was 80 fierce, and in- 


dulged with such intenseness, that while in the act 
of eating, che veins of bis ſorebead . and 
6 
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generally a strong perspiration was visible. To those 


whose sensations were delicate, this could not but 
be disgusting; and it was doubtless not very suitable 
to the character of a philosopher, who should be 
distinguished by self- command. But it must be 
owned, that Johnson, though he could be rigidly 
abstemious, was not a temperate man either in eating 
or drinking. He could refrain, but he could not use 
moderately. He told me, that he had fasted two 
= without inconvenience, , and that he had never 
been hungry but once. They who beheld with 
wonder how much he cat upon all occasions when his 
dinner was to his taste, could not easily conceive 
what he must have meant by hunger ; and not only 
was he remarkable for the extraordinary quantity 
which he eat, but he was, or affected to be, a man of 
very nice discernment in the science of cookery, He 


used to descant critically on the dishes which had 


been at table where he had dined or supped, and to 
recollect very minutely what he had liked. I re- 
member, when he was in Scotland, his praising 
&© Gordon's palates,” (a dish of palates at the Honour- 
able Alexander Gordon' s) with a warmth of expres- 
sion which might have done honour to more impor- 
tant subjects. As for Maclaurin's imitation of a 


made gish, it was a wretched attempt.” He about 


the same time was so much displeased with the per- 


formances of a nobleman's French cook, that he ex- 


claimed with vehemence, « I'd throw such a rascal 
into the river;” and he then proceeded to alarm a 


lady at whose house he was to sup, by the following 
- manifesto of his skill: I, Madam, who live at a 


Variety of goad tables, am a much better judge of 
r 
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cook, but lives much at home ; for his palate is gra- 
dually adapted to the taste of his cook; whereas, 
Madam, in trying by a wider range, I can more 
exquisitely judge.” When invited to dine, even 
with an intimate friend, he was not pleased if -8ome- 
thing better than a plain dinner was not prepared for 
him. I have heard him say on such an occasion, 
« 'This was a good dinner enough, to by sure; but it 4 
was not a dinner to act a man to.” On the other [i 
hand, he was wont to express, with great glee, his satis-. 
faction when he had been entertained quite to his 
mind. One day when we had dined with his neigh- 

bour and landlord in Bolt-court, Mr. Allen, the a 

printer, whose old housekeeper had studied his taste : 
in every thing, he pronounced this eulogy ; © Sir, we 
could not haye had a better dinner had there 80 " 

Synod of Cooks.” | 

| While we were left by ourselves, after the Dutch- 

8 man had gone to bed, Dr. Johnson talked of that ; 
studied behaviour which many have recommended 1 
and practised. He disapproved of it; and sad, 11! 
never considered whether I should be a grave man, | 
or a merry man, but just let inclination, for the time, - 
have its course. 
He flattered me with some hopes that he Sat 
in the course of the following summer, come over to. = 
Holland, and accompany me in a tour through the 

Netherlands. 

I teized him with fanciful apprehensions of un- 
happiness. A moth having fluttered round the " 

= candle, and burnt itself, he laid hold of this little 1 

= incident to admonish me; saying, with a sly look, 

3 and in a solemn but quiet tone, That creature was TY 
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its own tormenter, and 1 believe its name was 
Bos w EL. ah 

Next day we got to Harwich to dinner; and my 
passage in the packet-boat to Helvoetsluys being 
secured, and my baggage put on board, we dined at 
our inn by ourselves. I happened to say it would 
be terrible if he should not find a speedy opportunity 
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of returning to London, and be confined to so dull a 


Jonxsow-w. Don't, Sir, accustom yourself 
to use big words for little matters. It would not be 
terrible, though T were to be detained some time 


here.” The practice of using words of dispropor- 


tionate magnitude, is, no doubt, too frequent every 
where; but, T think, most remarkable among the 
French, of which, all who have travelled in France 


must have been struck with innumerable instances. 


We went and looked at the church, and having 


gone into it and walked up to the altar, Johnson, 


whose piety was constant and fervent, sent me to my 


knees, saying, Now that you are going to leave 
your native country, recommend yourself to the pro- 


tection of your CnRATOR and REDRRMER.“ 
After we came out of the church, we stood talking 
for some time together of Bishop Berkeley's ingenious 
sophistry to prove the non-existence of matter, and 
that every thing in the universe is merely ideal. I 
observed, that though we are satisfied his doctrine is 
not true, it is impossible to refute it. I never shall 
ſorget the alacrity with which Johnson answered, 


striking his foot with mighty force against a large 


stone, till he rebounded from it, I refute it h.“ 
This was a stout exemplification of the firs? truths of 
Pere Bouffier, or the original principles of Reid and of 
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Beattie ; without admitting which, we can no more ar- 
gue in metaphysicks, than we can argue in mathe- 
maticks without axioms. To me it is not conceivable: 
how Berkeley can be answered by pure reasoning; but 
I know that the nice and difficult task was to have 
been undertaken by one of the most luminous minds 
of the present age, had not politicks ce turned him 
from calm philosophy aside.” What an admirable 
display of subtilty, united with brilliance, might his 
_ contending with Berkeley have afforded us! How 

must we, when we reflect on the loss of such an in- 
tellectual feast, greet that he should be en 
as the man, 


« Who born for the universe narrow'd his mind, | 
« And to party gave up what was meant for man- | 
cc kind?“ 


My feverel friend walked down with me to the 
beach, where we embraced and parted with tender- 
ness, and engaged to correspond by letters. I said, 
< hope, Sir, you will not forget me in my absence.“ 
Jonwsov. © Nay, Sir, it is more likely you should 
forget me, than that I should forget you.“ As the 
vessel put out to sea, I kept my eyes upon him for a 
considerable time, while he remained rolling his 
majestick frame in his usual manner: and at last 
J perceived him walk back into the town, and he 
1 . 52 
Utrecht seeming at first very dull to me, aſter the 
animated scenes of London, my spirits were griev- 
ously affected; and I wrote to Johnson a plaintive 
and desponding letter, to which he paid no regard. 
Afterwards, when J had acquired a firmer tone of 
mind, I wrote him a second letter, expressing much 
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anxiety to hear from him. At length I received the 
following epistle, which was of important service to 
n I . will be so to e ger 


4 Mr. Mr. Wen 2 h Cour de PEmperenr, 
Utrecht. 0 


© DEAR SIR, 


4 % Noob ige not to think yourself e e 
criminally neglected, that you have had yet no letter 
from me. I love to see my friends, to hear from 
them, to talk to them, and to talk of them ; but it 
is not without a considerable effort of resolution that 
I prevail upon myself to write. I would not, how- 
eyer, gratify my own indolence by the omission of 
any important duty, or any office of real kindness. 
Jo tell you that I am or am not well, that I have 
ar have not been in the country, that I drank your 
health in the room in which we sat last together, and 
that your acquaintance continue to speak of you 
with their ſormer kindness, topicks with which those 
letters are commonly filled which are written only 
for the sake of writing, I seldom shall think worth 
communicating; but if I can have it in my power 
to calm any harassing disquiet, to excite any virtu- 
ous desire, to rectify any important opinion, or ſortifſy 
any generous resolution, you need not doubt, but I 
shall at least wish to prefer the pleasure of gratifying 
a friend much less esteemed than yourself, beſore the 
gloomy calm of idle vacancy. Whether I shall easily 
arrive at an exact punctuality of correspondence, I 
cannot tell. I shall, at present, expect that you will 
receive this in return for two which I have bad from 
vou. The heat, Indeed, gave me an account 80 
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hopeless of the state of your mind, that it hardly ad- 
mitted or deserved an answer; by the second I was 
much better pleased: and the pleasure will still be 
increased by such a narrative of the progress of your 
studies, as may evince the continuance of an equal 
and rational application of your mind to some useful 
enquiry. | 
« You will, perhaps, wish to ask, what study 1 
would recommend. I shall not speak of theology, 


because it ought not to be considered as a ques- 


tion whether you shall endeavour to know the will of 
Gov. 

I chall, therefore, consider only such studies as 
we are at liberty to pursue or to neglect; and of 
these I know not how you will make a better choice; 


than by studying the civil law, as your father advises, 


and the ancient languages, as you had determined 
for yourself; at least resolve, while you remain in 
any settled residence, to spend a certain number of 
hours every day amongst your books. The dissipa- 
tion of thought, of which you complain, is nothing 
more than the vacillation of a mind suspended be- 
tween different motives, and changing its direction 
as any motive gains or loses strength. If you can 
but kindle in your mind any strong desire, if you 
can but keep predominant any wish for some parti- 
cular excellence or aitainment, the gusts of imagina- 
tion will break away, without any effect upon your 
conduct, and commonly without any traces leſt upon 
the memory. 

* 'There lurks, perhaps, in every human heart a 
desire of distinction, which inclines every man first 
to hope, and then to believe, that Nature has given 
bim something peculiar to himself. This vanity 
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makes one mind nurse aversion, and another actuate 


desires, till they rise by art much above their original 


state of power; and as affectation, in time, improves 

to habit, they at last tyrannise over him who at first 
f encouraged them only for show. Every desire is a 
viper in the bosom, who, while he was chill, was 
harmless ; but when warmth gave him strength, ex- 
erted it in poison. Lou know a gentleman, who, 
when first he set his foot in the gay world, as he 
prepared himself to whirl in the vortex of pleasure, 
imagined a total . indifference and universal negli- 
gence to be the most agrecable concomitants of 
youth, and the strongest indication of an airy temper 
and a quick apprehension. Vacant to every object, 


and sensible of every impulse, he thought that all 


appearance of diligence wovld deduct something 
from the reputation of genins; and hoped that he 
should appear to attain, amidst all the ease of care- 
lessness, and all the tumult of diversion, that know- 
ledge and those accomplishments which mortals of 
the common fabrick obtain only by mute abstraction 
and solitary drudgery. He tried this scheme of life 
awhile, was made weary of it by his sense and his 
virtue; he then wished to return to his studies; and 
finding long habits of idleness and pleasure harder 
to be cured than he expected, still willing to retain 
his claim to some extraordinary prerogatives, resolved 
the common consequences of irregularity into an 
unalterable decree of destiny, and concluded that 
Nature bad originally formed him nn of ras 
tional employment. 

Leet all such fancies, ilusive and adhs be 
banished henceforward from your thoughts for ever. 
Resolve, and keep your resolution; choose, and 
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pursue your choice. If you spend this day in study, 
you will find yourself still more able to study to- 
morrow; not that you are to expect that you shall 
at once obtain a complete victory. Depravity is not 
very easily overcome. Resolution will sometimes 
relax, and diligence will sometimes be interrupted ; 
but let no accidental surprise or deviation, whether 
short or long, dispose you to despondency, Consider 
these failmgs as incident to all mankind. Begin again 
where you left off, and endeayour to avoid the se- 
ducements that prevailed over you before. 

This, my dear Boswell, is advice which, perhaps, 
has been often given you, and given you without effect. 
But this advice, if you will not take ſrom others, you 
must take from your own reflections, if you purpose 
to do the duties of the station to which the bounty 
of Providenge has called you. 

* Let me have a long letter from you as SOON as 
you can. I hope you continue your journal, and 
enrich it with many observations upon the country 
in which you reside. It will be a favour if you can 
get me any books in the Prisick language, and can 
enquire how the poor are maintained in the deren | 
Provinces. I am, dear Sir, | 

Your most affectionate ent, 
“ London, Dec. 8, 1763. 4 Sam, JounsoN," 


Jam sorry to observe, that neither in my own 
minutes, nor in my letters to Johnson whieh have 
been preserved by him, can I find any inſormation 
how the poor are maintained in the Seven Provinces. 
But Il shall extract from one of my letters what I 
learnt concerning the other subject of his curiosity. 


I have made all possible enquiry with respect to 
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the Frisick language, and find that it has been less 
cultivated than any other of the northern dialects; 
a certain proof of which is their deficicncy of books. 
Of the old Frisick there are no remains, except 
some ancient laws preserved by Schotanus in his 
© Beschryvinge van die Heerlykheid van Friesland; 
and his Historia Frisica,” TI have not yet been able 
to find these books. Professor Trotz, who formerly 
was of the University of Vranyken in Friesland, and 
is at present preparing an edition of all the Frisick 
laws, gave me this information. Of the modern Fri- 
sick, or what is spoken by the boors at this day, I 
have procured a specimen. It is © Gisbert Fapia's 
Rymelerie,” which is the only book that they have. 
It is amazing, that they have no translation of the 
bible, no treatises of devotion, nor even any of the 
ballads and story-books which are so agreeable to 
country people. You shall have Japix by the first 
convenient opportunity. I doubt not to pick up 
Schotanus. Mynheer Trotz has promised me his 
assistance.“ | 

1764: zTAT. 55.]—Early in 1764 Johnson paid a 
visit to the Langton family, at their seat of Langton, 
in Lincolnshire, where he passed some time, much to 
his satisfaction. His friend Bennet Langton, it will 
not be doubted, did every thing in his power to make 
the place agreeable to so illustrious a guest; and the 
elder Mr. Langton and his lady, being fully capable 
of understanding his value, were not wanting in atten- 
tion. He, however, told me, that old Mr. Langton, 
though a man of considerable learning, had so little 
allowance to make for his occasional © laxity of talk,” 
that because in the course of discussion he sometimes 
mentioned what might be said in favour of the 
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peculiar tenets 4 hs Romisþ church, he went to his 
grave believing him to be of that communion. 
Johnson, during his stay at Langton, had the ad- 
vantage of a good library, and saw several gentlemen 
of the neighbourhood. I have obtained from Mr. 
Langton the following particulars of this period. 
He was now fully convinced that he could not have 
been satisfied with a country living; for, talking of a 
respectable clergyman in Lincolnshire, he observed, 
This man, Sir, fills up the duties of his life wt. 
I approve of him, but could not imitate him.“ | 
To & lady who endeayoured to vindicate herself 
from blame for neglecting social attention to worthy 
' neighbours, by saying, “I would go to them if it 
would do them any good?” he said, What good, 
Madam, do you expect to have in your power to do 
them? It is shewing . them _ and that 1s doing 
them good.” _ 
So socially accommodating was bs, that once when 
Mr. Langton and he were driving together in a coach, 
and Mr. Langton complained of being sick, he in- 
sisted that they should go out, and sit on the back of 
it in the open air, which they did. And being sen- 
sible how strange the appearance must be, observed, 
that a countryman whom they saw in a field would 
probably be thinking, If these two madmen should 
come down, what would become of me?“ 
, _ Soon after his return to London, which was in Fe- 
bruary, was founded that Crus which existed long 
without a name, but at Mr. Garrick's funeral became 
distinguished by the title of Tux LIT ERART Cavs, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds had the merit of being the first 
proposer of it, to which Johnson acceded, and the 
original members were, Sir Joshua n Dr. 
VOL, 1. F P 
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Johnson, Mr. Edmund Burke, Dr. Nugent, Mr. 

Beauclerk, Mr, Langton, Dr. Goldsmith, Mr. Cha- 
mier, and Sir John Hawkins. They met at the 
Turk's Head, in Gerrard-street, Soho, one evening 
in every week, at seven, and generally continued 
their conversation till a pretty late hour. This club 
has been gradually increased to its present number, 
thirty-five. After about ten years, instead of sup- 
ping weekly, it was resolyed to dine together once a 
fortnight during the meeting of Parliament. Their 


| original tavern having been converted into a private 


house, they moved first to Prince's in Sackville-street, 
then to Le Telier's in Dover-street, and now meet at 
Parsloe's, St. James's-street. Between the time of 
its formation, and the time at which this work is 
passing through the press, (June 1792,)* the fol- 
lowing persous, now dead, were members of it: Mr. 
Dunning, (afterwards Lord Ashburton,) Mr. Samuel 
Dyer, Mr. Garrick, Dr. Shipley Bishop of St. Asaph, 
Mr. Vesey, Mr. Thomas Warton and Dr. Adam 
Smith. The present members are, Mr. Burke, Mr. 
Langton, Lord Charlemont, Sir Robert Chambers, 
Dr. Percy Bishap of Dromore, Dr. Barnard Bishop of 
Killaloe, Dr. Marlay Bishop of Clonfert, Mr. Fox, 
Dr. George Fordyce, Sir Wilkam Scott, Sir Joseph 
Banks, Sir Charles Bunbury, Mr. Windham of Nor- 
folk, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Gibbon, Sir William Jones, 
Mr. Colman, Mr. Steevens, Dr. Burney, Dr. Joseph 
Warton, Mr. Malone, Lord Ossory, Lord Spencer, 
| Lord Lucan, Lord Palmerston, Lord Eliot, Lord 
Macartney, Mr. Richard Burke, junior, Sir William” 
gr Dr. Warren, Mr. opt Dr. Rn 
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cliffe Bishop of Peterborough, the Duke of Leeds, 

Dr. Douglas Bishop of Salisbory, and the writer of 
this account. 

Sir John Hawkins 4 represents himself as a © sece- 
der” from this society, and assigus as the reason of 
his © withdrawing” himself from it, that its late hours. 
were inconsistent with his domestick arrangements. 

In this he is not accurate; for the fact was, that he 
one evening attacked Mr. Burke, in so rude a man- 
ner, that all the company testified their displeasure ; 
and at their next meeting his reception was such, 
that he never came again.“ 
| He is equally inaccurate with respect to Me. der- 
rick, of whom he says, “ he trusted that the least in- 
timation of a desire to come among us, would procure 
him a ready admission;“ but in this he was mistaken. 
Johnson consulted me upon it; and when I could 
find no objection to receiving him, exclaimed, — He 
will disturb us by his baffoonery;'—and afterwards 
so managed matters, that he was never formally pro- 
posed, and, by consequenee, never admitted. 

In justice both to Mr. Garrick and Dr. Johnson, 

I think it necessary to n this mis: statement. 


6 „nenen cher le enen depelonll brane 
authour of this work, Mr. Burke, his son Mr. Richard Burke, Sir 
William Jones, Mr. Colman, Dr. Warren, Dr. Hinchcliffe Bishop 

of Peterborough, the Rev. Dr. Farmer, and the Marquis of Bath. 

Ide two persons last named, were chosen members of it after the 
above account was written. It has since that time Sir 

| Boer Alon tile foot SO ROR redexick 

North. 

3 Life of Johnson, p. 425. + From Sir Joabua Reynolds, 

The Knight having refused to pay his portion of the reckoning 
for supper, because he usually eat no supper at home, Johnson oer 
ved, „ Sir John, Sir, is a very unclabable man.“ B. 1 

_ > Life of Johnson, p. 4. 
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Tho truth is, that not very long after the institution 


of our club, Sir Joshua Reynolds was speaking of it 
to Garrick. I like it much, (said he,) 1 chink I 
shall be of you.“ | When Sir Joshua mentioned this 
to Dr. Johnson, he was much displeased with the 
actor's conceit. Hel be of us, (said Johnson) how 


Joes he know we will permit him? The first Duke in 


England has no right to hold such language,” How- 
ever, when Garrick was regularly proposed some time 
aſterwards, Johnson though he had taken a momen- 
tary offence at his arrogance, warmly and kindly sup- 
ported him, and he was aceordingly elected, “ was a 
most agrecable member, and continued to attend 
our meetings to the time of his death. We: 

- Mrs. Piozzi* has also given a Similar misrepresen- 
tation of Johnson's treatment of Garrick in this par- 


. ticular, as if he had used these contemptuous expres- 


sions: © If Garrick dves apply, I'll black-ball him. 

| _— one ought to sit in a society like ours, 
Unelbow'd by a gamester, pimp, or player. 

. am happy to be enabled by such unquestionable 


ane as that of Sir Joshua Reynolds, as well as | 
my own knowledge, to vindicate. at once the 


heart of Johnson: and the social merit of Garrick. 


In this year, except what he may have done in re- 


vising Shakspeare, we do not find that he laboured 
much in literature. He wrote a review of Grainger's 
Sugar Cane, a Poem,” in the London Chronicle. 
He told me, that Dr. Percy wrote the greatest part of 
this review; but, I imagine, be did not reeollect it 
a Mr for' it TAI to Ws hand if eee 


A Garrick cle in Muck 1773. 1 
« Letten to and from Dr, Johnson. Vol. ale 1. 
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his own. He also wrote in the Critical Review, an 


account T of * 8 excellent poem, The n 
veller..” 

The ease and nes to which he had at last 
attained by royal munificence, increased his natural 
indolence. In his “ Meditations” he thus accuses 
himself: Goon FnipAxr, April 20, 1764. I have 


made no reformation; I have lived totally useless, 
more sensual in thought, and more addicted to wine 


977 


and meat.“ , And next morning he thus feelingly 
complains: * My indolence, since my last reception 


of the sacrament, has sunk into grosser sluggishness, 


and my dissipation spread into wilder neghgence. 
My thoughts have been clouded with sensuality; 
and, except that from the beginning of this year 'I 


| have, in some measure forborne excess of strong drink, 


my appetites have predominated over my reason. 
A kind of strange oblivion has overspread me, so that 
I know not what has become of the last year; and 
perceive that incidents and intelligenes pass over me, 
without leaving any impression.“ 
says This is not the life to which heaven is pro- 


mised;“ and he earnestly resolves an amendment. 


It was his custom to observe certain days with a 


pious abstraction; viz. New- year s- day, the day of 
his wife's death, Good Friday, Easter-day, and his 


own birth-day. He this year says, I have now 
spent fifty- five years in resolving; having, from the 
earliest time almost that I can remember, been form- 
ing schemes of a better life, I have done nothing. 
The need of doing, t..crefore, is pressing, since the 
time of doing is short. O Gop, grant me to resolve 


793 Prayers and Meditations, p. 50. | ® Ibid. p. 5. 
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He then solemnly. 
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aright, and to keep my resolutions, for Ixsus CHRIS T's 
sake. Amen.“ Such a tenderness of conscience, 
such a fervent desire of improvement, will rarely be 
- found. - It is, surely, not decent in those who are 
hardened in indifference to spiritual improvement, to 
treat this pious anxiety of Johnson with contempt. 

About this time he was afflicted with a very severe 
return of the hypochondriack disorder, which was 
ever lurking about him. He was so ill, as, notwith- 
standing his remarkable love of company, to be en- 
tirely averse to society, the most fatal symptom of 
that malady. Dr. Adams told me, that,, as an old 
friend he was admitted to visit him, and that he found 
him in a deplorable state, sighing, groaning, talking 
to himself; and restlessly walking from room to room. 
He then used this empbatical expression of the misery 
which he felt: I would consent to have a limb 
amputated to recover my spirits. 

Talking to himself was, indeed, one of his singu- 
larities ever since 1 knew him. I was certain that he 
was frequently uttering pious ejaculations; for frag- 
ments of the Lord's Prayer have been distinctly over- 
beard.“ His ſriend Mr. Thomes, . of whom 
Fhvechall says, WARY. . 


« That Djs hath 6 vey Jenny wit = 


3, 45 I Johnson muttered © lead us not into temp- 
used with waggish and pens. humour to 


ON 8 eee 58. y 25 
lt used to be imagined at Mr. Thrale's, when Kasse retired 
to a window or corner of the room, by perceiving his lips in motion, 
and hearing a murmur without andible articulation, that he was pray- | 
ing ; but this was not elways the case, for I was once, perhaps un- 
perceived by him, writing at a table, 80 near the place of his retreat, | 
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whisper Mrs. Davies, 0 You, my dear, are the. cause 
of this.” | | 
He had another particularity, of which none of 
his friends ever ventured to ask an explanation. It 
appeared to me some superstitious habit, which he 


had contracted- early, and from which he had never 


called upon his reason to disentangle him. This was 
his anxious care to go out or in at a door or passage, 
by a certain number of steps from a certain point, or 

at least so as that either his right or his leſt foot, (I 
am not certain which,) should constantly make the 


first actual movement when he came close to the 
door or passage. Thus I conjecture: for I have, 


upon innumerable occasions, observed him suddenly 
stop, and then seem to count his steps with a deep 


earnestness; and when he had neglected or gone 


wrong in this sort of magical movement, I have seen 
him go back again, put himself in a proper posture 
to begin the ceremony, and, having gone through it, 


break from his abstraction, walk briskly on, and join 


his companion. A strange instance of something of 


this nature, even when on horseback, happened when 
be Was in the isle of Sky." Sir Joshua Reynolds has 


observed him to go a good way about, rather than 
cross a particular alley in Leicester-fields ; but this 
Sir Joshua inzputed to his having had some —_— 
able recollection associated with n+ 


inn 

over again, as if by iteration, to exercise the * of speech, and 

fix the ode in his mtmory : 

Audiet erves acuitie ferrum 8 | 

Quo graves Persæ melins perirent, | 
Audiet pugn — | | 

It was during the American War. B. 
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That the most minute singularities which belonged 
to him, and made very observable parts of his ap- 
pearance and manner, may not be omitted, it is 
requisite to mention, that while talking or even 
musing as he sat in his chair, he commonly held his 
head to one side towards his right shoulder, and 
shook it in a tremulous manner, moving his body 

backwards and forwards, and rubbing his left knee 
in the same direction, with the palm of his hand. In 
the intervals of articulating he made various sounds 
with his mouth, sometimes as if ruminating, or what 
is called chewing the cud, sometimes giving a half 
whistle, sometimes making his tongue play back- 
wards from the roof of his mouth, as if clucking like 
a hen, and sometimes protruding it against his upper 
gums in front, as if pronouncing quickly under his 
breath, too, #00, #00: all this accompanied sometimes 
with a thoughtful look, but more frequently with a 
smile. Generally when he had concluded a period, 
in the course of a dispute, by which time he was a 
good deal exhausted by violence and yociteration, he 
used to blow out his breath like a Whale. This I 
suppose was a relief to his lungs ; and seemed in him 
to be a contemptuous mode of expression, as if he 
had made the arguments of his open 105 like 
chaff before the wind. 

I am fully aware how very obvious an occasion I 
here give for the sneering jocularity of, such as have 
no relish of an exact likeness; which to render com- 
_ plete, he who draws jt must not disdain the slightest 
strokes. But if witlings should be inclined to attack 
this account, let them have the candour to quote 

what I have offered in my defence. 


He was for some time in the summer at Easton 
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Maudit, Northamptonshire, on a visit to the Reve- 
rend Dr. Percy, now Bishop of Dromore. Whatever 
dissatisfaction he felt at what he considered as a slow 
progress in intellectual improvement, we find that 
his heart was tender, and his affections warm, as 


appears from the ROTOR my kind letter : 


* TO JOSHUA REYNOLDS, Esa. IN LEICESTER-PIELDS, | 


| LONDON, 
% DEAR sIR, 


* I pin not hear of your sickness till I heard 
likewise of your recovery, and therefore escaped that 


part of your pain, which every man must feel, to 


whom you are known as you are known to ine. 
Having had no particular account of your dis- 
order, I know not in what state it has left you. If 
the amusement of my company can exhilarate the 
languor of a slow recovery, I will not delay a day to 
come to you ; for I know not how I can 80 effectually 
promote my own pleasure as by pleasing you, 'or my 


_ own interest as by preserving you, in whom, if I 


should lose you, I should lose almost the only mn 
whom I call a friend, 

Pray let me hear of you from youreel, or from. 
dear Miss Reynolds.“ Make my compliments to 
Mr. Mudge. I am, dear Sir, 


« Your most affectionate 


„And most humble servant, 
« At the Rev. Mr. Percy's, at Easton &© Sax. Jonxsox.“ 
Maudit, Northamptonshire, (by Lo 
Castle Ashby, ) Aug. 19, 1764. 


we he Juke ie, for ee Fs ot AS 


and to whom he wrote many letters which I have seen, and which I 
am sorry her too nice delicacy will not permit to be published. 
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1765: KAT. 56.]—EarLY in the year 1765 he 
paid a- short visit to the University of Cambridge, 
with his friend Mr. Beauclerk. There is a lively 
picturesque account of his behaviour on this visit, in 
the Gentleman's Magazine for March 1785, being 


an extract of a letter from the late Dr. John Sharp. 


The two following sentences are very characteristi- 
cal: He drank his large potations of tea with me, 
interrupted by many an ndignant contradiction, and 


many a noble sentiment.” ——* Several persons got 


into his company the last evening at Trinity, where, 
about twelve, he began to be very great; stripped 
poor Mrs. Macaulay to the very skin, then gave her 
ſor his toast, and drank her in two bumpers.“ 

The strietness of his selſ- examination and scrupu- 
lous Christian hnmility, appear in his pious medita- 
tion on Easter- day this year.“ I purpose again to 
partake of the blessed sacrament; yet when I con- 
sider how vainly I have hitherto resolved at this 
annual commemoration of my Saviour's death, to 
regulate my life by his laws, I am almost afraid to 
renew my resolutions.“ 


The concluding words are very remarkable, and 


cshew that he laboured under a severe depression of 


spirits. © Since the last Easter I have reformed no 
evil habit, my time has been unprofitably spent, and 

seems as a dream that has left nothing behind. My 
memory grows confused, and I know not how the days 


Pass over me. Good Lord deliver me.“ 


No man was more gratefully sensible of any kind- 


ness done to him than Johnson. There is a little 


circumstanee in his diary this year, which Shews him 
in a'very amiable light. 
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July 2. I paid Mr. Simpson ten guineas, which 
he had formerly lent me in my, necessity and for 
which Tetty expressed her gratitude.” 

“July 8. I lent Mr. Simpson ten guineas more.” 

Here he had a pleasing opportunity of doing the 
same kindness to an old friend, which he had formerly 
received from him. Indeed his liberality as to money 
was very remarkable. The next article in his diary 


is, © July 16, I received seventy- five Pune, Lent 


Mr. Davies twenty-five.” 


Trinity College, Dublin, at this time surprised 
Johnson with a spontaneous compliment of the 
highest academical honours, by creating him Doctor 
of Laws. The diploma, which is in my possession, 
is as follows: 


* OMNIB Us ad quot preventes tore pervene- 
rint, salutem, Nos Præpositus et Socii Semores Collegu 
Sacrosancte et individuæ Trinitatis Reginæ Elizabethe 


juxta Dublin, testamur, Samueli Johnson, Arnigero, ob 


egregiam scriptorum elegantiam et utilitatem, grattam 
concessam ſuisse pro gradu Dociorutiis in utroque Jure, 
octavo die Julu, Anno Domini millesimo septimgentesimo 
Sexagesimp-quinto. In cujus rei testimonium aingulorum 
manus et sigillum quo in hisce utimur appoSUrMus 3 :; 
vicesimo tertio die Fulii, Anno Domuni * * 


gentesimo gun -quanto. 


Gur. — Fax. Aubnwe. R. Munzax. 
Tno. Witson. Preps. | Ros v. Law. 
Tuo. LAW. PAT Micn, Kzannzy.” 


This unsolicited mark of diatinotion, conferred on 
so great a literary character, did much honour to the 
judgement and liberal spirit of that learned body. 
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Johnson acknowledged the favour in a letter to Dr. 
Leland, one of their number; but I have not been 
able to obtain a copy of it. 

He appears this year to have been seized with a 
temporary fit of ambition, ſor he had thoughts 
both of studying law and of engaging in politicks. 
His © Prayer before the Study of Law” is truly 
on pert 
| « Sept. 26, 1965, 

bus n Gov, the giver of - wisdom, without 
whose help resolutions are vain, without whose bless- 
ings study is ineffectual; enable me, if it be thy 
will, to attain such knowledge as may qualiſy me to 
direct the doubtful, and instruct the ignorant ; to 
prevent wrongs and terminate contentions; and grant 


that I may use that knowledge which I shall attain, 


to thy glory and my own RT, for ops Onur” 8 
sake. Amen.” “ 

His prayer in the view of bann a oli 
cian is entitled, © Engaging in PortrTicxs with 


H n, no doubt his friend, the Right Honour- 


able William Gerard Hamilton, for whom, during a 
long acquaintance, he had a' great esteem, and to 


whose conversation he once paid this high compli- 


ment: © I am very unwilling to be left alone, Sir, 


and therefore I go with my company down the first 


pair of stairs, in some hopes that they may, perhaps, 
return again. I go with you, Sir, as far as the 


street- door.“ In what particular department he in- 


tended to engage does not appear, nor can Mr. 
Hamilton explain. His prayer is in general terms. 
Enlighten ny understanding with knowledge of 


Prayers and Meditations, p. 66. F 
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right, and govern my will by thy laws, that no de- 
ceit may mislead me, nor temptation corrupt me; 
that I may always endeavour to do good, and hinder 
evil,” There is nothing upon the subject in his. 
diary. 


This year was Sinai by his being introda- | 


ced i into the family of Mr. Thrale, one of the most 


eminent brewers in England, and Member of Par- 


liament for the borough of Southwark. Foreigners 
are not. a little amazed when they hear of brewers, 
distillers, and men in similar departments of trade, 
held forth as persons of considerable consequence. 
In this great commereial country it is natural that a 
situation which produces much wealth should be 


considered as very respectable; and, no doubt, honest 


industry is entitled to esteem. But, perhaps, the too 
rapid adyances of men of low extraction tends to 


lessen the value of that distinction by birth and gen- 
tility, which has ever been found beneficial: to the 


grand scheme of subordination. Johnson used to 
give this account of the rise of Mr. Thrale's father : 
« He worked at six shillings a week tor twenty years 


in the great brewery, which afterwards was his own. 


The proprietor of it had an only daughter, who was 
married to a nobleman. It was not fit that a, Peer 
Should continue the business. On the old. man's 
death, therefore, the brewery was to be sold. To 
find a purchaser ſor so large a property was a difficult 
matter; and, aſter some time, it was suggested, that 
it would be adiyiseable to treat with Thrale, a sensible 


active, honest man, who had been employed in the 


"_ and to transfer the whole to him for Oy 


* 
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thousand pounds, security being taken upon the 


property. This was accordingly settled. In eleven 


years Thrale paid the purchase-money. He acquired 


a large fortune, and lived to be a member of Par- 


liament for Southwark. But what was most remark- 
able was the liberality with which he used his riches. 
He gave his san and daughters the best education. 
The esteem which his good conduct procured him 


from the nobleman who had married his master's 
daughter, made him be treated with much attention; 
and his son, both at school and at the University of 
Oxford, associated with young men of the first rank. 


His allowance from his father, after he left college, 


was splendid; no less than a thousand a year. This, 
in a man who had risen as old Thrale did, was a 
very extraordinary instance of generosity. He used 


to say, If this young dog does not find so much 


after T am gone as he expects, let him remember 555 


he has had a great deal in my own time.” 


The son, though in affluent circumstances, had 
- good sense enough to carry on his father's trade, 


which was of such extent, that I remember he once 


told me, he would not quit it for an annuity of ten 
thousand a year; © Not (Aid he,) that I get ten 


thousand a year by it, but it is an estate to a family.“ 


Faving left daughters only, the property was sold 
ſor the immense sum of one hundred and thirty-five 
thousand pounds; a magnificent proof of what may 


be done by fair trade in no long period of time. 
There may be some who think that a new system 
of e might be established, upon r a 


s Mrs. 8 eee Jehnoom say, © An 


English Merchant is a new species of Gentleman.” He, perhaps, 
had in his mind the followng ingenious passage in © The Coriscious 
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| | totally different from what have hitherto prevailed. 
& Our present heraldry, it may be said is suited to the 
| | barbarous times in which it had its origin. It is 
_ chiefly founded upon ferociaus merit, upon mi- 
litary excellence, Why, in civiliged times, we may 
be asked, should there not be rank and honours, 
upon principles, which, independent of long eustom, 
are certainly nut less worthy, and which, whenonce al- 
lowed to be connected with elevation and precedency, 
| would obtain the same dignity in our imagination ? 
I Why: »twuld not the knowledge, the kill, the expert- 
| ness, the as8iduity, and che spirited hazards ot traut 
and commerce, when crowned with success, be en- 
titled to give those flattering distinctions by which 
mankind are so universally captivated, | 
Such are the specious, but false arguments for a 
proposition which always will find numerous advo- | 
cates, - in a nation where men are every day starting | 
up from obscurity to wealth. To refute them is need- 
less. The general sense of mankind cries out, with 
irresistible force, © Un gentilfonme est toraurs gen- 


lillamme. 


Mr. Thrale had Werte Miss Hesther Ly nch C'S | 
' = Salusbury, of good Welch extraction, a lady of 
lively talents, improved by education. That John- 
son's introduction into Mr, Thrale's family, which A 
contributed 80: much to the n of his life, was 
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Lovers,” Act iv. Scene i ii. where Me. Sealand thus e vis 
John Beyil, « Give me leave to say, that we-metchants are a species 
of gentry that have grown into the world this laſt century, and are 
as honourable, and almoſt as useful as you landed-folks, that have 
always thought yourselves so much above us; for your trading for-- 
s0oth is extended no farther than a load of hay, or a fat ox. —You 
are pleasant people indeed ! because you are generally bred up.to be 
lazy, therefore, I warrant you industry is Sishonourable,** ws 7 
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owing to her desire for his conversation, is very proba- 
ble and a general supposition: but it is not the truth, 
Mr. Murpby, who was intimate with Mr. Thrale, 
having spoken very highly of Dr. Johnson, he was 
requested to make them acquainted. This being 
mentioned to Johnson, he accepted of an invitation 
to dinner at Thrale s and was so much pleased with 
his reception, both by Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, and 
they so much pleased with him, that his invitations to 
their house were more and more frequent, till at last 
be became one of the family, and an aparemeta was 
appropriated to him, both in tei house in Seer 
and in their villa at Streatham. 12 

Johnson had a very sincere esteem for Mr. Thrale, 
as a man of excellent principles, a good-scholar, well 
skilled in trade, of a sound understanding, and of 
manners such as presented the character of a plain 
independent English Squire“ As this family will 
frequently be mentioned in the course of the follow- 
ing pages, and as a false notion has prevailed that. 
Mr. Thrale was inferiour, and in some degree insig- 
nificant, compared with Mrs. Thrale, it may be pro- 
per to give a true state of the case from the py 
of Johnson himself in his own words. | 
know no man, (said be,) who is more master 
of his wife and family than Thrale. If he but holds 


up a finger, he is obeyed. It is a great mistake to 


oy auppose that she ic above him in liccary attainuſchts. 


She is more flippant ; but he has ten times her 
learning: he is a regular scholar ; but her learning 
is that of a school-boy in one of the lower forms.” 
My readers may naturally wish for some representa- 
tion of the figures of this couple. Mr. Thrale was 
tall, well proportioned, and stately. As ſor Madam, 
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or my. Mistress, by which epithets Johnson usetl to 


mention Mrs. Thrale, she was short, plump, and 


brisk. She has herself given us a lively view of the 
idea which Johnson had of her person, on her ap- 
pearing before him in a dark-colovred 'gown't V 
little creatures should never wear those sort 6f 
clothes, however; they are unsuitthle'in eyery Way. 
What! have not all insects gay colours?“ Mr. 


Thrale gave his wiſe a liberal indulgence, both in the 


choice of their company, and in the mode of enter- 


taining them. He understood and wmlued Johnsor'! 


without remission, from their first acquaintance to 


the day of his death. Mrs. Thrale vas enchantetl 


with Jobnson's conversation for its own sake, and had 


also a very allowable vanity in appearing to be ho- 


noured with the attention of so celebrited a man. 


Nothing could be more fortunate for Johnson than 


this connection. He had at Mr. Thrale's all the 


comforts and even luxuries of life ; hs melancholy | 


was diverted, and his irregular habitz lessened by 
association with an agreeable and well-ordered amily, 


He was treated with the ut: nost respeet, aud even affec- 
tion. The vivacity of Mrs. Thrale's literary talk rouge 


him to cheerfulness and cxertion, even when they 


were alone. But this was not often the case ; for he 


find here a constant suceession of what gave him 
the highest enjoy ment: the society of the learned, 
the witty, and the eminent in every way, who were 
assembled in numerous companies, calle@ ſorth his 
wonderful powers, and gratified him with edmiration, 


to which no man could be insensibſe. 
In the Oetober of this year he ar Narr |. x9 10 
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the world his edition of Shakspeare, which, if it had 
no.other merit but that of producing his Preface, in . 
als excellencies and defects. of that immortal 
bard ure displayed with a masterly hand, the nation 
would have. had no reason to complain. A blind 
indiscriminate admration of Shakspeare had exposed 
the British naticm to the ridicule of foreigners. 


Johnson, by candidly admitting the faults of his 


poet, bad the more credit in bestowing on him de- 
served and ind sputable praise; and doubtless none 


91 all his panegyrists have done him half so much 


howur, Their praise Was, like that of 4, counsel, 
upon his own ade of the cause: Johnson's was like 
the grave, well considered, and impartial opinion 
of the judge, which falls from bis lips with weight, 
and is received with reverence. What he did as a 


© commentator has no small share of merit, though 
his researches were not so ample, and his investiga- 


tions so acute as they might have been, which we 
now certainly know from the labours of other able 
and ingenious eriticks who have followed him. He 
bas enriched his edition with a concise account of 
each play, and of its characteristick excellence. 
Many of his notes have illustrated obscurities in the 
text, and placed passages eminent ſor beauty in a 


more conspicuous light; and he has in general, ex- 


hibited such a mode of annotation, as may be bene- 
ficial to all subsequent editors. | 0 
His Shakspeare was virulently attacked by Mr. 


William Kemick, who obtained the degree of LL. D. 


from a Scotch University, and wrote for the book - 
sellers in a great variety of branches. Though he 
certainly was not without considerable merit, he 
wrote with so little regard to decency and principles, 
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£ putation was neither extensive nor lasting. 1 re- 


member one evening, when some of his works were 
mentioned, Dr. Goldsmith said, he had never heard 
of them; upon which Dr. Johnson observed, © Sir, 
he is one of the many who have made themselves 
55 ; public, without making themselves known.” , „ 
% 15 A young student of Oxford, of the name of Bar- 
F NAG clay, wrote an answer to Kenrick's*review of John+. © 
son's Shakspeare. Johnson was at first angry that 
Kenriek's attack should have the credit of an answer. 3a 
But afterwards, considering the young man's good ; 
intention, he kindly noticed 7 0 and probably would: = _ 
| | have done more, had not the young man died. 4 
1 | In bis Preface to Shakspeare, Johnson treated 2 
11 Voltaire very contemptuously, observing, upon some VR 
of his remarks, © These are the petty criticiems f \ 1 
petty wits.” Voltaire, in revenge, made an attack 
upon Johnson, in one of his numerous literary sal- 
lies, which I remember to have read; but there be- 
ing no general,index to his voluminous works, have 
scarched in vain, and therefore cannot quote it. | 
| Voltaire was an antagonist with whom I thought 7 
| | Johnson should not disdain to contend. I me 93 
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1 8 him to answer. He aid, he perhaps might ; but he % 
| : Mr. r having occasion to write to Nane 0 


$ which Johnson had omitted to deliver when the 
money was. paid, he availed himself of that oppor- 


for some receipts-for subscriptions to his Shakspeare, | f 
| | _ tunity of thanking Johnson for the great pleasure 3 


N which he had received from the perusal of his Preſuce 
\ do Shakspeare; which, although it excited much 
| Jamour against him at first, is now justly ranked 
X * the most excellent of his writings. To this 
Johnson returned the following answer: 
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I $orry ; thus your akne to me has 
brought upon you o much trouble, though you have 
taken care to abate that sorrow, by the dane e 
which I receive from your approbation. I defend 
my eriticism in the same manner with you. We 
must confess the faults of our favourite, to gain credit 
to our praise of bis excellencies. He that claims, 
either in himself or for another, the honours of per- 
ſection, will surely injure ww er. which he 
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desi gns to assist. 


Be pleased to make my compliments to {bg 


_ Jam, Sir, 


9 Oer. 6 1763. 


„Ebm one of his 1 j transcribed what fol. 


lows : 


« Your most obliged 


«A chard, Oct. —65. | | 
Jo avoid all singularity ; ne 
To come in before service, and compose iny 
9 by meditation, or by ( 8 some rann of 
seripture. Zetty.. 
« If I can hear the sermon, to DET it, . 


attention be more troublesome than useful. 


„To consider the act of prayer as a reposal of 


myself upon 655525 and. a Dient of all into his 
holy band.” | 


7 He was probably propos ing to himself the model of this ex- 
cellent person, who for his piety was named the Seraphick Doctor. 
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«© And mos humble Servant, 
* Sax: Jotinsox,” 
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